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Appraising  Sales  Technique  of 
Radio,  Magazines,  Newspapers 


Study  of  Data  Already  Available  in  Daily 
Offices  Will  Show  How  to  Prepare  Copy 
That  Interests  People  You  Want  to  Sell 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


ONE  THOUSAND  TWO  hundred  and 

twelve  advertising  agencies  bought 
$405380,000  worth  of  advertising  for 
thdr  clients  in  1935.  A  total  of 
$323389,000  was  spent  for  magazine 
ud  newspaper  space  and  radio  time. 
(Tliis  figure  represents  general  or 
nation  advertising — no  local.) 

Radio  received  18.9%,  magazines 
33%,  and  newspapers  47%. 

During  the  eight  years,  1929-1936, 
die  four  largest  tobacco  companies 
•pent  over  $230,778,000  for  magazine 
md  newspaper  space  and  radio  time. 
Radio  received  7.8%  of  each  dollar 
9ent;  magazines,  14.5%;  and  news¬ 
papers,  77.5%. 

An  examination  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  chart  is  now  suggested.  This  chart 
**a  designed  to  provide  first  a 
nonthly  picture  of  actual  dollar  or 
dnage  sales,  and  second  to  measure 
die  progress  of  the  selling  techniques 
Wployed  by  the  three  major  medi- 
nnu.  To  better  appraise  current  sales, 
*  Isief  historical  outline  of  each 
®eium  follows,  magazines  being  ex¬ 
amined  first. 

25  Yeori  of  Mogazino  Soiling 

Ihose  whose  contact  with  national 
•dvertising  dates  from  1912,  can  easily 
the  two  dominant  factors  of 
period — the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  and  Good  Housekeeping. 

^  Qut  of  Curtis’  offices,  located  in  the 
**»vy  business  sections,  went  each 


week  dozens  of  well-trained  men, 
mostly  college  graduates,  who  said  to 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agents: 

“Business  is  dependent  on  adver¬ 
tising.  Sell  the  upper  income  brackets 
first — others,  with  smaller  incomes, 
will  buy  your  products. 

“They  follow  leaders.  Thousands  of 
people  want  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  Deliberately,  our  magazines 
are  edited  for  those  in  the  upper 
brackets.  We  can  tell  you  how  many 
may  be  found  in  South  Bend,  Shreve¬ 
port,  or  Boston. 

“Each  year  our  editors  receive 
thousands  of  letters,  most  of  them  re¬ 
questing  advice  on  how  the  family 
may  improve  its  status. 

“In  our  Research  Department,  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Parlin,  we  have  found 
an  almost  perfect  correlation  of  in¬ 
come,  wealth  and  social  standards 
with  our  own  circulation. 

“A  continuous  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  magazines  will  give  you 
prestige  and  standing  with  brokers, 
jobbers,  retailers  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  salesmen  who  call  on  the 
trade. 

“Why  not  call  a  meeting  of  your 
directors  at  an  early  date.  Let  \is 
bring  to  your  board  room  a  chart 
study  of  the  United  States  and  show 
you  how  you  may  economically  and 
profitably  expand  your  business.” 

Out  of  Good  Housekeeping  offices 


went  another  staff  of  salesmen.  Said 
they:  “We  have  an  Institute  where 
we  test  free  all  sorts  of  products;  in 
fact,  anything  that  tends  to  make 
housekeeping  good.  Let  us  test  your 
product.  If  it  measures  up  to  our 
standards,  we  give  you  a  certificate 
and  permission  to  affix  on  your  prod¬ 
uct  our  Good  Housekeeping  Seal. 

“We  have  found  instances  where 
one  subscriber  lends  her  copy  of 
Good  Housekeeping  to  as  many  as  ten 
of  her  neighbors.  Our  sworn  cir¬ 
culation  is  so  and  so  but  if  you  mul¬ 
tiply  that  by  five,  you  have  a  better 
idea  of  the  tremendous  sxirplus  cir¬ 
culation  you  get  free  each  month.” 

Others  Adopt  Samo  Tcchniquts 

Practically  every  magazine  in  the 
United  States  has,  in  the  past  25 
years,  appropriated  all  or  part  of  the 
two  techniques  developed  by  Curtis 
and  Good  Housekeeping. 

At  their  peak — 1924,  thirteen  years 
ago — magazines  had  an  all-time  high 
number  of  accoimts  on  their  books — 
over  3,000.  In  1930,  their  total  ad¬ 
vertising  income  was  over  $200,000,- 
000.  Yet  their  customer  list,  because 
of  consolidations  and  failures,  had 
shrtmk  to  less  than  2,000. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  their 
sales  position  today;  their  progress 
since  the  lows  of  1933. 

In  the  summer  of  1928,  a  small 
manufacturer  of  a  good  5  cent  item 


with  central  west  distribution  was 
sold  a  twelve-month  campaign  in  a 
metropolitan  paper.  An  agent  was 
called  in,  an  idea  developed  to  interest 
children,  copy  prepared  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  started. 

Four  weeks  after  the  first  ads  ap¬ 
peared,  a  radio  salesman  approached 
the  agency  with  a  suggestion.  Why 
not  use  15  minutes,  three  times  a 
week?  He  was  quite  sure  he  could 
prevail  on  the  station  offi9ials  to  take 
this  time  out  of  the  daily  program 
{ex’  children  that  was  broadcast  from 
5  to  6  p.m.  each  evening. 

The  cost,  for  time  and  talent — $35. 
Today  this  time  on  the  same  station 
would  cost  $540. 

A  little  contest  idea  was  introduced 
in  the  three  15-minute  weekly  pro¬ 
grams.  Within  a  week,  thousands  of 
children  in  11  states  were  sending 
their  ideas  for  the  inexpensive  prizes. 

The  newspaper  that  found  and  sold 
the  advertiser  had  a  cancellation,  the 
agent  a  customer  and  four  years  later 
the  customer  erected  the  largest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  His 
goods  now  flow  through  jobbers  in 
every  state  in  the  union. 

But  what  of  the  other  customers 
that  tried  the  same  station  with  other 
products  and  programs?  How  did 
they  fare?  How  many  failed?  Only 
the  ledgers  of  the  station  have  the 
answers. 

Over  the  past  ten  years.  United 
States  radio  stations  have  collected 
somewhere  between  $200,000,000  and 
$500,000,000  from  advertisers  for  talent 
and  time.  It  is  a  guess  that  over  the 
past  ten  years  this  medium  has  had  a 
higher  death  rate  of  customers  than 
have  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Again,  only  the  ledgers  of  the  three 
mediums  can  supply  the  actual  facts. 

Radio  Techniqu*  Simple 
If  you  had  asked  ten  large  adver¬ 
tisers  in  1927  this  question,  “Do  you 
believe  a  symphony  concert  on  the 
air  can  be  used  to  sell  anything?”, 
most  of  them  would  have  said  “No.” 

After  Columbia  had  secured  the 
rights  to  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
studios  started  to  expand  because 
'  certain  advertisers  decided  to  broad- 
'  cast  their  own  symphony  concerts. 

Following  Sam  and  Henry — who 
•  later  became  Amos  and  Andy — came 
hundreds  of  small- town  sustaining 
programs.  Just  as  soon  as  one  of 

■  these  local  programs  had  an  audience, 

‘  a  salesman  was  told  to  offer  this 
‘  program  to  an  advertiser. 

Here  seems  to  be  the  key  to  radio 

■  selling.  Radio  experiments  with  ama- 

■  teur  talent.  They  polish  it  up,  win 
an  audience,  then  offer  the  finished 
“ad”  to  the  agent  and  his  client. 

Agents  reading  this  can  recall  the 
>  early  presentations  of  radio  salesmen. 
S  No  circulation  figures,  rates  a  guess, 
j  no  dealer  tie-up  arguments,  no  proof 
s  of  success,  just  a  plain  shot  in  the 
dark.  Space  buyers  can  recall  the 
j  magazine  and  newspaper  resistance 
^  and  the  radio  listings  in  newspapers 
that  included  not  only  the  program 
_  but  the  sponsor  and  his  products. 

On*  AgtRt's  Statement 
e  Over  44%  of  all  U.  S.  advertising 

I  in  1935  was  placed  by  15  advertising 
agents.  One  of  these  fifteen,  a  large 

r  buyer  of  all  three  mediums,  made  on 
s  Sept.  9,  1937,  this  statement:  “Using 
the  national  reports  of  outside 

II  checkers,  and  our  own  continuous 

a  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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T  J  H T  Will  run  when  dealers  have  a 

1-Tl  H  r^Cl  1  complete  line  of  the  new  models  in 

showrooms.  Studebaker  has 

a  m  m  A  made  every  effort  to  accomplish  this 

Is  rOrGCQSt  for  1938  during  September  and  belief  is  that 

a  general  announcement  may  be 
made  early  in  October.  It  is  be- 

Preview  Season  Finds  Manufacturers  Ueved  that  studebaker  is  another 

company  that  will  not  use  radio. 

Lifting  Their  Sales  Quotas  ...  ^  ^h®  advertising  drive  Na^ 

has  put  on  m  years  will  start  early 

Some  Already  Advertising  New  Models  in  October.  Geyer  Cornell  &  Newell 

•*  ^  will  place  the  schedules. 

DfOT  Cadillac  does  not  choose  to  talk  for 

By  HIL  F.  BEST  publication.  But  it  is  learned  that 

newspapers  are  slated  to  get  more 

DETROIT,  Sept.  29 — Preview  of  new  Next  year  is  expected  to  see  the  linage  this  coming  year  and  the 
models  in  the  automobile  industry  largest  Chevrolet  advertising  appro-  Cadillac  annoimcement  is  set  for  the 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road,  priation  because  of  the  announced  Istf^r  part  of  October.  No  radio  pro- 
This  writer,  who  has  hit  the  pre-  quota  of  1,200,000  sales  for  1938.  Bill  grams  are  planned  at  this  time, 
view  trail  for  several  years,  cannot  Holler  says  he  will  reach  that  figure  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  continues 
help  but  say  that  the  1938  model  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad-  1^®  ^1*®  agency, 
year  should  be  a  honey  from  the  vertising  and  sales  effort  will  be  Pontiac  is  another  good  newspaper 
standpoint  of  newspaper  linage.  Be-  thrown  behind  the  sales  organiza-  accoimt  of  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
cause  there  is  nothing  radical  in  tion  to  do  even  better.  The  Chevro-  poration.  The  MacManus,  John  & 
changes  this  year  the  manufacturers  let  pre-announcement  copy  will  get  Adams  Agency  advises  that  no  pre¬ 
will  not  be  forced  t  o  sell  these  under  way  on  Oct.  10  and  the  an-  announcement  advertising  has  been 
changes  but  can  devote  their  entire  nouncement  copy  is  expected  just  okayed  as  yet. 

efforts  to  selling  of  the  product,  so  prior  to  New  York  Show  time.  Camp-  James  of  the  Hudson  Motor 

well  liked  in  1937.  The  r^nements  bell  Ewald  Company  will  place  the  Company  says  1938  announce- 


on  the  1938  cars  will  make  them  stand  schedules  as  before. 


head  and  shoulders  over  previous 
cars.  Cast  radiator  grilles,  more 
beautiful  designing  of  body  lines,  and 


Oldtmobile  Copy  Oct.  10 

About  Oct.  10  is  the  date  given  us 


ment  plans  are  not  definitely  set. 
Chrysler  Increasing  Space 
The  Chrysler  annoimcement  will  be 
timed  with  New  York  show  week.  It 


Lapsing  for  the  opening  gun  of  the  timed  with  New  York  show  week,  it 
placmg  the  gear-shift  on  the  steer-  oidsmobUe  barrag^  Over  3.000  «  stated  that  larger  space  will  be 


ing  wheel,  together  with  engine  re-  ngwcnaners  are  included  in  the  rilang  used  in  newspapers  ana  an  increasea 
finements,  have  been  used  by  all  the  ^  p  3rother  Agency  No  number  of  insertions  will  be  given, 

^esmanagere  to  boost  their  sales  net-work  radio  is  in  Olds  advertUing  The  Lee  Anderson  Agency  is  work- 
^otM  for  1938  over  1937  m  no  un-  Lee  Weston  writes  that  he  ing  with  the  factory  on  the  1938 


_ ^  _  <1/100  irsoo  •  IICI— WUliW  icftUiU  id  Ui  V^lUd  dUVtri  itOillK  - -  -  •' 

^otM  for  1938  over  1937  m  no  un-  pj^^  Lee  Weston  writes  that  he  ing  with  the  factory  on  the  1938 

„  u  ij  u  not  care  to  give  a  definite  com-  campaign.  ...  , 

Newspaper  Image  shouW  show  an  ^pp^^^  William  W.  Romame,  dir^tor  of 

mcrease  on  the  1938  models.  .  q.  ,  .  .  advertising  for  the  Plymouth  Divi- 


Jr  a  that  Olds  will  run  even  a  larger  and 

writer  has  made  a  survey  and  has  •  .  *  • 

-m...  more  consistent  newspaper  campaign 
^d  m^y  c^ptimishc  replies.  T^  ^  ^  j 

basis  of  the  Image  mcreases  will  bee.®  ,,  ^ . 


sion,  states  that  he  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  describe  Plymouth’s  future 


^  ^^st  part  of  the  model  year  in  par-  newspaper  appropriations.  Last  year 
.  u  ^  f  ^  “x,  ticular.  He  also  adds:  “It  is  this  “f  announcement  time  Plymouth 


eral  boosting  of  quotas.  Newspapers 


h^yTnoiZr:ny  copy  appearing^  all  dealer  points 

Slafg  advertismg  p^^  ^  of  10,000  population  or  over.  J.  Stir- 

w  T  f  A  •  rt  advertising  medium  for  motor  cars.”  Getchell  places  the  account. 

E.  J.  Poag,  director  of  advertismg  xt....,.„  ®  -  _  1,0.  Uag  Wn  a  v..rv  small  n^w.s- 


a  liberal  newspaper  list  with  900-line 


of  Dodge  Brothers,  has  always  been 
a  cautious  buyer  of  space.  He  says: 


Newspaper  copy  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  Detroit  on  Hupp  but  ac- 


DeSoto  has  been  a  very  small  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  and  could  not  give 
any  information  about  1938  plans.  This 


“As  always,  the  Dodge  Division  of  Henry  Hempsted,  Hupp’s  any  information  aW  1938  p 

Chrysler  Corporation  wUl  make  lib-  advertismg  director,  the  com^te  «"°*«^Ggchell  account, 
eral  use  of  daUv  newsoaner  snace  in  newspaper  campaign  has  not  been  A.  R.  Barbier  of  the  Ford  Motor 
y  sp  pe  p  decided  upon  by  the  Grace  &  Bement  Company  makes  a  practice  of  never 


advertismg  its  new  1938  car.  We  neemeu  upon  oy  u.e 

feel  that  newsnaner  advprtigina  Agency  and  the  factory  _  ,  .  .  , 

should  be  a  definite *wt  of  anv  au-  smoke-up  campaign—  lication.  The  general  thought  is  that 

^  “Better  Buy  Buick” — has  already  Ford  will  increase  its  appropriation 

not  only  because  it  ties*^to°tiier  na"  started  in  key  city  newspapers  and  is  considerably  during  1938  to  meet  com- 
tional  cLpaign  with  the  local  dealer  ^heduled  to_r^  until  the  rtuddle  of  petition.  The  national  Ford  advertis- 


discussing  advertising  plans  for  pub- 


outiet.  but^  ^ui  it  Dla^  according  to  Tom  ing  is  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son; 

messie  where  it  counts  most-at  the  ^orpe,  Buick’s  ad  man,  wiU  be  an-  the  Ford  Dealers  Co-operative  Adver- 
point  of  the  sale.”  Ruthrauff  &  nouncement  tune.  It  is  pleasmg  news  tismg  placed  by  the  various  branches 


esoage  It  cuuiiui  must — ai  uie  -  ,  ...  .  ...  i  j  i.  .u  i _ 

>int  of  the  sale  ”  RutlmaufT  &  nouncement  tune.  It  is  pleasmg  news  tismg  placed  by  the  various  branches 
Ryan  will  place  the  Dodge  copy.  newspapers  that  is  divided  between  Ayer  and  McCann- 

_.  Buick  will  have  an  increased  budget  Erickson. 

rackard  Already  Advertising  newspapers  The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Packard  has  already  appeared  in  a  ggf  the  major  portion  of  the  of  Detroit,  not  a  large  newspaper  user. 


number  of  large  city  newspapers. 


advertising.  Arthur  has  appointed  Grace  &  Bement  to 


We  understand  that  copy  of  700  lines  Kudner,  Inc.,  continues  to  handle  the  handle  the  account.  It  is  believed 
will  appear  in  all  dealer  points  as  Buick  campaign.  that  a  wider  use  of  media  may  mark 


soon  as  1938  models  are  in  the  deal¬ 
ers’  hands.  ’This  copy  is  being  placed 
by  Young  &  Rubicam.  Packed  is  in 
production  with  a  car  that  will  be 
heard  from  in  1938  in  a  big  sales 
way. 

Ward  Canaday  tells  newspaper  men 
that  Willys  will  break  in  October 
with  a  bigger  advertising  set-up  than 
last  year.  Over  1,100  newspapers  will 
be  used  and  copy  will  come  through 
the  United  States  Advertising  Agency. 

Hie  Graham  factory  was  unable 
to  tell  us  how  much  the  advertising 
budget  would  be  enlarged  for  1938, 
but  did  state:  “While  Graham  is 
planning  on  a  much  heavier  schedule 
of  advertising  for  the  1938  models,  no 
definite  schedules  have  yet  been  pre¬ 
pared.”  Graham  advertising  for 
1938  will  be  placed  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  Announcements 
will  be  published  at  New  York  Show 
time. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  see  in 
Chevrolet  their  No.  1  linage  producer. 


iuick  campaign.  that  a  wider  use  of  media  may  mark 

Hie  Studebaker  newspaper  cam-  their  sales  program. 
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Advisory  Group 
Of  Ad  Bureau 
Gets  Under  Way 

Committee  of  Five  Advertis¬ 
ing  Directors  Meets  Bureau 
Staff,  Studies  Projects 

Study  of  current  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
suggestions  for  additional  efforts,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  new  Advisory  Committee  of 
newspaper  advertising  chiefs,  which 
gathered  at  the  Bureau’s  New  York 
headquarters  Sept.  28. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  re¬ 
cently  named  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  headed 
by  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron.  Washington 
Star,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association.  Other  members,  all  of 
whom  were  present,  are:  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Chesser  M. 
Campbell,  Chicaoo  Tribune;  F.  E. 
Westcott,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune; 
and  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror. 

The  Bureau  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Friendly;  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau;  Al¬ 
len  B.  Sikes,  eastern  manager;  Robert 
T.  Tate,  western  manager;  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau’s  sales  staff. 

Those  present  stated  that  the  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  possibilities,  and  that 
no  decisions  were  reached.  So  en¬ 
grossing,  however,  was  the  discussion 
that  it  lasted  from  early  afternoon 
until  10  p.m.,  and  was  resumed  in¬ 
formally  the  next  day  in  a  hotel  room 
before  the  committro  membws  dis¬ 
persed. 

Next  step  in  the  program  of  broad¬ 
ening  the  representation  of  newspaper 
interests  in  the  Bureau’s  work  will 
be  taken  Oct.  5  when  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  holding  their 
regular  meeting  in  New  York,  are  to 
act  on  the  nomination  of  four  special 
representatives  to  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau.  Under  the 
aereement  reached  as  part  of  the 
United  Front  Movement,  two  specials 
from  Chicago  and  two  from  New  York 
are  to  be  added  to  this  committee, 
and  it  is  expected  the  ANPA  boaid 
will  ratify  the  elections  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  New  York  associations 
of  newspaper  representatives.  The 
men  selected  in  these  elections  are 
A.  G.  Ruthman  and  John  E.  Lutz  of 
Chicago,  Harry  D.  Reynolds  and  Ray 
H.  McKinney,  New  York. 

The  enlarged  Committee  in  Charge 
of  the  Bureau  will  hold  a  dinner 
meeting  Oct.  20  at  the  Hotel  Stephens, 
Chicago,  in  connection  with  ABC 
week.  Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  who  will  be  in  Chicago 
for  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  probably  will  submit  1 
report  at  that  time. 

■ 

BUILDING  NEW  MILL 

Originally  scheduled  to  open  about 
June  1,  1938,  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  newsprint  mill  at  Bale  Comeau, 
Quebec,  now  under  construction,  wm 
probably  be  in  operation  in  March, 
according  to  A.  A.  Schmon.  president 
and  general  manager.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  Baie  Comeau  mill  will  pi^ 
duce  350  tons  of  newsprint  a  day  aM 
its  entire  output  will  go  to  the  Dtw* 
News,  New  York,  which  together  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  owns  the  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company. 
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Omaha  World-Herald  Purchases 
Bee-News  From  W.  R.  Hearst 
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$750,000  Is  Price  Paid  for  Plant  and  Circulation  of 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Paper  .  .  . 
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"Not  a  Merger,"  World-Herald  Declares 
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OMAHA.  Sept.  29— The  Omaha  Bee- 
jitws,  a  W.  R.  Hearst  property 
since  1928,  this  week,  was  sold  to  the 
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apposition  World-Herald  for  $750,000. 
An  outstanding  $1,200,000  bond  issue 
on  the  Bee-News  was  absorbed  by 
Mr.  Hearst. 

The  Bee-News  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  with  its  final  edition  of  Tuesday 
evening,  Sept.  28.  The  following  box 
was  carried  on  Page  1; 

"With  this  issue  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News,  which  has  been  circulated 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  will 
cease  publication.  The  circulation  lists 
and  the  publishing  plant  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Hmdd.  The  news  service  reports  and 
many  of  the  features  that  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Bee-News  hereafter 
wUl  be  published  in  the  World-Her- 
aW." 

Biqger  Paper  Premited 

The  World-Herald  reprinted  the 
same  announcement  on  Page  1  with 
the  following  addition: 

“The  World -Herald  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  added  obligations  and  duties  to 
Omaha  and  vicinity  which  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Bee-News  has  brought 
to  this  newspaper,  and  is  making 
every  preparation  to  give  the  com¬ 
munity  a  newspaper  of  which  it  may 
well  be  proud,  with  a  city  morning 
edition  entirely  different  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  issues. 

“However,  as  the  World-Herald 
will  be  delivered  tomorrow  to  all 
former  Bee-News  readers,  as  well  as 
our  own,  we  ask  the  indulgence  of 
World-Herald  readers  in  deferring  a 
complete  statement  of  our  future 
policy  until  tomorrow’s  editions  so 
that  all  our  future  readers  will  get 
the  story  at  the  same  time.” 

^e  statement,  printed  Wednesday, 
said  in  part: 

As  was  announced  in  yesterday’s 
World-Herald  and  Bee-News,  the 
Omaha  Bee- News  ceased  publication 
yesterday.  The  World-Herald  has 
wught  the  circulation  lists  of  the 
Bee-News  as  well  as  the  plant.  Pre- 
^d  subscribers  to  the  Bee-News  will 
be  furnished  with  the  same  editions 
the  World- Herald  as  they  received 
from  the  Bee-News  up  to  the  end  of 
ihe  period  for  which  they  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Bee-News.  If  any  such 
wbscribers  do  not  care  to  receive  the 
^rld-Herald  in  lieu  of  the  Bee- 
News,  they  can  have  the  unexpired 
Pcrtion  of  their  subscriptions  refunded 
k  them  if  they  will  at  once  notify 
“>e  World-Herald  that  they  so  desire. 

As  to  the  plant  of  the  Bee-News, 
P>rt  of  the  machinery  will  be  used  by 


the  World-Herald  and  the  balance 
will  be  sold.  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  (because  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  World-Herald)  the 
community  and  the  advertisers  will 
not  support  a  second  newspajoer,  and 
that  its  operation  entails  heavy  and 
continuous  losses. 

"The  World-Herald,  however,  fully 
recognizes  its  duties  and  obligations 
to  Omaha  and  vicinity,  and  exp>ects 
to  give  this  city  and  territory  enlarged 
newspapers  of  which  our  people  may 
well  be  proud.” 

Ends  ReconstructioR  PregraRi 

In  New  York  H.  M.  Bitner,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  newspapers  said: 
“This  completes  the  reconstruction 
program  successfully  carried  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  3  months.” 

Mr.  Hearst  is  reported  to  have  paid 
$2,250,000  for  the  Bee-News  when  he 
purchased  it  from  Nels  B.  Updike,  a 
grain  man,  in  1928.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  he  lost  approximately  $2,- 
250,000  more,  it  is  reported. 

The  World-Herald  negotiated  for 
purchase  of  the  paper  last  July,  but 
the  deal  fell  through  reputedly  be¬ 
cause  of  $1,200,000  worth  of  outstand¬ 
ing  bonds  callable  at  102  and  person¬ 
ally  pledged  by  Mr.  Hearst.  At  one 
time  these  bonds  had  dropped  to  37 
on  the  market. 

World-Herald  officials  were  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  deal  in  no  way 
was  considered  a  merger,  but  that 
the  purchase  of  plant,  equipment  and 
circulation  lists  had  b^n  made  at 
“junk  prices.” 

Approximately  500  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Bee-News  at  time 
of  the  sale,  and  the  annual  payroll 
was  about  $1,000,000. 

Only  between  35  and  40  persons 
from  all  departments  were  taken 
over  by  the  World-Herald. 

Also  in  the  Bee-News’  last  editions 
appeared  a  full  page  ad  over  the 
World-Herald’s  signature.  In  it  the 
World-Herald  announced  that  it  will 
henceforth  have  complete  reports  of 


every  standard  news  service,  includ¬ 
ing  Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
International  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Daily  News.  NANA  and 
Consolidated. 

The  International  News  wires  and 
two  Associated  Press  memberships 
were  taken  over  from  the  Bee-News. 

H.  E.  Newbranch,  editor  of  the 
World-Herald  since  1911,  continues  as 
editor  in  chief,  with  Roland  M.  Jones, 
George  Grimes  and  Robert  Lasch  as 
associates.  Col.  T.  W.  McCullough, 
who  was  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Omaha  Bee  in  its  prosperous  days 
and  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
Bee- News’  chief  editorial  writer,  was 
taken  over  as  an  editorial  writer. 
W.  E.  Christenson  continues  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  Gilbert  H.  Doorly 
as  assistant. 

All  other  executives  of  the  World 
Herald  remained  unchanged. 

American  Weekly  Dropped 

The  World-Herald  picked  up  Paul 
Mallon  and  Elsie  Robinson  from  the 
Bee- News  as  evening  features.  O.  O. 
Mclntsrre  was  taken  over  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  feature.  Popeye  and 
Blondie  were  added  to  the  evening 
comic  pages;  Skippy  to  the  morning. 

The  World-Herald,  which  already 
was  using  This  Week  and  a  roto¬ 
gravure  section  in  the  Sunday  paper, 
did  not  take  on  the  American  Weekly. 

Discharge  pay  for  Bee-News  em¬ 
ployes  except  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  ranged  up  to  seven  weeks.  All 
white  collar  employes  got  at  least 
three  weeks’  pay,  two  weeks’  sever¬ 
ance  notice  and  a  full  week’s  pay  for 
working  the  paper’s  last  two  days  of 
publication. 

The  World-Herald  will  now  pub¬ 
lish  two  complete  papoers.  Features 
and  the  editorial  page  of  the  evening 
home  edition  will  be  picked  up 
through  the  morning  state  editions. 
The  morning  home  edition  will  be 
made  a  complete  new  poapar. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  yet  to 


MAJOR  STEPS  IN  HEARST  REORGANIZATION 


JUNE  22 — W.  R.  Hearst  announced 

merger  of  New  York  American  with 
Evening  Journal  and  tabloid  morning 
Mirror.  “Uneconomic  compoetition”  of 
three  papoers  in  field  cited.  First 
Hearst  suspension  in  50  years. 

June  30 — In  Rochester,  Mr.  Hearst 
suspoended  publication  of  Evening 
Journal  and  Sunday  American.  In  Al¬ 
bany,  he  shifted  the  Evening  Times 
Union  to  the  morning  field  as  Frank 
Gannett  merged  his  Knickerbocker 
Press,  morning,  with  his  Evening 
News.  Mounting  costs  given  as  rea¬ 
son. 

July  21 — He  leased  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  to  Eleanor  Patterson 
thus  withdrawing  from  capital  field. 
Lease  to  run  five  years.  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  April  had  leased  the  other 
Hearst  Washington  newspapoer  prop¬ 
erty,  the  Herald. 

Aug.  14 — Mr.  Hearst  merged  his  two 
wire  services.  International  News  and 
Universal,  to  “avoid  duplication.” 

Sept.  1 — He  withdrew  his  poetition 
before  the  SEC  for  two  issues  totaling 
$35,500,000  to  reorganize  finances  of 


Hearst  Magazines,  Incorporated. 

Sept.  13 — In  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Hearst 
regained  possession  of  the  Sentinel, 
sold  in  1929  to  Paul  Block  with  option 
to  repurchase.  The  Sentinel  and  its 
Sunday  papoer  are  being  continued, 
along  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  evening  Wis- 
consin  News.  As  part  of  this  deal 
Paul  Block  purchased  from  Mr.  Hearst 
all  of  the  latter’s  stock  in  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  making  Mr.  Block  sole 
owner.  Mr.  Block  stated  he  poaid  Mr. 
Hearst  $2,750,000  for  the  Post-Gazette 
stock  in  addition  to  turning  over  his 
stock  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Sept.  18 — Simplification  of  Hearst 
Corporation’s  newspapoer  holdings 
quietly  accomplished,  it  was  learned. 
Rewording  of  dailies’  incorpxjration 
poapoers  interlinked  compoanies  in  “px>s- 
sessor  corporation.”  No  capital  change 
reported. 

Sept.  24 — The  American  Weekly 
announced  that  for  the  first  time  in 
it  41  years  of  publication  it  would  be 
distributed  on  a  large  .scale  with  Sun¬ 
day  newspapjers  other  than  those 
owned  by  Hearst.  starting  Jan.  2,  1938. 


set  a  combination  circulation  price. 

Stating  that  it  fully  appreciates  the 
responsibility  it  owes  to  the  public  the 
World-Herald  announced  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Accuracy  and 
Fair  Play  made  up  of  M.  B.  McNab, 
business  manager,  Gilbert  H.  Doorly, 
and  Mrs.  Nadine  Bradley,  director  of 
the  women’s  departments.  Readers 
were  invited  to  write  the  board  if  they 
had  any  complaints  to  make. 

Expect  50,000  CIrculatioR  Gaia 
The  World-Herald  eventually  ex- 
poects  to  pick  up  a  net  gain  of  50,000 
circulation,  which  will  bring  its  fig¬ 
ures  to  approximately  200,000  daily 
and  more  Sunday. 

Fourteen  Bee-News  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  added  to  the  World- 
Herald,  including  William  G.  Murphy, 
formerly  news  editor,  afternoon  pa¬ 
pier,  who  becomes  night  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Mason,  former  society 
editor,  who  becomes  society  editor 
of  the  morning  papier. 

Added  to  the  World-Herald’s  after¬ 
noon  paper  were  Col.  T.  W.  McCul¬ 
lough,  who  continues  as  editorial 
writer;  Don  Hollenbeck,  repxirter  who 
continues  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
Ted  Landale,  Svmday  editor,  who 
joins  the  copy  desk. 

Added  to  the  morning  papier  copy 
desk  were  Ralpih  Mears,  former  day 
telegraph  editor  and  George  Trisik, 
who  resigned  as  Bee-News  ni^t  edi¬ 
tor  before  the  sale.  Repiorters  added 
were  Irving  Greene,  John  Savage, 
who  was  combination  photographer- 
reporter  for  the  Bee-News,  and 
Lome  Kennedy.  Irving  Baker  and 
Henry  Molden  of  the  Bee-News 
^orts  depiartment  have  joined  the 
World- Herald  spiorts  st^,  while 
Melingagio,  librarians,  were  retained. 

Fred  S.  Hunter,  former  editor  of 
the  Bee-News,  returned  Wednesday 
from  California  where  he  was  vaca¬ 
tioning  when  the  sale  was  completed. 
He  made  no  comment  on  his  future 
plans,  but  he  vnll  live  at  San  Fer¬ 
nando,  Cal. 

Both  Fred  L  Archibald,  Bee-News 
publisher,  and  Russell  H.  Peters, 
managing  editor,  plans  to  leave  soon 
for  New  York  to  confer  with  Hearst 
executives.  Both  hold  contracts,  as 
does  Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Detroit  Times. 

The  World-Herald  vnll  pierpietuate 
two  Bee-News  charities,  the  Free 
Milk  and  Ice  Fund  and  the  Free  Shoe 
Fund. 

Founded  by  G.  M.  Hitchcock 

Founder  of  the  World-Herald  was 
the  late  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
who  was  one  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  World  War  advisers. 

The  Omaha  Bee  was  founded  in 
1870  by  Edward  Rosewater,  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  immigrant  who  had  been 
President  Lincoln’s  piersonal  telegra¬ 
pher.  He  started  a  give-away  sheet 
to  push  his  fight  for  reorganization 
of  the  school  system,  a  bill  he  had 
originated  in  the  state  legislature  but 
which  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
voters.  He  won  the  fight  in  a  month, 
and  continued  the  Bee  as  a  daily. 

In  a  short  time  Rosewater,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  built  it  into  the  most  poli¬ 
tically  powerful  newspoapor  in  the 
middle  west,  a  position  it  didn’t  start 
losing  until  a  few  years  after  his 
death  in  1907.  His  son,  Victor,  who 
had  taken  the  poapor  over,  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Updike  in  1920.  In  1927  Mr. 
Upxlike  bought  the  Omaha  Daily 
News  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
Bee.  Shortly  thereafter  he  built  a 
new  plant,  then  sold  to  Mr.  Hearst 
the  following  year. 

The  News  had  been  started  by  the 
Scripps  chain,  then  had  become  a  unit 
in  the  old  Cloverleaf  chain. 
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Rifle  Shot  Saves  Newsreel  Man 
Carried  13  Miles  by  Balloons 


DANGLING  IN  HARNESS  from  30 

hydrogen-filled  balloons  which 
broke  from  their  mooring  Sept.  28 
during  testa  of  a  new  photographic 
technique  at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  A1 
Mingalone.  Paramount  News  photog¬ 
rapher,  soared  to  a  height  of  2,000 
feet  and  was  carried  13  miles  before 
an  expert  marksman  in  a  pursuing 
automobile  was  able  to  shoot  him 
down  with  a  rifle.  He  landed  with¬ 
out  injury. 

Mingalone  was  testing  the  “jumping 
balloons”  utilized  in  Germany  for 
vaulting  houses  and  trees  when  the 
freak  mishap  occiured.  Paramount 
News  said  he  was  seeking  some  of  the 
novel  photographic  effects  obtained 
by  Prof.  Piccard  in  one  of  his  strato¬ 
sphere  flights.  Observers  pointed  out, 
however,  that  unusual  aerial  close- 
ups  of  sports  spectacles  also  might 
be  obtainable  by  this  method. 

After  hopping  over  automobiles, 
trees  and  golfers  at  Old  Orchard 
Coimtry  Club  under  27  four-foot 
balloons,  Mingalone  was  hauled  down 
and  three  more  were  added  to  the 
cluster  to  keep  him  aloft.  Each  in¬ 
flated  sphere  has  a  lifting  capacity  of 
more  than  five  povmds,  but  to  Minga- 
lone’s  155  pounds’  weight  was  added 
about  20  pounds  of  camera  and  har¬ 
ness. 

Wind  Snaps  Ropn 

He  then  sailed  through  the  air  with 
ease  but  a  quarter-inch  anchor  rope 
which  kept  him  stationary  40  feet 
above  groimd  snapped  in  a  gust  of 
wind, 
varying 

westerly  direction,  for  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  east  His  alarmed  associates  and 
spectators  began  a  wild  chase  across 
the  countryside  in  a  rainstorm  that 
added  to  the  photographer’s  woe. 

“Immediately  I  thought  of  the  scis¬ 
sors  they  had  given  me  to  free  the 
balloons  and  let  me  down  in  case  of 
emergency,”  Mingalone  wrote  in 


Appointment  of  George  Fort  Milton, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chatto- 
nooga  (Tenn.)  News,  as  a  special 
assistant  in  the 


INS  Ncraes  Wm.  L  c^an  Milton  Named 

Central  Division  Head  TT  C  T  ^  ■ 

William  L.  Cartan  has  been  ap-  U ■  Oa  1  TaClO  A&ClVlSOf 
pointed  Central  Division  news  editor 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  28,  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor- 
in-chief  has  announced. 

Cartan  has  had  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Herald- Examiner  ,  Milwaukee  News, 

Vincennes  (Ind.)  Post  as  city  editor, 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  and  Mon¬ 
roe  (La.)  Morning  World.  He  hais 
been  with  INS  since  1930,  and  was 
formerly  Detroit  bureau  manager  and 
also  assistant  bureau  manager  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  his  new  post  he  will  direct 
the  interchange  news  between  the 
Blast  and  West. 

INS  also  has  appointed  Norman 
Agathon,  formerly  with  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal  and  the  Associated 


Bi 


Georg*  F.  Milton 


trade  agreements 
division  to  ad¬ 
vise  Secretary 
Hull  on  recipm, 
cal  trade  policies 

was  announced 

by  the  State  De. 
partment  in 
Washington 

Sept.  27. 

A  close  friend 
of  Secretary 
Hull.  Mr.  Milton 
accompanied  him 
last  December  to 
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WhoopsI  What  a  ridel  Cameraman  Al 
Mingalone  now  knows  how  witches  who 
ride  broomsticks  feel.  Photo  was  taken 
by  Associated  Press  man  at  scene. 


the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference. 
The  Tennessee  editor  was  expected 
Press,  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  to  report  this  week  for  six  to  nine 
bureau,  and  Jerry  Hallas,  assistant  months’  service, 
manager  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  biureau  At  Chattanooga  Mr.  Milton  said  hit 
manager,  there  succeeding  Walter  appointment  “invoices  no  change  in 
Kiernan,  transferred  to  the  New  York  management  or  policy  of  the  News," 
staff.  adding  that  “during  my  absence  I  shall 

g  return  frequently  to  Chattanooga,  and 

the  welfare  of  this  community  will 
. _  „„„  continue  to  have  first  call  upon  my 

SEHKING  CONTRACT  attention  and  concern.” 

The  Sun-Telegraph  unit  of  the  Duti^  wiU  aligned  by  ^re- 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild  has  pre-  tary  Hull  to  Mr.  Milton  which  wUl 
pared  a  new  contract  to  be  submitted  permit  the  former  to  devote  more  of 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Hearst  news-  attention  to  the  Far  ^st  situation, 
paper,  providing  unusually  high  mini-  ^plamed  at  the  State  Depart- 

mum  wages  as  well  as  the  usual  pre-  n'af'f  offices, 
ferred  shop,  dismissal  bonus  and  over-  Poe  Executive  Editor 

time  provisions.  Foi  reporters  of  less  J.  Charles  Poe  will  continue  as  ex- 
than  a  year’s  experience,  $30  is  asked;  ecutive  editor. 
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It  carried  him  skyward  at  of  an  airnlane  crash  he  exnerienced  years.  $37.50;  less  Mr.  Milton  has  been  connected  with 

altitudes;  luckily  in  a  south-  four  years  ago  on  Long  Island  than  three  years.  $50  and  for  less  than  the  News  since  1919,  and  since  1924 


years  ago  on  Long  Island. 

About  $100  worth  of  hydrogen  was 
used  by  Paramount  to  inflate  the  bal¬ 
loons.  which  are  the  type  used  by 
weather  observers  at  airports.  They 
cost  between  $3.50  and  $4  each. 
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DAILY  APPOINTS 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  has  appointed  Wallace  &  Asso- 


alcmod  Btnrv  for  TTnitoH  Pross  ■ -  V  - T  luruier  auvancemem.  ine  unu  seexs 

29  ^I  Lambed  the  ropes  and  pSled  \  Publisher  Wilmer 


grabbed  the  ropes  and  pulled 
myself  toward  the  spheres  12  feet 
almve  me.  As  I  was  ready  to  cut  the 
first  balloon  loose  a  squall  struck. 

“I  spim  around  and  hurtled  down¬ 
ward.  Somehow  I  still  clutched  my 
camera,  but  sharp  stabs  of  pain  shot 
through  my  hands  and  I  could  hold  it 
no  longer.  I  shot  upward.  The  12 
pounds  of  the  camera  had  been  my 
only  ballast 

“Clouds  cut  off  all  visibility.  I 


as  its  local  retail  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


five  years.  $60.  The  contract  asks  has  been  its  publisher  and  editor.  Al-  cone 
the  following  minimums  for  librari-  though  long  regarded  as  a  Democratic 
ans,  tabulators  and  clerks:  $25  for  leader  in  the  South,  Mr.  Milton  has 
less  than  one  year’s  experience;  $30  not  before  accepted  national  adminis- 
for  less  than  three  years,  and  $35  for  trative  office.  In  1923-24  he  was  na- 
more  than  three  years.  Copyboys  tional  publicity  director  for  William 
having  less  than  a  year’s  experience  G.  McAdoo’s  Presidential  campaign, 
would  get  $20  a  week;  $22.50  for  less  In  1928  he  opposed  former  Governor 
than  three  years  and  $25  for  over  Alfred  E.  Smith’s  selection  as  Demo- 
three  years,  with  the  opportunity  for  cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
further  advancement.  The  unit  seeks  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  South- 

Commission  on  the  Study  of 


M.  Jacoby  until  the  contract  is  set-  Lynching  from  1930  to  1924. 


tied,  or  an  impasse  reached. 


U.  S.  Press  Presents  News  Fairly, 
Fortune  Survey  of  Public  Shows 


Mr.  Milton  is  the  author  of  two 
books,  one  on  Andrew  Johnson  and 
the  other,  “The  Era  of  Conflict,”  on 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  his  times.  He 
has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  sev¬ 
er  al  publications. 
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TWO-THIRDS  of  the  American  public  believes  the  daily’  press  presents  the 
news  fairly,  according  to  the  Fortune  Quarterly  Survey  published  in 
the  magazine’s  October  issue.  Freedom  of  the  press  also  has  the  support  of 
couldn’t  tell  whether  I  was  going  up  a  majority  of  the  nation,  rich  and  poor,  the  survey  indicates.  Fortune’s  ques- 
or  down.  I  was  plenty  scared.  I’ve  tions  and  answers  were  as  follows: 

Is  the  press  fair? 


done  plenty  of  flying  but  it  was 
pretty  lonesome  up  there.” 

Unable  to  Us*  Pistol 

Mingalone  also  had  a  pistol  for  the 
emergency,  but  he  could  not  reach 
it  in  his  hip  pocket  because  of  the 
harness.  One  of  two  shots  fired  from 
a  cornfield  by  a  marksman-priest  who 
had  joined  the  chase,  the  Btev.  James 
Mullen,  of  Old  Orchard  Beach,  punc¬ 
tured  two  balloons  at  600  feet  alti¬ 
tude  and  the  wind-bome  cluster 
descended  gradually.  Philip  Coolidge, 
chief  of  Paramount  cameramen  at  the 
scene,  provided  the  rifle. 

The  photographer’s  camera  was 
found  imdamaged  by  its  fall.  It  con¬ 
tained  100  feet  of  film. 

Undaunted,  Mingalone  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  Oct  29  he’ll  try  the  stunt 
ctgain  and  “next  time  we’ll  make  it 
right”  He  said  it  was  difficult  to 
balance  his  weight  during  the  work, 
but  he  obtained  “some  interesting 
overhead  shots.”  He  added  the  thrill 


No  . 

Don’t  know 


No  . 

Don’t  know 


Total  Prosperous 

Poor 

Northeast 

Mountain 

States 

66.2% 

73.5% 

62.6% 

71.9% 

49.7%, 

26.5 

24.1 

27.8 

24.1 

45.0 

7.3 

2.4 

9.6 

4.0 

5.3 

newspapers 

should  be 

allowed 

to  print  anything  they 

lous  matter? 
Total 

Men 

Women 

1  Prosperous 

Poor 

.  54.8%. 

60.7% 

48.8%, 

61.9% 

50.8%, 

.  39.1 

34.1 

44.3 

36.6 

41.5 

6.1 

5.2 

6.9 

1.5 

7.7 

kind  of  material  should  be  less 
Total 

.  13.8% 

featured? 

Men 

12.5%. 

Women 

14.8% 

Okla.  Dailies  Raise 
Subscription  Price 

Sentiment  for  increased  subscr^ 
tion  prices  for  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Oklahoma  was  expressed  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  75  circulation 
managers  in  Oklahoma  City. 

T.  N.  Smissen,  chairman  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer, 


Crime  .  28.8 

Personal  scandal  .  20.0 

Misleading  statements  .  14.8 

Articles  attacking  the  President  and  other 

public  men  .  4.9 

Articles  causing  dissatisfaction  with  the 

present  order  .  5.8 

Foreign  news  likely  to  make  the  public 
want  to  get  mixed  up  in  a  war .  10.6 


26.8 

19.9 

17.1 


30.3 

20.1 

13.0 


5.1 


4.8 


5.9 


5.8 


of  his  13-mile  flight  didn’t  match  that  Other  .  1.3 


11.5 

1.2 


9.9 

1.3 


print  point  to  a  possible  price  rise  in 
weekly  subscription  rates  of  daily 
papers  of  approximately  3  cents.  Ver¬ 
non  T.  Sanford,  association  secretary 
and  field  manager,  said  the  75  execu¬ 
tives  were  unanimously  in  agreement 
The  Tulsa  World  this  month  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  street  sale  ana 
newsstand  copies  of  the  Sunday  World 
from  5  to  10  cents;  the  Shaw*** 
News  _and  Star  will  increase  the  rural 
Sunday  delivery  rate  to  15  cents  a 
week;  the  McAlester  News-Cafdal 
has  increased  the  weekly  carrier  rato 
from  12  cents  to  15  cents,  and  W 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoento:  has 
its  subscription  rate  by  mail 
cents  to  85  cents  a  month,  daily  >0“ 
Sunday. 
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(65,000  For  Newspaper  Space 
Brought  Million  Dollars  in  Sales 


Simon  &  Schuster's  Full  Pages  in  Dailies  Sold 
500,000  Copies  oi  Dale  Carnegie's  Book  .  .  . 
How  Macmillan  Advertises 


stary 

npro. 

ilidtt 

unced 

e  De.  given  $65,000  to  spend  in  newspaper 
t  in  advertising  what  firm  would  not 
[ton  rttch  with  satisfaction,  then  amaze- 
gent  as  full-page  newspaper  copy 
Ihend  niUed  up  $1,000,000  in  sales? 
tary  He  product  was  not  a  chromium 
dilton  ind  lacquer  machine  on  wheels  de- 
d  him  signed  to  add  to  the  purchaser’s  mate- 
ber  to  nal  pleasures,  or  something  to  eat  or 
rence.  wear,  but  a  book,  and  a  non-fiction 
>ccted  book  at  that. 

'  nint  In  11  months,  advertising  history 
bat  been  made  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
id  hit  in  their  promotion  of  Dale  Carnegie’s 
9^  in  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
lews,”  People."  Sales  have  passed  the  half 
[shall  million  mark,  making  it  the  fastest 
^1  and  selling  non-hction  book  since  the 
/  will  start  of  the  century. 

"  ’^y  Experimeat  ia  Book  Adt 
..  As  a  newspaper  advertising  success 

***^*^n  ii  a  climax  in  a  book 

^  ,  advertising  experiment  begun  in  Jan., 

“  1936,  when  the  publishing  firm  and 
^“on,  jjy  agency,  Schwab  &  Beatty,  decided 
to  use  big  copy  to  promote  the  sales 
of  Artie  McGovern’s  “The  Secret  of 
Keeping  Fit."  This  was  the  first  move 
as  ex-  in  a  distinctly  different  direction  so 
far  as  book  advertising  is  concerned. 
1  with  Besides  the  Carnegie  and  the  Mc- 
1  1924  I  Govern  books,  Simon  &  Schuster  have 
r.  Al-  concentrated  full-page  newspaper 
acratic  ,  campaigns  on  “A  New  Way  to  Better 
n  has 
ninis- 
ts  na- 
’illiam 
paign. 

/emor 
)emo- 
ncy. 

South- 
dy  of 


By  Dale  Carnegie 


Just  Pabluhed! 

HOW  TO  BEAT  THE 
HIGH  COSTDF  LIVING 


concentrated 
campaigns  on 

Golf”  by  Alex  Morrison,  and  “How  to 

D  » u  -u  t  T  •»  u..  umns,  m  the  New  York  Ttmes  and 

^the  High  Cost  of  Living  by  ^y  y^bune  only. 

GiIm,  which  IS  the  most  recent  pub-  -Gone  With  the  Wind”  was  the  first 
lication  to  warrant  such  promotion.  -n  u  i  ,  u  -j  j 

The  Carnegie  book,  however,  has  sur-  Macmillan  IxKak  to  get  such  wide  ad- 

..11  ori.ro,.  vertising  display  in  several  decades, 

passed  all  others  in  returns  on  adver-  ...  .  -ci  o 

. _ _ _ .  Macmillan  authorities  told  Editor  & 

B^k  advertising  in  general,  how-  Publisher.  An  ordmary  novel  gete 
ever,  has  not  been  extended  to  the  the  Sunday  l^k 

limi4  set  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  Their  supplements  if  it  is  ^rticularly  good, 
story  is  one  of  success  with  large  ads.  ®  the  campaign 

whiieas  the  Macmillan  Company,  the  daify  pa^rs. 

publishers  of  “Gone  With  the  Wind,”  S  New 

a  best-seUing  fiction  book  ever  since  appropna- 

its  publication  in  June,  1936,  finds  that  ^lon  for  the  rest  of  the  country  is  cut 
itj  sales  have  best  been  promoted  with  ‘^usi  era  y. 
comparatively  smaller  daily  newspa-  ^**1  Poqes  URRcceitary 

per  copy,  placed  not  more  frequently.  To  the  mind  of  the  advertising  ex- 
but  in  more  and  carefully-chosen  perts  associated  with  Macmillan,  full 
book-reading  centers.  pages  are  not  necessary  to  make  a 

Macmillan  officials  pointed  to  the  book  sell.  “The  newspapers,”  they 
almost  unsurpassed  record  of  “Gone  declare,  “can  do  a  good  job  without 

With  the  Wind”  in  keeping  in  the  top  excessive  space.”  Macmillan  has 

brackets  of  the  best-seller  lists  ever  never  foimd  it  necessary  or  pafticu- 

since  its  first  printing,  and  at  the  larly  advantageous  to  spread  their 

same  time,  advertising  ciirectors  there  daily  ads,  and  only  rarely  is  an  entire  profits,  for  every  bit  of  the  keyed  re- 

<lrew  attention  to  the  comparatively  ad  given  over  to  one  book.  Ordinarily,  turns  must  be  turned  over  to  defray 

restricted  space  campaign  waged  in  the  advertisement  tries  to  push  the  advertising  expenses, 
daily  papers  for  the  book.  Latest  fig-  sales  of  several  Macmillan  books.  Macmillan  is  more  wary  in  the  use 

ures  on  sales  for  Margaret  Mitchell’s  For  Simon  &  Schuster,  a  book  must  of  big  space  in  daily,  or  even  Sun- 
book  approximate  1,380,000  copies.  be  of  the  non-fiction  class,  answering  day,  papers,  in  line  with  their  prin- 

First  FmII  Page  ie  1936  ^  “particular  problem  or  need  of  the  ciple  of  limited  space.  Particularly 

The  first  large  daily-paper  adver-  PubUc”  to  warrant  extensive  daily  ir.  book  supplements,  and  in  rare  cases 

tisement  ever  carried  bv  Simon  &  advertising.  Exanunation  of  the  ‘  quality”  magazines,  where  the 

Schuster  was  in  January,  1936,  when  f^e  titles  of  the  books  which  have  readers  are  book-minded,  large  dis- 
Artie  McGovern’s  health  book  was  put  played  up  so  far  will  reveal  that  play  advertisements  are  not  nec«- 

onthe  market.  It  was  with  that  first  ^11  of  them  are,  in  a  way,  aids  to  a  ^ry,  since  the  readers  ^e  lookmg 
baertion  in  metropolitan  papers  ^tter  life  as  ^atty  explained  it  for  news  of  the  latest  pub^tioi^  and 
throughout  the  nation  that  the  ad-  These  books,  they  thmk,  can  and  will  the  best-selling  books.  Their  mser- 
'•antages  of  full-page  advertising  were  sell,  if  promoted  correctly.  tions  decrease  in  space  as  they  go 

r*alized.  £lach  of  the  big  ads  carries  It  is  for  the  book  council  of  the  into  smaller  papers,  except  in  special 

a  coupon,  with  which  the  sales  divi-  Macmillan  Company  to  judge  the  cases. 

Sion  of  Simon  &  Schuster  can  keep  a  amount  necessary  for  advertising  the  Texts  vx.  Recommendatieex 

dose  check  on  results.  Although  the  books  published  by  that  firm.  When  The  two  publishing  houses  differ 

profits  on  the  McGovern  book  were  the  book  is  accepted  for  publication  radically  in  their  advertising  prin- 
oot  so  great  as  on  succeeding  at-  by  the  final  reading  committee,  an  ciples.  Whereas  Simon  &  Schuster 
t«npts,  Ibey  were  enough  to  warrant  estimation  is  made  of  the  probable  makes  a  point  of  testing  the  value  and 
wntinued  use  of  similar  space  at  vari-  extent  of  its  sales  and  appeal,  and  appeal  of  a  book  before  any  large  in- 
ous  intervals.  upon  that  estimation  an  appropria-  sertions  are  contracted  for,  Macmillan  Macmillxn's  b!g 

At  the  offices  of  the  Macmillan  tion  is  recommended.  If  accepted,  rests  entirely  upon  the  recommenda-  five  columns  for 


Latest  full-page  Simon  &  Shuster  adver¬ 
tising  for  "How  to  Beat  the  High  Cost  of 
Living." 
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First  AFL  News  Unit 
Formed  In  Los  Angeles 


President  Green  Assigns  345  Organizers  to 
Nationwide  Job  in  Addition  to  2,000 
Volunteers  .  .  .  Newspaper  Guild  Has  12 


LOS  ANGELES,  Sept.  29— BatUe 

lines  between  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO  affiliate,  were 
thrown  down  here  this  week  with  the 
organization  by  the  former  of  Local 
No.  1,  American  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Writers  and  Reporters.  The 
federation  is  conducting  a  general 
membership  drive  and  claims  from 
150  to  200  scattered  members.  The 
guild  asserts  this  campaign  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
staff  where  the  guild  claims  90%  of 
eligible  employes. 

Dispatches  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
reveal  a  force  of  345  full-time  organ¬ 
izers  for  the  AFL  was  instructed  this 
week  to  concentrate  on  banding  news 
and  editorial  department  workers  in 
unions  under  the  AFT,. 

The  ANG  has  12  full-time  organ¬ 
izers  with  10  of  them  on  the  CIO 
payroll.  They  receive  $8  a  day. 

Letters  went  from  the  office  of 
AFT,  President  William  Green  to  his 
agents  in  300  key  cities  directing 
them  to  contact  newspaper  men  in 
their  localities  and  negotiate  the  for¬ 
mation  of  federally-chartered  unions, 
a  form  of  organization  which  will  give 
way  to  a  national  body,  under  the 
AFL,  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
local  imits  are  formed. 


Drop  Negotiation  Attempts 

For  some  weeks  the  guild  has  been 
attempting  to  open  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Los  Angeles  Fbcaminer. 
A  meeting  was  scheduled  last  week 
but  with  injection  of  the  AFL  imion 
in  the  picture  the  discussions  were 
deferred.  Immediately  the  guild  filed 
a  request  with  the  regional  office  of 
the  NLRB  for  an  election  at  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  to  determine  which  shall  be 
the  collective  bargaining  agency. 

The  guild  likewise  filed  charges  of 
discrimination  against  the  paper  al¬ 
leging  that  Urcel  Daniel,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  women’s  department  and 
secretary  of  the  Examiner  unit,  is 
being  gradually  denied  work  because 
of  guild  activities. 

J.  W.  Buzzell,  secretary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Council  stated  today  that 
the  federation  had  requested  inter¬ 
views  regarding  contracts  with  sev¬ 
eral  publishers  but  declined  to  say 
with  which.  All  publishers  have  been 
notified  of  the  formation  of  the  AFL 
unicm,  he  said.  Local  No.  1  was 
granted  its  charter  a  week  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buzzell,  and  has  elected 
officers,  but  he  preferred  not  to  give 
their  names.  An  organization  meet¬ 
ing  Sunday  was  attended  by  about 
160.  Guild  leaders  claim  140  of  them 
were  guild  members  trying  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on. 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday 
the  guild  branded  the  AFL  federa¬ 
tion  “a  company  dominated  union” 
formed  “in  what  appears  to  be  a 
conspiracy”  between  the  Examiner 
and  the  AFL. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Young  6«nkar  Admits  TWt| 

Kidnaper  HMes  VNtin  m  Cave 


newspaper  men  at  once,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  here,  but  they  are  available 
should  the  need  for  their  .service  be¬ 
come  manifest. 

The  poll  conducted  among  members 
of  the  ANG  to  decide  the  question  of 
affiliation  with  the  CIO  has  been 
carefully  analyzed  by  the  AFT,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  points  of 
immediate  concentration.  Where  a 
majority  favored  remaining  within 
AFL,  or  there  was  a  "healthy  minor¬ 
ity,”  President  Green  considers  there 
is  fertile  field  for  organization  of  an 
editorial  workers  union  within  his 
fold.  Regional  and  local  organizers 
are  being  made  aware  of  referendum 
votes  within  their  areas  and  advised 
to  proceed  where  the  likelihood  of 
successful  contacts  are  brightest. 

The  345  “key  men”  are  located  for 
the  most  part  in  or  near  large  cen¬ 
ters  and  for  that  reason  creation  of 
AFL  unions  among  news  workers 
will  work  from  the  top  down. 

Typot  May  Organise  Newsmen 

Most  of  the  ANG’s  12  organizers 
have  had  news  writing  experience 
while  few  of  the  AFL  men  have. 
Where  possible  it  was  learned  that 
men  who  hold  typographical  union 
cards  will  be  used  to  organize  AFL 
news  units.  AFL  organizers  begin 
at  $50  per  week  plus  expenses. 

A  list  of  the  ANG  organizers  fol¬ 
low: 


.  r- 


Miller,  Gallup, 
and  Chevalier 
to  Address  ABC 


Speakers  for  Opening  and 
Luncheon  Sessions  Listed 
15  Places  to  Be  Filled 


NAMELESS  DAILY 


Quite  unintentionelly,  the  Chettanooge 
News  appeared  in  its  night  final  edition 
Sept.  18  as  an  anonymous  newspaper.  A 
make-up  man  who  was  new  to  the  work  left 
off  the  masthead  and  the  unusual  error  was 
not  noticed  in  rushing  the  four-star  final  to 
the  streets.  Indications  were  that  very 
few  readers  noticed  the  omission.  Of  a 
half  dozen  to  whom  the  front  page  was 
shown  by  a  reporter  with  the  statement 
that  something  was  wrong  with  it,  only  one 
noticed  the  masthead  was  missing. 


group  directly  after  the  Hudson 
County  Chapter  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  was  expelled  from 
the  organization  for  its  CIO  affiliation. 


AFL  Suspends  Guildsman 
Officer  in  CIO  "War" 


Cedric  Parker,  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  reporter,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Madison  Newspaper  Guild,  pany,  Inc.,  New  York;  Leo  Nejelski, 


Chicago,  Sept.  29 — Speakers  for  the 
opening  and  luncheon  sessions  of  the 
annual  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
convention  to  be  held  here  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  21  and  22,  WMe 
announced  today  by  O.  C.  Ham,  ABC 
managing  director.  Complete  pro- 
gram  details  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future. 

A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Midi) 
Enquirer-News  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asw- 
ciation  ABC  committee,  will  speak  at 
the  opening  general  session  on  the 
importance  of  the  bureau  to  small 
city  newspapers.  Col.  Willard  Cheva¬ 
lier,  vice-president  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  will  also  ad¬ 
dress  the  opening  session.  Odur 
.speakers  may  be  announced  later. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  research  direc¬ 
tor  for  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  aad 
head  of  the  American  Institute  d 
Public  Opinion,  will  be  the  Thurs¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  at 
the  forthcoming  convention  are; 

Newspaper  Division;  J.  Noel  Macy, 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Howard  W,  StodghiU, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  and  Harry  S 
Webster,  Son  Bernardino  (CaL)  Su* 
&  Telegram. 

Advertiser  Division:  F.  R.  Davis, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenec-  i 
tady,  N.  Y.;  J.  W.  Dineen,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Detroit;  Eben 
Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
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Morgan  liull,  a  turniei  I,us  AitifcU's  Timii 
rrporirr  and  de.skman. 

Kichard  Seller,  formerly  of  the  Seattle 
Post-lntrlUgcnccT,  who  was,  president  of  the 
guild  unit  there  during  the  strike  last  fall. 

Honore  Armstrong,  wi<low  of  Everhardt 
Armstrong,  music  critic  whose  discharge 
from  the  Post-Intelligencer  helpe<l  precipitate 
the  strike  there. 

Ernest  S.  Moorer,  Jr.,  formerly  telegraph 
editor  of  Greemvood  (S.  C. )  Index  Jonmal 
and  also  on  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
He  was  with  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  bureau  of 
the  AP,  state  news  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald,  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  UP,  and  re¬ 
porter  and  city  editor  of  Birmingham  Post. 

Nathan  L.  (ioldberg,  who  was  live  years 
in  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  the  AP,  city 
editor  of  Nervark  Free  Press  and  later  of 
Newark  Ledger,  and  also  with  the  Star-Eagle. 

Charles  Irvine,  formerly  on  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  Modesto  News-Herald,  Sausalito 
News,  H'iUits  News,  Shipping  Register,  and 
editor  of  H'estem  Cattle  Markets  and  News 
and  California  Cattleman. 

Morris  Watson,  formerly  with  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Denver  Morning  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  Fr  Examiner,  later  joining  the 
AP  and  becoming  the  subject  of  the  first 
test  of  the  Wagner  .\ct  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Fred  Myers  has  worked  on  the  Kansas  City 
Journal,  United  Press  and  New  York  Mirror. 

Don  Stevens,  formerly  telegraph  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Bernice  Morgan  was  with  the  Knoxville 
Netvs-Sentiucl  for  seven  years  in  classified 
and  editorial  departments. 

Ihruglas  Jacobs,  former  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Mena,  Arkansas  Commonwealth 
College,  who  had  served  as  correspondent  for 
two  labor  news  services  and  on  several  trade 
publications. 

Bill  Davy,  formerly  proiluction  manager 
and  later  purchasing  agent  of  the  Central 
Press  Association  in  Cleveland. 


was  recently  suspended  from  the 
Madison  Federation  of  Labor,  where 
he  held  the  position  of  treasurer,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  guild’s  CIO  relationship. 
Later  at  the  federation’s  annu^ 


Swift  &  Company,  Chicago;  Grafttm 
B.  Perkins.  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  G.  R.  Schaeffer. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago; 
and  P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric 


convention  at  Manitowoc,  Parker  was  Company,  New  York  (one  directw  to 
refused  information  because  of  his  be  elected  for  one  year.) 

CIO  affiliation.  He  explained  he  was 


a  member  of  the  guild,  which  he  said 
was  the  only  union  for  newspaper¬ 
men.  Whereupon  the  AFT.  Wisconsin 
state  president  retorted,  “You’ll  find 
out  differently.” 

Richard  H.  Huffman,  State  Journal 
compositor  and  Madison  Typograph¬ 
ical  union  delegate  to  the  convention, 
was  also  suspended  because  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  CIO. 


GUILD  FILES  CHARGES 

Alleging  the  use  of  coercive  means 
to  impede  organization  and  the  illegal 
dismissal  of  staff  members  by  the 
Afro-American,  the  Baltimore  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  filed  charges  against 
the  publishing  company  with  the  re- 


Advertising  Agency  Division:  B.  C. 
Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  New  York;  and  H.  H. 
Kynett,  Aitkin  -  Kynett  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Business  Paper  Division.  &  R- 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Farm  Paper  Division;  Fred  Bohea 
Successful  Farming,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Magazine  Division;  Phillips  Wymia 
McCall  Corporation,  New  York. 

The  bureau  mailed  blank  proxia 
to  ABC  members  this  week.  Dead¬ 
line  for  filing  proxies  is  Tuesday, 
Oct.  19. 


RESIGNS  FROM  GUILD 


T.  R.  Cuthbert,  secretary- treasurer 


gional  labor  relations  board.  TTie  Afro  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Labor 
is  a  large  negro  paper  whidi  pub-  and  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Term.) 
lishes  special  editions  for  Baltimore,  Labor  World,  resigned  last  week 
Wa^in^on,  Philadelphia,  and  New  from  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Chat- 


York. 


2,000  Voluntear  Organizers 

Where  full-time  organizers  are  not 
stationed.  President  Green  is  said  to 
be  represented  by  more  than  2,000 
volunteer  organizers,  and  10,000  local 
business  agents.  These  will  not  be 
called  for  organizational  work  among 


Organization  of  editorial  workers 
of  newspapers  in  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  into  a  new  AFL  union  will 
be  attempted  in  Jersey  City  it  was 
announced  last  night  by  John  Quinn, 
president  of  the  Hudson  County  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union.  The  annovmcement 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  central 


JOINS  CIO  COUNCIL 

The  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  Sept. 
26  voted  to  apply  for  immediate  affili¬ 
ation  with  the  Toledo  Industrial 
Union  Council,  CIO  unit.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  support  of  ANG 


tanooga,  a  CIO  affiliate.  Cuthbert  waj 
a  charter  member  of  the  guild.  In  * 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  guild 
Travis  K.  Hedrick,  Cuthbert  wrote 
“The  laws  of  the  Tennessee  Feder* 
tion  of  Labor  specifically  say  that  n« 
official  of  the  federation  may  ret^ 
membership  in  any  organization 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Since 


program  and  policies  was  adopted  by  the  American  Newspaper  guild  has 
the  Toledo  Guild,  which  earlier  had  officially  voted  to  withdraw  from  tM 
voted  twice  to  stay  out  of  the  CIO  American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  “ 
and  was  one  of  the  seconders  of  the  with  great  regret  that  I  must  witn- 
Columbus  referenda  on  convention  draw  my  membership  from  the  Chat 
actions.  tanooga  Newspaper  guild.” 


^  iJl'tsS  I  E  s-g-j  SB  e 
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Advertising  in  Depressions 
Wins  for  Southern  California 

Courageous  Start  in  Hard  Times  of  1921 
Has  Put  Tourist  Business  Up  Nearly 
800%  in  16  Years,  Says  Don  Thomas 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Don  Thomas 


by  advertising  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  year-around  vacation 
using  pre-tested  merchandise 

_ methods  and 

copy  technique 
that  abolishes 
exaggeration  in 
favor  of  factual 
statements,  the 
All-Year  Club, 
Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  tourist 
advertising  or¬ 
ganization,  has 
increased  winter 
tourist  business 
from  200,000  to 
500,000  and  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  from 
virtually  none  to  more  than  a  million 
a  year. 

Ihis  phenomenal  increase  is  at¬ 
tributed  solely  to  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  a  substantial  campaign  in 
48  metropolitan  newspapers,  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  aggressive  schedule  in 
leading  weekly  and  monthly  period¬ 
icals,  Don  Thomas,  managing  director 
of  the  All-Year  Club,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Stopping  in  Chicago,  while 
conducting  a  survey  of  response  to 
travel  advertising,  Mr.  Thomas  sup¬ 
ported  his  statement  with  the  fact 
that  California  has  increased  its  tour¬ 
ist  business  nearly  800%  in  16  years 
through  advertising. 

Considered  the  “daddy”  of  com¬ 
munity  travel  campaigns,  the  South¬ 
ern  California  advertising  program  is 
sponsored  by  leading  business  men  of 
Loa  Angeles  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  The  program  dates  back  to  the 
depression  of  1921,  when  business 
le^rs  in  Southern  California  felt 
something  should  be  done  to  increase 
trade.  That  section  had  long  been 
considered  a  winter  resort.  Conse¬ 
quently,  January  and  February 
proved  productive  months,  while  the 
10  other  months  suffered  in  compari¬ 
son. 

Started  ia  Depraatioa 

Following  a  test  campaign  in  one 
state,  the  Southern  California  adver- 
tiiing  program  was  launched  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  1921.  “We  felt  the  time  to 
advertise  is  when  the  going  is  hard 
as  well  as  when  the  going  is  good,” 
explained  Mr.  Thomas.  “We  have 
continued  otir  winter  and  spring  and 
early  summer  campaigns  every  year, 
including  the  recent  depression  years, 
with  the  result  that  today  we  attribute 
the  peak  volume  of  tourist  business 
to  our  depression  advertising.” 

The  club’s  1937  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  amounts  to  $405,000,  which 
includes  newspapers,  magazines  and 
booklets. 

Does  it  pay? 

Mr.  Thomas  declares  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  does.  He  cites,  for 
“Stance,  that  every  dollar  invested  in 
national  advertising  brings  a  return  of 
M3.06  in  tourist  expenditures  in 
Southern  California. 

“And  we  don’t  rely  on  free  pub¬ 
licity  to  get  our  message  across,”  he 
asserted.  “This  is  a  marked  contrast 


to  many  other  travel  campaigns. 

Limitations  of  Pnbiicity 

“Our  campaign  was  set  up  in  1921 
with  a  long-range  view  in  mind.  Our 
people  felt  that  since  publicity  usually 
consists  of  one-time  insertions,  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  the  continuous  re¬ 
sults  that  we  can  through  advertising. 
If  American  business  could  success¬ 
fully  sell  its  wares  by  chiseling  pub¬ 
licity,  it  would  not  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  have  always  felt  that  by  telling 
exactly  the  story  we  wanted  told  in 
exactly  the  medium  and  at  exactly 
the  time  we  wanted  it  told,  we  could 
successfully  build  up  a  continuous 
selling  appeal  that  would  bring  us 
more  results  in  the  long  run  than  in¬ 
termittent  bursts  of  publicity,  which 
flare  brightly  for  the  minute,  but  are 
quickly  forgotten. 

“Southern  California  did  not  expect 
to  chisel  its  way.  This  campaign  was 
founded  by  the  leading  executives  of 
the  area,  who  had  proved  in  their  own 
successful  business  careers  that  we 
must  build  on  solid  rock  and  not  on 
a  sandy  foimdation.  They  knew  we 
could  get  publicity  for  a  while,  but 
that  it  was  an  extremely  shaky  foim¬ 
dation  on  which  to  build  16  years  of 
continuous  activity.  The  fact  that 
they  were  right,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Publicity  reminds  but  seldom  sells.” 

Rapetitiea  Needed 

“We  believe  it  is  not  fair  nor  good 
business  to  expect  newspapers  to  print 
a  lot  of  free  publicity  about  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  let  us  ride  along  in  the 
news  columns  at  the  expense  of  com¬ 
modity  advertisers.  Furthermore,  you 
can’t  repeat  with  publicity.  Your  best 
idea  can  be  us^  legitimately  only 
once  in  the  news  columns.  In  order 
successfully  to  sell  travel,  you  must 
tell  the  same  thing  many  times.  This 
you  can  do  in  paid  space  more  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

Mr.  111011133  stated  the  only  pub¬ 
licity  sent  to  newspapers  by  his  or-' 
ganization  is  legitimate  news.  Such 
material  is  released  sparingly  and  with 
no  attempt  to  exert  pressure  on  edi¬ 
tors  to  use  it.  “To  my  knowledge, 
ours  is  the  only  travel  campaign  that 
has  religiously  followed  tk^  princi¬ 
ple,”  he  said. 

“Our  advertising  follows  strict  mer¬ 
chandising  lines.  We  endeavor  to  sell 
climate,  recreation  and  historical  spots 
of  interest  much  the  same  as  another 
advertiser  would  sell  canned  soup. 
Through  advertising,  we  believe  we 
have  moved  a  greater  volume  of 
people  a  larger  number  of  miles  than 
has  any  other  travel  campaign.” 

40%  Ahead  of  '29 

Mr.  Thomas  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  winter’s  tourist  business 
was  40%  ahead  of  1929’s  and  this  sum¬ 
mer’s  volume  is  the  largest  in  South¬ 
ern  California’s  history. 

Prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency, 
the  All-Year  Club’s  advertisements 
have  introduced  many  innovations  in 
travel  copy.  “We  were  the  first  to 


recognize  that  the  public  is  eye- 
minded,”  he  said.  "Photographs  carry 
believability  and  we  use  them  to  great 
advantage  in  both  our  newspaper  and 
magazine  ads.” 

Mr.  Thomas  also  pointed  out  the 
ads  are  prepared  by  easterners  and 
reflect  the  easterner’s  point  of  view. 
He  stressed  that  easterners  don’t  like 
exaggeration.  “My  first  instruction 
was  never  to  use  superlatives,  but  to 
confine  our  advertising  message  to 
definite  statements  of  fact  to  arouse 
interest.” 

In  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
easterners,  for  example,  the  club  ran 
a  newspaper  advertisement  Jo  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  people  back  east  ought  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  things  they  have  at  home, 
such  as  the  Great  Lakes,  the  tidy  New 
England  villages,  etc.,  but  suggested 
that  the  same  people,  by  seeing  a 
contrast  to  the  familiar  scenic  beau¬ 
ties  at  home,  would  enjoy  their  home 
territory  even  more. 

“The  idea  of  California  being  modest 
was  news,”  commented  Mr.  Thomas, 
“and  the  ad  clicked.” 

10%  Locate  There 

“We  find  it  pays  to  give  a  truthful 
picture  to  the  other  fellow,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  have  confidence  in  the 
virtues  of  California,  for  statistics 
show  that  10%  of  those  who  visit  our 
state  eventually  return  to  locate.  So, 
if  the  product  isn’t  good  enough  to 
stand  the  test,  why  spend  money  to 
advertise  it?  All  we  have  to  do  is  a 
national  sampling  job  through  our  ad¬ 
vertising  program.” 

Stressing  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
tested  advertising  messages,  Mr. 
Thomas  declared; 

“When  advertising  is  not  effective, 
ar  advertiser  has  not  properly  ana¬ 
lyzed  his  market,  his  media  or  his 
selling  story.  If  he  knows  where  his 
responses  come  from,  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  matter  to  direct  his  ad¬ 
vertising  of  pre-tested  appeals  in  that 
direction. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  reaching  any  given  market  on 
quick  notice,”  he  said.  “Because  of 
the  location  of  newspapers  and  the 
class  of  their  readers,  one  automatic¬ 
ally  eliminates  non-productive  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  a  flexible  medium,  easily 
adaptable  to  any  campaign.  A  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  can  be 
changed  overnight  to  meet  new  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  suddenly  arise. 
Finally,  it  is  simple  to  trace  the  re¬ 
sults  of  newspaper  advertising.  It 
leaves  no  feeling  of  shooting  for  re¬ 
sults  in  the  dark.” 

New  Themas  Foand 

'The  club’s  newspaper  program,  gen¬ 
erally,  includes  quarter- page  space  of 
nine  to  ten  insertions  in  each  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  used.  Dominant 
space  in  a  selected  list  of  magazines 
completes  the  organization’s  twice-a- 
year  advertising  schedule. 

Typical  of  the  club’s  ability  to  keep 
its  program  flexible  and  timely  was 
the  depression  series  of  ads,  which 
featured  health  as  the  motivating 
theme  in  attracting  California  visitors. 


Example  of  large  newspaper  copy  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  vacation  visitors  to 
Southern  California. 

Tired  business  men,  who  had  formerly 
looked  upon  travel  as  pleasure,  were 
urged  to  come  to  sunny  California  to 
repair  frayed  nerves  and  to  build  up 
resistance  for  the  rigors  of  business 
management  during  that  trying  period. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  tourist 
market,  the  club  conducted  a  survey 
and  found  that  83%  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  have  only  two  weeks’  vacation. 
The  club  was  aware  that  many  people 
dreamed  of  seeing  California,  but  de¬ 
layed  the  trip  because  they  felt  two 
weeks  were  not  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  enjoy  its  pleasures.  As  a 
result,  the  club  advertised  its  famous 
two-week  vacation  trip  to  California, 
showing  how  a  person  would  have  10 
days  to  spend  there,  aside  from  travel¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  state.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  26,000  people  took  the  two-week 
vacation  trip  to  California,  Mr.  Thomas 
stated. 

Travel  It  Big  Industry 

Mr.  Thomas  emphasized  the  day  has 
passed  for  selfish  competition  among 
states  for  tourists.  “We  are  interested 
in  creating  travel,”  he  said.  “The  day 
of  selfish  thinking  is  over.  Today  we 
sit  down  and  fraternize  with  the  Flor¬ 
ida  boys  and  those  in  other  states 
engaged  in  promoting  travel.  For  we 
know  that,  while  we  may  not  get  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tourist  this  year,  they  are 
likely  to  come  to  our  state  next  year. 
People  want  to  travel.  They  spend 
surplus  when  they  do  and  that  means 
more  business  for  all  concerned. 
Therefore,  it  is  better  to  have  har¬ 
mony  between  regions  rather  than 
rivalry.” 

Americans  spend  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  travel,  he  said,  and  the  travel 
industry  is  fast  becoming  the  nation’s 
biggest  business.  “The  travel  business 
today  is  almost  as  great  as  meat  pack¬ 
ing,  petroleum  refining,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  the  products  of  iron 
and  steel  blast  furnaces  combined,”  he 
stated. 

JAPS  BOMB  PHOTOGS 

Four  cameramen  in  the  employ  of 
American  concerns  were  bomlwd  and 
machine-gunned  by  Japanese  planes 
Sept.  29,  while  they  were  accompany¬ 
ing  a  Chinese  officer  to  the  front  near 
the  North  Station  area,  Shanghai.  ’The 
photographers,  Eric  Mayell,  Fox  Mo¬ 
vietone;  Arthur  Menken,  Paramount; 
Rudolfo  Brandt,  NEA,  and  H.  S.  Wong, 
Metrotone,  were  uninjured. 

CHANGES  IN  MOBILE 

George  Cox,  Jr.,  for  three  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Mobile  Times, 
has  resigned  to  become  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Mobile  Press  Register.  Cox  is 
succeeded  on  the  Times  by  Rhodes 
MacPhail,  who  left  Mobile  four  years 
ago  to  become  an  investigator  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 
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Black  Refuses 
Answer  on  KKK 
to  70  Newsmen 

Met  on  Liner,  He  Hints  Reply 
by  Radio  .  .  .  Angry  at 
Offer  of  Articles 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept  29 — Confronted 
by  more  than  70  press  and  newsreel 
representatives  at  8  a.m.  today  aboard 
the  SS.  City  of  Norfolk  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  as  his  “secret”  voyage 
from  Elngland  neared  its  end,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  left 
unanswered  a  point-blank  question 
on  the  current  national  issue — his  al¬ 
leged  life  membership  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

The  only  burst  of  anger  from  the 
Roosevelt  appointee  came  wh«i  W.  H. 
Mylander,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Paul  Block’s  newspapers, 
offered  Mr.  Black  a  file  of  newspa¬ 
pers  containing  Ray  Sprigle’s  arti¬ 
cles.  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
which  broke  the  Klan  story,  is  a 
Block  paper. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  copies  of 
the  Post-Gazette’s  series?”  Mylander 
asked. 

Refers  to  Pael  Block 

“You  take  that  back  to  Mr.  Block,” 
was  the  Justice’s  sharp  rejoinder. 
Then  he  slammed  the  stateroom  door. 
In  refusing  to  comment  on  the  Klan 
question  Justice  Black  indicated  to 
his  interviewers  that  he  might  make 
a  statement  later  by  radio. 

While  photographers  and  newsreel 
men  went  to  work  Justice  Black  took 
off  his  hat  and  faced  the  animated 
faces  before  him.  Asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment,  he  considered  briefly  and  re¬ 
plied: 

“When  I  have  any  statement  to 
make  on  any  subject  I  will  make  it  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  misquoted,  and 
so  the  public  can  hear  it.” 

“Does  that  mean  a  radio  speech?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“Well,  some  parts  of  the  press  might 
fail  to  publish  what  I  said,”  he  ven¬ 
tured. 

Parries  KIor  9«*sfioR 

A  closing  shot  was  fired  by  Russell 
Porter  of  the  New  York  Times. 

“Will  you  answer  this  one  direct 
question,  Mr.  Justice — Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?” 

Black  looked  about  and  answered 
deliberately: 


Ray  Spriqla,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  re¬ 
porter  who  broke  the  KKK  series  on 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  is  behind  him  to 
the  right  smoking  a  pipe  in  this  group  of 
newspapermen  questioning  the  Roosevelt 
appointee  upon  his  return  from  Europe. 
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“I  have  already  made  my  state¬ 
ment.” 

About  this  time  the  photographers 
were  calling  for  closeups  of  figure 
No.  1  on  today’s  news  pages. 

“Sure  get  all  you  wish,”  was  the 
unexpectedly  cordial  reply. 

And  himdreds  of  pictures  were 
taken,  the  snapping  continuing  until 
after  the  ship  had  docked  about  8:30 
a.m. 

One  sure  indication  that  Justice 
Black  was  prepared  for  news  board¬ 
ers  when  he  reached  Old  Point  was 
borne  out  in  his  statement: 

“This  is  really  a  great  reception.  I 
am  delighted.”  And  he  smiled  as  he 
said  it. 

Mr.  Black  shook  hands  with  J.  Fred 
Essary,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  when  that  reporter 
led  the  way  to  the  deck  where  the 
Justice  was  awaiting  the  press.  The 
reporters  had  waited  while  Mr.  Black 
ate  his  breakfast 

Flying  spray  wet  some  of  the 
sleepy  news  representatives  as  they 
set  out  from  Norfolk  shortly  after  6 
ajn.  in  boats  of  the  U.  S.  custom  ser¬ 
vice. 

First  messages  of  the  arrival  were 
sent  from  the  ship.  And  it  was  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  the  United 
Press,  the  Associated  Press  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  worked  to¬ 
gether.  As  the  ship’s  radio  could 
handle  only  one  message  at  a  time, 
it  was  decided  to  send  a  composite 
story  to  Atlantic  City,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  the  offices  of  the  three  news 
services.  The  radio  toll  was  21  cents 
a  word  and  several  thousand  words 
were  sent  in  this  manner. 

Refused  Radio  Statemeut 

An  effort  to  secure  a  pre-arrival 
statement  from  Justice  Black  was 
made  by  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  Tuesday  night.  A  radiogram  was 
sent  to  him  asking  for  a  statement. 
The  reply  was  terse,  “Nothing  for 
pubUcation.” 

From  the  coverage  standpoint  the 


story  was  another  triumph  for  news 
efficiency  with  the  latest  in  equip¬ 
ment  on  hand,  but  after  all  few  ex¬ 
pected  Justice  Black  to  make  any 
statement  of  consequence  this  side 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  the  reporters  representing 
the  press  associations  were:  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Eric  Friedheim, 
Washington  bureau,  and  S.  G.  Deb- 
man,  Norfolk;  United  Press,  Russell 
Turner,  Washington,  Harry  Ferguson, 
New  York,  and  Miss  Virginia  Man¬ 
ning,  Norfolk;  and  Nathan  Robertson 
of  the  AP. 


Full  Picture  EquipmuRt 

Picture  agencies  met  the  big  story 
of  the  day  with  full  equipment  and 
detailed  preparations.  All  had  port¬ 
able  apparatus  set  up. 

George  Alexander,  Times  -  Wide 
World,  was  equipped  with  a  portable 
developer  and  printer  as  well  as  a 
transmitter.  He  took  the  pictures, 
developed  them  and  then  put  them  on 
the  wire.  A1  Nessensohn  and  Maurice 
Lanign  did  likewise  for  Acme. 

Mack  Barron  and  Sam  Fox,  New 
York  bureau,  with  Jerry  Raley, 
Washington  bureau,  dispatched  INS 
pictures  over  a  special  portable 
soimd  transmitter  set  up  in  the  Hotel 
Monticello. 

Representing  AP  Photos  were  Eki 
O’Hare  and  Herbert  White.  They 
met  the  ship  with  Frank  Miller,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  photography  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  Upon  landing  they 
rushed  the  Sun’s  portable  Wirephoto 
truck  parked  near  the  dock.  While 
the  photographer  was  developing  and 
printing  Thomas  M.  O’Neill,  Sun  po¬ 
litical  reporter  who  also  had  boarded 
the  ship,  dictated  his  story  to  his 
office  in  Baltimore  over  the  same  tele¬ 
phone  connection  that  carried  Black’s 
pictures  later. 

The  Justice’s  arrival  was  the  day’s 
lead  story  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  also  was  one  of  the  biggest 
news  events  ever  to  come  to  Norfolk. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  sent 


Reporter  W.  E.  Debnam  and  Photog¬ 
rapher  H.  D.  Vollmer.  The  Norfolk ' 
Virginian-Pilot  was  covered  by 
Joseph  A.  Bobbitt  and  Photographer 
Charles  J.  Borjes. 

Among  other  newspapermen  on  the 
story  were:  Jack  Morris,  Richmond 
Times- Dispatch;  Doris  Fleeson,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Sandersrm  Van¬ 
derbilt,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
John  E.  Cline,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  W.  A.  Edwards,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  T.  D.  Catton,  Cleveland  Neva, 
and  Robert  Barber,  managing  editor, 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star. 

(Justice  Black  announced  Thun- 
day  he  would  address  the  nation  Fri¬ 
day  night  over  NBC  and  CBS.) 


BLACK  SPENT  WEEK 
WITH  U.  S.  REPORTER 


While  EngUsh  and  American  new^ 
papermen  tore  their  hair,  when  in 
receipt  of  frantic  cables  from  their 
offices  to  get  a  story  from  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black,  for  a  period  of  four 
days  Paul  Ward  of  the  Baltimore  Sw 
was  the  only  reporter  in  daily  toudi 
with  the  ex-senator  in  London. 

As  a  friend  of  Black,  Ward  made 
preparations  to  entertain  the  Justice 
while  in  London  for  a  vacation  tr^ 
only  to  have  a  big  story  drop  right 
into  his  lap. 

On  arriving  in  London  Sept  U 
Black  was  immediately  besieged  by 
reporters  in  his  hotel  for  a  statement 
OP  whether  or  not  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This  story  was 
played  up  big  in  most  of  the  London 
papers. 

Dodges  Reporters 

Black  finally  refused  to  see  aof 
reporters,  though  the  United  Pres 
was  able  to  get  a  statement  that  “he 
had  no  comment  to  make.” 

However,  Black  and  Ward  spent  the 
week  toge^er,  with  the  ex-Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Sun,  a^ 
to  file  detailed  accounts  of  the  daily 
doings  of  the  Justice  every  night 


JUSTICE  BLACK  ARRIVES  IN  THE  U.  S. 


K.K.K.  WHITECAPS  DANCED  ON  TWO  DRAVtONG  BOARDS 


WHITE  CAPS  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  provided 
H.  M.  Talbxu^  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  Joe  Parrish,  Chicago 
Tribune  cartoonist,  with  the  same  idea 
for  cartoons  dealing  with  the  home¬ 
coming  of  Justice  Black,  confronted 
with  charges  of  Klan  membership. 

Although  Mr.  Talhurt’s  cartoon  ap¬ 
peared  in  advance  of  Mr.  Parrish’s, 


the  latter  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
had  not  seen  the  former’s  cartoon, 
imtil  it  was  reprinted  in  another 
Chicago  newspaper  after  his  cartoon 
was  published  in  the  Tribime,  Sept. 
27.  'IVeatment  of  the  “white  caps” 
and  Justice  Black  standing  in  the 
prow  of  the  ship  was  quite  similar, 
with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Parrish 
had  a  steward  inquiring  if  Mr.  Black 


felt  sea  sick.  Mr.  Talburt  had  the 
justice  standing  alone  on  the  boat 
with  a  huge  question  mark  looming 
up  from  New  York  City’s  skyline. 

The  coincidence  of  two  cartoonists 
hitting  upon  the  same  idea  is  not  new 
in  American  newspapers,  but  the  com¬ 
parative  infrequency  of  such  odditia 
makes  such  an  incident  newsworthy 
in  the  minds  of  newspapermen. 


WHITE  CAPS 


HEplfO  R  OCTOBER  2.  1937 
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Iitediation  of  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Strike  Fails 

Peace  Efforts  at  Standstill  with  Strike  Activity 
Continuing  .  .  .  Strikers  Working  on  Circulation 
And  Advertising  .  .  .  Paper  Denies  Losses 

efforts  to  settle  the  guild  strike  on  unions  and  the  other  605  are  eligible 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  through  to  guild  membership.  There  are  190 


ihe  offices  of  the  State  Mediation 
Board  failed  Wednesday  afternoon 
with  neither  the  management  nor  the 
guild  willing  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
other  side.  The  main  obstacle  to 


on  strike  according  to  figures  there. 

The  strike  headquarters  maintain 
that  “over  250”  are  on  strike. 

The  management’s  refusal  to  re- 
_  employ  all  strikers  is  due  to  an  over- 

^eace  was  the  management’s  refusal  staffed  plant,  it  was  learned,  which 
inunediately  to  reinstate  all  strikers,  was  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  the 
William  H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Times-Union,  and  the  Eagle’s  efforts 
b(^,  said,  “I  think  we  explored  the  to  make  jobs  for  the  Times-Union 
situation  from  every  possible  point  of  employes.  On  Sept.  11  there  were  57 
view,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  more  persons  on  the  news  department 
bringing  the  parties  together.  The  payroll  than  in  the  same  week  a  year 
door  is  always  open  to  both  parties 
it  they  again  wish  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  board’s  services.” 

M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher; 

Miss  Ellen  Dockery,  treasurer;  Harry 
Madden,  advertising  director;  and 
Arthur  Windel,  attorney,  represented 


ago.  Fifty- three  are  now  working. 

Strike  Activity  Continues 

Strike  activities  continue  around  the 
Elagle  plant,  planned  in  the  strike 
headquarters  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
building  across  Fulton  Street.  A 
minimum  of  two  pickets  are  before  the 


the  Eagle  at  the  conferences  which  Eagle  plant  all  day  with  mass  picket- 


began  last  week.  Delegates  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  were: 
Milton  Kaufman,  executive  secretary; 

L  Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  Elagle 
unit;  Lyle  K.  Dowling,  a  unit  mem¬ 
ber;  Carl  Randau,  president  of  the 
New  York  guild;  and  Barham  G.  Is- 
serman,  attorney. 

Both  Rojoct  Proposals 
At  Monday’s  meeting  the  manage¬ 
ment  rejected  a  proposal  basis  for 
settlement  offered  by  the  board  and 
submitted  covmter  proposals.  These 
were  in  turn  rejected  by  the  guild  at 
Wednesday’s  meeting. 

It  was  learned  that  the  management 
offered  the  guild  for  its  members  in 
the  news  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  a  contract  similar  to  that  signed 
by  the  guild  with  the  World-Telegram 
but  containing  a  wage  scale  provided 
for  in  the  guild  contract  with  the 
Newark  Ledger. 

With  the  40-hour  week  already  in 
effect  in  the  Eagle  and  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment  on  a  five-day  basis,  the 
management  agreed  to  make  a  study 
until  Jan.  1  of  the  possibility  of  put¬ 
ting  the  commercial  departments  on 
a  40-hour,  five-day  instead  of  six-day 
basis. 

The  Eagle  also  agreed  that  if  the 
contract  was  accepted  it  would  im¬ 
mediately  rehire  as  many  striking 
employes  as  were  required.  Those 
not  immediately  reinstated  were  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  as  they  occurred.  The  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  not  to  go  outside  of  this 
group  for  replacements  for  a  year. 

Reiiittatcmciit  Demanded 
Guildsmen  feel  that  the  immediate 
reinstatement  of  all  strikers  has  to  be 
guaranteed”  before  any  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  can  be  en¬ 
tered  into.  In  a  statement  issued 
Wednesday  night  it  said:  “The  guild 
from  the  beginning  has  sought  to  be 
conciliatory,  but,  as  in  any  imion 
agreement,  it  could  not  accept  a  settle¬ 
ment  that  meant  discrimination 
against  a  large,  or  any,  share  of  the 
persons  who  were  forced  to  strike. 
Ilie  guild  has  no  other  recourse  but 
te  press  the  strike  with  the  greatest 
'Tgor,  and  that  it  will  do.” 

It  was  learned  at  the  Eagle  plant 
mere  are  938  employes  in  the  plant 
ttcluding  carrier  boys.  333  of  these 
belong  to  one  or  another  of  10  AFL 


ing  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  when  the  mechanical  forces 
go  to  work.  Voluntary  pickets  from 
other  guild  units  in  the  city  at  times 
swell  the  lines  to  around  300. 

Efforts  are  being  directed  to  gain 
the  support  of  carrier  boys  and  to 
force  local  merchants  who  advertise  in 
the  Eagle  to  withdraw  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  Strikers  see  a  “large  percentage 
of  advertising  out,  particularly  the 
classified,”  and  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  circulation.  The  Guild  Reporter, 
Sept.  27,  stated  the  Elagle’s  circulation 
had  been  pulled  down  “from  a  re¬ 
puted  125,000  to  around  70,000,  the 
cut  being  aided  by  the  walkout  of 
nearly  600  carrier  boys.”  and  also 
“heavy  cancellation  of  ads.” 

Advertising  placed  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  and  Thursday  morning  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  by  the  newspaper 
management  said:  “The  circulation 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  is  larger 
today  than  ever  before  in  its  96  years 
of  publishing  experience.” 

At  the  plant  it  was  learned  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  “holding  up  well.” 

In  strike  headquarters  at  308  Fulton 
Street  strike  activity  is  carried  on  at 
fever  heat.  An  endless  stream  of 
names  is  being  shouted  by  secretaries 
or  committee  chairmen  in  efforts  to 
form  picket  lines. 

Several  stores  in  Brooklyn  are  be- 


EDrrOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Ort.  3-5 — New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs,  convention, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Oct.  4  —  International  Labor 
Press  of  America,  meeting,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Ort.  4-10 — Annual  Newspaper 
Week  Observance,  California, 
auspices  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  Four  A. 

Ort.  2-4-9-11-16  and  18— Ser¬ 
ies  of  Regional  meetings  by 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn. 

Ort.  4-5 — New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  on  Current 
Problems,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Ort.  4 — 16th  Annual  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Newspaper  Institute,  aus¬ 
pices  New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Ort.  12 — National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  special  member¬ 
ship  meeting.  New  York  City. 

Ort.  13-14— Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 

Neil  House,  Columbus,  O. 

Oct.  14-16 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
Orleans. 

Oct.  14-16 — Associated  Col¬ 
legiate  Press,  annual  convention, 
Medinah  Club,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-19 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Hollywood. 

Oct.  18-19 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  Inc., 
fall  conference,  Medinah  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20 — I  n  1  a  n  d  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22— Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-23 — AAAA  third  an¬ 
nual  Pacific  Coast  convention. 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte, 
Cal. 

ing  picketed  by  the  strikers  following 
their  failure  to  gain  withdrawal  of 
advertising  from  the  Eagle.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  guild  to  call  on  the 
store  managements  and  request  co¬ 
operation  against  the  paper  and  to 
picket  if  this  fails.  Guildsmen  express 
satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  has  been  diverted  from 
the  newspaper,  stating  “this  is  a  good 
labor  town.” 

Last  Saturday  the  guild  conducted 
a  “Labor  Parade”  through  the  center 


SUBWAY  WORKERS  AID  EAGLE  STRIKERS 

Scene  in  front  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  plant  as  picket  line  of  striking  guildsmen  was 
augmented  Sept.  25  by  members  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union,  a  CIO  affiliate, 
agitating  for  higher  pay  for  B.M.T.  subway  employes. 


of  Brooklyn  in  which  22  different 
unions,  about  half  of  them  CIO,  and- 
the  guild  sound  automobile  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Wednesday  night  about  1,000 
persons  attended  a  dance  and  benefit 
performance  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Labor  Lyceum  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Citizens’  Committee  in  support 
of  the  strikers. 

Thursday  morning  100,000  copies  of 
the  third  edition  of  the  one-sheet 
strike  paper  were  issued.  Other  ac¬ 
tivities  include  a  squad  of  speakers 
who  talk  to  different  organizations 
seeking  aid  for  the  strikers,  a  nightly 
broadcast  over  WEVD  for  10  minutes 
at  10:50  and  the  operation  by  tele¬ 
phone  of  some  of  the  striking  classified 
solicitors  working  to  get  their  old 
accoimts  to  withdraw. 

Guildsmen  will  not  admit  that  they 
are  trying  to  put  the  Eagle  out  of 
business.  “We  are  letting  Goodfellow 
know  that  there  is  a  strike  on,”  a 
spokesman  said,  “and  that  we  want 
our  jobs  and  job  security.” 

■ 

Guild  Seeks  Election 
Of  AP  Men  in  3  Cities 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  last 
week  petitioned  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  elections  in  the 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
bimeaus  of  the  Associated  Press.  No 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  NLRB 
on  the  petitions,  which  were  filed 
locally. 

Meanwhile  guild  negotiations  with 
the  AP  management  regarding  the 
New  York  office  have  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still  waiting  the  coming  AP  board  of 
directors’  meeting  next  week.  The 
guild  has  asked  the  board  to  take 
definite  action  on  a  contract  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  guild  which  provides 
minimums  ranging  from  $25  per  week 
for  inexperienced  editors,  news  photo 
editors,  reporters,  feature  writers, 
photographers,  artists,  cartoonists  and 
retouchers  to  $75  after  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  library  workers,  $^  with  no 
experience  to  $50  with  three  years; 
$25  to  $75  for  darkroom  workers  after 
four  years,  and  a  scale  up  to  $65  for 
stock  tabulators. 


Agnes  Fahy  Discharged 
By  Newark  Ledger 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  New¬ 
ark  Newspaper  Guild  to  gain  the  re¬ 
instatement  of  Agnes  Fahy,  who  was 
dismissed  by  the  Newark  Ledger, 
Sept.  22,  because,  the  guild  claims,  of 
her  union  activity.  Miss  Fahy  is 
president  of  the  Newark  Guild  and 
was  recently  named  a  labor  member 
of  the  Mayor’s  Municipal  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  in  Newark  and  is  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Greater  Newark  In¬ 
dustrial  Council,  CIO. 

A  guild  committee  called  on  Philip 
Hochstein,  editor,  on  Friday  and  de¬ 
manded  Miss  Fahy’s  reinstatement 
but  it  was  refused.  Miss  Fahy  has 
been  with  the  Ledger  for  about  eight 
years. 

■ 

ASHCRAFT  RESIGNS 

Garland  Ashcraft,  Cleveland  Press 
reporter  and  international  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  notified  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  his  intention  of 
resigning  from  the  lEB  as  soon  as  his 
successor  can  be  selected,  according 
to  the  Guild  Reporter,  Sept.  27.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  resignation  were  not 
available  but  according  to  the  guild 
report,  Ashcraft  has  increased  his 
participation  in  the  Cleveland  labor 
movement  and  his  assignments  for  the 
Press  frequently  take  him  out  of  the 
city  and  make '  his  lEB  work  diffi¬ 
cult. 
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Keen  Competition 
Of  Supplements 
Forecast  for  '38 

American  Weekly,  Adding 

Six  Markets.  Drops  Omaha 
. . .  Duplication  in  Cleveland 

Keener  competition  than  ever  among 
the  Sunday  magazine  supplements 
distributed  by  lists  of  newspapers  is 
forecast  by  current  changes  in  their 
set-up. 

American  Weekly,  which  last  week 
announced  addition  of  six  non-Hearst 
newspapers,  this  week  lost  one  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  Omaha  Bee-News  was 
sold  to  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Henry  Doorly,  publisher  of  the  World- 
Herald,  notified  Raymond  Gilleau- 
deau,  president  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  that  This  Week  would  be  the 
only  Sunday  magazine  distributed  by 
the  World-Herald.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  in  some  quarters  that  both 
supplements  might  be  continued  in 
Omaha. 

Such  duplication  will  become  an 
actuality  for  the  first  time  in  Cleve¬ 
land  when  the  Plain  Dealer,  only 
Sunday  paper  in  the  Ohio  metropolis, 
begins  distribution  of  Amsrican 
Weekly  Jan.  2  while  retaining  This 
Week.  Advertising  men  speculated 
about  the  possible  effect  of  this  dupli¬ 
cation  on  advertising  sales  of  the  two 
magazines.  Some  advertisers  use 
both,  but  usually  on  a  staggered 
•schedule. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Journal  will 
switch  from  This  Week  to  American 
Weekly,  while  the  Tribune  will  take 
over  distribution  of  This  Week. 

In  Buffalo,  where  the  Courier- 
Express  has  signed  with  American 
Weekly,  This  Week  is  distributed  by 
the  Times.  There  is  no  competition 
involved  by  the  addition  of  Houston 
Post,  Nashville  Tennesseean,  and 
Wichita  Beacon  to  the  American 
Weekly  list. 

An  unknown  factor  in  the  situation 
is  the  proposed  new  Week-End  maga¬ 
zine,  whi^  has  announced  Feb.  6  as 
its  beginning  date,  but  which  has  not 
yet  made  public  any  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  imder  contract.  Backers  of  this 
magazine,  it  is  understood,  have 
sought  to  sign  newspapers  on  the 
This  Week  list,  among  oAers,  arguing 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  use  of 
both  supplements  by  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Both  American  Weekly  and 
Week-End  would  be  covered  by  the 
recent  agreement  of  This  Week  news¬ 
papers  not  to  take  on  “any  type  of 
publication”  without  first  consulting 
their  This  Week  associates. 

The  American  Weekly,  announcing 
that  the  new  set-up  will  give  it  nearly 
7,000,000  circulation,  will  increase  its 
rates  for  black-and-white  copy  from 
$9.50  to  $10.50  an  agate  line,  from 
$17,500  to  $19,500  a  page;  for  full  color 
from  $18,000  to  $20,000  a  page;  and 
for  back  page  in  color,  from  $20,000 
to  $22,500. 

■ 

K  K  K  OR  KUTUP? 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  27 — “Kastieate  the 
Kallous  Kallumniator,  Ray  Sprigle.” 
A  huge  charred  wooden  cross  with  a 
white  wooden  tombstone  inscribed 
with  this  sign  was  burned  Sept.  24 
near  the  100-acre  farm  on  which  lives 
Ray  Sprigle,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
reporter  who  recently  portrayed  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black 
as  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Although  the  cross  and  tombstone  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  the  work  of  a  master 
craftsman,  police  were  disposed  to 
treat  the  matter  as  a  joke.  Sprigle 
was  out  of  the  city  at  the  time. 


J.  D.  HOGUE  SUCCEEDS 
BAILEY  IN  UTICA 

Retirement  of  Prentiss  Bailey  as 
publisher  of  Utico  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch  at  his  own  request  to  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  board  of  that 
paper,  and  appointment  of  J.  David 
Hogue  as  general  manager  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bailey,  effective  Oct.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  30  by  Frank  Gannett, 
president  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 
The  Observer-Dispatch  is  a  Gannett 
daily. 

Mr.  Hogue,  a  former  publisher,  goes 
to  his  new  post  from  the  Chicago  office 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  national 
advertising  representatives,  which  he 
joined  in  1935.  He  is  39  years  old. 
He  became  publisher  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun  in  1926  and  fovu:  years 
later  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial  following 
a  consolidation.  He  went  to  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  1932  as  publisher  of  tne 
North  Jersey  Courier,  remaining  until 
he  joined  the  McKinney  company’s 
Chicago  staff. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Observer  and  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
E.  Prentiss  Bailey,  editor  and  part 
owner,  in  1913.  In  1922  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  was  merged  with  it  as  the 
Observer-Dispatch  by  Mr.  Gannett 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  who  remained  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  With  his  retirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  duties  this  week  he  intends  to 
devote  his  time  to  civic  affairs.  He  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Utica 
Y.M.C.A.  and  chairman  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

PHILA.  PRICE  RISE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishek) 

Philaoelphia,  Sept.  30 — By  mutual 
agreement  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Camden 
Courier  have  raised  the  price  of  single 
copies  from  two  cents  to  three  cents 
effective  Oct.  1  in  circulation  areas 
outside  the  immediate  Philadelphia 
vicinity.  P*rice  will  remain  two  cents 
a  copy  in  Philadelphia  and  suburban 
areas,  it  was  announced.  Evening 
newspapers  are  not  affected  by 
change. 

ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Mobile  Times  will  begin  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  Sunday  edition  Oct.  3. 
A  16-page  comic  section  and  other 
usual  Sunday  features  are  planned. 
TTie  Times  is  affiliated  with  the  Fen¬ 
tress- Marsh  group  of  papers. 


FORUM  ON  ACCURACY 
SET  FOR  AP  EDITORS 

George  Olds  To  Head  Dis¬ 
cussion  at  New  Orleans 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publi-sheb) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  30— From 
Maine  to  Ccilifornia  acceptances  are 
pouring  in  for  fifth  annual  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  meeting,  in¬ 
dicating  a  record  attendance  at  New 
Orleans  Oct.  14,  15  and  16. 

Convening  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
the  editors  will  concentrate  on  discus¬ 
sion,  with  fewer  set  speeches  on  a 
shorter  formal  program  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Outside  of  a  few  addresses  on 
Spanish  and  Chinese  coverage,  the 
entire  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  give 
and  take  analysis. 

The  meeting  will  open  9:30  A.  M. 
Thursday,  Oct.  14,  with  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  general 
chairman,  and  then  plunge  into  dis¬ 
cussion  immediately.  All  of  Thursday 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  pictures, 
with  timely  exhibits  of  picture  prog¬ 
ress. 

Friday  morning  George  Olds,  of 
Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader  & 
Press,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  July  10 
issue,  will  start  discussion  of  accuracy 
in  the  news  report.  This  will  be  the 
first  of  annual  meetings  ever  attended 
by  Olds.  Dozens  of  other  editors  will 
contribute  examples  for  the  accuracy 
forum.  Friday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  foreign  situation  and  to 
regional  discussion  groups,  with  the 
annual  banquet  Friday  night.  Satur¬ 
day  will  be  the  new  third  day  of 
meeting  which  editors  voted  to  add 
last  year  at  Chicago. 

Walter  M.  Harrison  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  will  be  the  first  cook  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  “hash  day”  with  shirt-sleeved 
discussion  of  newspaper  problems  in 
general,  not  necesstuily  related  to 
Associated  Press  service.  Already  such 
subjects  as  streamlining,  interpretive 
writing  and  others  as  timely  are  in 
progress. 

■ 

AP  BOARD  MEETS 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  board  of  directors  will 
be  held  next  week  Oct.  6  and  7  in 
the  New  York  AP  office. 

■ 

RAISES  MAIL  RATE 

The  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  raised 
its  mail  subscription  rate  to  $4.00. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  MAY  SET  '38  PRICE  NEXT  WEEK 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

MONTREAL,  Sept.  30— With  more  than  200  American  newspaper  publishers 
reported  to  have  signed  contracts  with  Canadian  manufacturers  for  their 
newsprint  supply  during  the  first  half  of  1938  at  $50  a  ton,  a  $7.50  increase, 
the  newsprint  industry  is  still  awaiting  with  keen  interest  Great  Northern 
Paper’s  price  policy  for  1938.  Latest  report  is  that  directors  of  Great  North¬ 
ern  will  meet  at  the  end  of  this  week  and  while  no  public  announcement 
will  be  made,  the  company’s  policy  is  likely  to  be  known  next  week.  Vari¬ 
ous  reports  are  being  circulated  as  to  Great  Northern’s  plans.  Most  optimistic 
report  is  that  the  company  will  set  a  price  of  $50  for  all  of  1938  rather  than 
tor  the  six  months  as  Canadian  operators  have  announced.  Others  incline 
the  opinion  that  the  company  will  set  a  price  moderately  below  $50. 

■ 

AP  REFUTES  lAFS  CHARGE  OF  FAKE  WAR  PHOTO 

EDWARD  STANLEY,  executive  editor.  Associated  Press  News  Photos, 
received  from  Shanghai  Wednesday  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
AP  pictures  showing  Japanese  soldiers  holding  bayonet  drill  on  a  dead 
Chinese  instead  of  the  usual  straw  dummy.  The  pictures  distributed  by 
Wirephoto  and  widely  used,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  were  challenged  by 
several  sources.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tan  Takahashi,  chief  of  the  Chinese 
section  of  the  Japanese  Army  general  staff,  who  sailed  from  New  York  on 
the  Berengaria  Wednesday,  said  the  photos  were  five  years  old  and  that 
the  soldier  with  the  bayonet  was  a  Chinese  in  Japanese  uniform.  As  a 
result  of  this  allegation,  Mr.  Stanley  advised  his  Shanghai  bureau.  He 
received  word  that  the  pictures  were  taken  oy  one  of  the  AP  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  there  and  that  the  captions  were  corerct. 


Comrose  Ends 
165-Year  Career 
of  Morning  Post 

Oldest  British  Doily 
Combined  With  Owner's 
Daily  Telegraph  in  Londot 

(By  table  to  Editor  X  Publisher) 

London,  Sept.  30— The  Momi«| 
Post,  oldest  British  daily,  will 
combined  tomorrow  with  the  Dalk 
Telegraph,  whose  publisher, 
Camrose,  recently  purchased  the  PoJ. 
Half  of  the  Post’s  staff  will  be  takA 
over  by  the  Telegraph. 

H.  A.  Gwynne,  Post  editor  sinei 
1910,  said  circulation  and  revenn 
decreases  resulting  in  a  loss  this  ye« 
of  $200,000  made  continuance  impo^ 
sible. 


A  record  of  165  years  of  continuov 
publication  through  eight  reigns  aid 
two  world  wars,  ended  when  tht 
Morning  Post  went  out  of  cxistenei 
Thursday,  a  cable  to  the  New  yorfc 
Times  said. 

It  had  kept  its  high  standards  bat 
its  circulation  had  dwindled  to  100;. 
000.  Its  doom  became  almost  in¬ 
evitable  when  the  Daily  Telegra|di^ 
owner.  Lord  Camrose,  purchased  it 
last  July. 

The  Morning  Post  first  appealed 
when  George  III  was  on  the  throng 
but  its  great  age  was  not  its  only 
distinction.  Even  in  its  declininf 
days  newspaper  men  generally  re- 
garded  it  as  one  of  the  most  honeat 
British  dailies  and  one  of  the  beat 
written,  even  in  the  defense  of  loat 
causes. 

■ 

Court  Hears  Pleas 
In  Oakland  Sole  ' 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Sept.  29— Litigatkai 
growing  out  of  a  proposal  to  sell  stock 
in  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  and 
in  the  Tribune  Building  Company 
forming  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Herminia 
Peralta  Dargie,  widow  of  the  former 
publisher,  was  before  Superior  Court 
here  today.  The  hearing,  postponed 
from  Sept.  20,  was  resumed  Monday. 
A  decision  was  not  expected  un^ 
after  a  study  of  the  testimony  follow¬ 
ing  completion  of  the  hearing. 

A  move  for  ssde  of  one-half  of  the 
Tribime  stock  and  a  minority  interest 
of  the  Tribune  Building  Company 
stock  advertised  for  Sept.  25  has  been 
postponed  pending  the  decision. 

ITiree  petitions  were  placed  before 
the  court.  One  was  for  piermission  to 
sell  the  stock  for  not  less  than  $1,- 
070,000;  another,  for  sale  of  the  stock 
that  cash  bequests  might  be  paid,  and 
another,  filed  by  Mrs.  Josef  a  Peralta 
V7ilson,  Mrs.  Dargie’s  sister  and  a 
residuary  legatee,  offered  to  pay  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  estate  that  she 
might  retain  an  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

L.  E.  Owens,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch, 
was  named  by  the  executor  during 
a  court  session  as  the  $1,070,000  bid¬ 
der  for  the  stock.  The  St.  Paul  paper 
is  a  Ridder  Brothers  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty,  recalling  the  Bidders’  1931  coast 
venture  which  resulted  for  a  time 
in  their  obtaining  managerial  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Seattle  Times. 

William  E.  Dau'gie  published  the 
Tribune  until  his  death  in  1915.  At 
that  time  a  half-interest  in  the  papei 
was  sold  to  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  pres¬ 
ent  publisher,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
corporation  with  four  of  the  five  di¬ 
rectors.  Mrs.  Dargie  died  late  in 
1929. 
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TwiliKht  in  Philadelphia — America’s 
greatest  city  of  individual  homes  —  sets  the 
scene  for  an  impressive  drama  with  almost 
every  family  playinfj  a  part. 

The  drama  of  a  daily  newtipaper — The 
Evening  Bulletin — being  read  by  nearly  every- 
l>ody  in  a  great  American  city. 

Like  a  rising  tide.  The  Evening  Bulletin 
reaches  Philadelphia  homes.  It  goes  into 
mansion  and  modest  home  .  .  .  enters  the 
dwellings  of  families  of  every  class  and  income 
draws  interest  from  the  entire  household. 
Late  of  evening  it  may  be  found  in  sections 
about  the  home  —  a  family-read  newspaper, 
Sucli  vast  acceptance  of  a  daily  newspaper 
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CEhe  Neuis- -Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


private  affairs, 
publishers 

condemning  these  practices,  but  great 
harm  was  when  the  height  of 
the  recent  controversy  over  some 
did  the  very  dd« 

^ _ T_ _ _-  ,  — ■  .in..  -  H.  A.  Taylor,  principal  of  Newspa¬ 

per  Features,  leading  British  feature 

lUN  CHIEFS  AT  COAST  CONFERENCE  syndicate,  well  knat^  for  his  advo- 

cacy  of  a  scheme  of  registration  for 

opUy,  owner  of  nino  Southern  California  and  four  Illinois  newspapers,  photographed  journalists,  was  elected  president  oi 

el  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Sept.  21-24.  FRONT  ROW.  I.  to  r:  Robert  Henderson,  the  Institute. 

ited  Newspapers;  A.  W.  Shipton,  Illinois  State  Journal;  Clark  F.  Waite,  president  ■ 

s;  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Russell,  U.S.A.-Ret.;  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley;  Benjamtin  P.  Alschular,  p  r*  M-IfPF  DP^Mk/ff^TPH 

rary  member;  Lester  G.  Bradley,  president  and  treasurer,  San  Diego  Union  and  rnwlVlt,^ lU; 

I,  Elgin  Courier-News;  John  J.  Berry,  Redondo  Breeze;  C.  W.  Hoefer,  advertising  Chicago,  Sept.  29 — Appointment  of 
ite,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot;  Robert  P.  Holliday,  president  of  West-Holliday  Co..  Copley  R.  C.  McKee,  son  of  Homer  Mrgnf 
Glendale  News-Press;  William  F.  Shea,  Culver  City  Star-News;  Charles  D.  Chaffee,  Chicago  advertising  agency  head,  as 

enager  and  publisher.  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune.  THIRD  ROW:  Paul  West,  assistant  manager  of  the  advertisini 

o.;  John  F.  Lu*.  JoI.et  Herald-News;  R  S.  N.cholson,  director  of  Los  Angeles  office  of  department  of  Standard  Oil  ^ 

annoimced  here  this  week  by  Wesley 
I.  Nvum,  advertising  manager,  Mr. 

connection  with  the  recent  prosecu-  cess  to  charge  sheets — which  they  McKee  will  succeed  N.  H.  Reed,  udio 
tions  of  journalists  at  Stockport  and  desired  only  to  enable  them  to  verify  is  retiring  on  annuity  Jan.  1,  1938. 
Hull  under  the  Official  Secrets  Act.  names  and  actual  terms  of  charges —  Mr.  McKee  has  been  editor  of  two 
The  action  against  the  latter,  who  was  would  have  been  just  like  closing  the  of  the  company’s  house  organs, 
acquitted  on  a  charge  of  having  re-  courts  to  the  press.  But  this  prac-  Standard  Service  News  and  Stond- 
ceiv^  a  story  from  a  post  office  teleg-  tice,  started  at  Bow  Street,  principal  ard  Truck  Service  News.  His  former 
raphist  and  sending  it  to  the  papers.  London  police  court,  had  been  stopped  position  will  be  taken  by  E.  D,  White. 


loumolists  Hit 
Press  Curbs  at 
London  Session 


Protest  to  Home  Secretary 
On  "Unjustified  Interference" 
Planned  by  Two  Groups 

Protests  against  what  is  described 
as  “imjustified  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,”  and  warnings 
of  the  increasing  restriction  of  that 
freedom,  have  been  voiced  by  both 
organizations  of  newspapermen  in 
Britain. 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists 
passed  a  resolution  at  its  annual  con¬ 
ference  Sept.  12  at  Margate  (Kent) 
drawing  attention  to  the  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  a  journalist  by 
magistrates  at  Stockport  who  was 
charged  under  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
with  refusing  to  disclose  to  the  police 
certain  information  alleged  to  have 
been  given  him  by  a  police  officer  (as 
reported  in  EIditor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently).  The  resolution,  which  Hugh 
Dawson,  retiring  president,  proposed, 
affirmed  that  “the  journalist  in  so  re¬ 
fusing  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  profession  and  without 
prejudice  to  any  public  interest.” 

Dangerous  Precedent  Set 

Resort  to  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  this  prosecution 
was  an  abuse  of  the  purpose  and  in¬ 
tention  of  a  measure  pass^  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  solely  for  the  safeguarding  of 
supreme  national  interests,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists  Council  stated  at 
the  conference.  “This  prosecution  es¬ 
tablishes  a  dangerous  precedent  liable 
to  be  used  in  imjustifiable  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  press”  it  was  declared 
by  the  officers  of  the  Institute. 

Approach  to  the  Home  Secretary 
(who  controls  police  action  in  such 
matters)  is  demanded  by  the  Central 
London  branch,  largest  and  most 
representative  of  the  branches  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Journalists. 
At  their  meeting  Sept  11  they  asked 
the  Union  National  Elxecutive  Council 
to  approach  the  Home  Secretary  in 


SOMETH/NO 
ON  THE  BAU 


In  an  important  World  Series 
game,  it's  the  pitcher  with 
something  on  the  ball  who  wins. 
The  News-Sentinel  "has  some¬ 
thing  on  the  ball"  .  .  .  READER 
CONFIDENCE  (it  is  read 
thoroughly)  .  .  .  PREFERRED 
CIRCULATION  (93%  is  within 
the  Fort  Wayne  Retail  Trading 
Zone). 

With  The  News-Sentinel  serv¬ 
ing  up  your  offerings  in  this 
responsive  territory,  you'll  be 
on  the  winning  side. 


was  the  averace  net  paid  dally  cireulatlon 
of  The  Baltimore  Son  (Momlnc  and 
Bveninc  Ueuee)  for  the  month  of 


This  represents  a  gain  of  12,861  over 
August,  1936  .  .  .  The  SuncUr  Sun  cii- 
cmlatlon  averaged  208,978  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  August,  1937 — a  gain 
of  8,328  over  August,  1936. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 

Now  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louii 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


“THAT  MARKET 
IS  68%  AS  BIG 
AS  CLEVELAND” 


ADJACENT 


COUNTIES 


S22S.640.42]. 04 


20.8% 

of  Ohio's  Volume^ 


Z  14.2% 

of  Ohio’s  Volume 


State  of  Ohio 


AREA 


Total  Soles 
Volume 

48  Weeks— 193S 


Cuyahoga  (Cleveland) . J5351, 318,809.80 

26  Counties  (Adpeent  to  Cleveland)  .  .  225,640,427.04 

Hamilton  (Cincinnati) .  177,784,083.48 

Franklin  (Columbus) .  120,711,937.27 

Lucas  (Toledo) .  102,352,694.37 

\  Summit  (Akron) .  94,571,288.26 

Montgomery  (Dayton)  ......  77,575,294.36 

I  Stark  (Canton)  .........  58,830,542.02 

^  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  56,852,889.81 


5.9% 

of  Ohio's  Volume 


Total  for  above  . 
Grand  total  for  state 


^11,245,637,966.41 

1.594,296,114.11 


3.7% 

of  Ohio's  Volume 


3.6% 

of  Ohio's  Volume 


SUMMIT 


COUNTY 


lAkron) 


S94.»l.288.26 


THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 
$767,213.956.93— 48<>.o  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(Canton] 
J58.830342.02  -.; 


MANONINC 

COUNTY 

(Youngstown) 

*'J56|52.889il'' 


A  our  jobber  or  distributor  in  Northern  Ohio  knows 
the  importance  of  the  26  counties  surrounding  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio’s  Sales  Tax  figures  prove  that  these  26 
counties  (not  including  Akron,  Canton  or  Youngs¬ 
town)  form  the  second  largest  market  in  Ohio, 
exceeded  only  by  Cleveland. 

There  is  only  one  economical  avenue  to  this  rich, 
clo,sely-knit  market.  The  Daily  Plain  Dealer  in¬ 
cludes  the  real  buying  power  in  these  26  counties 


in  addition  to  its  coverage  of  Cleveland.  The  Daily 
Plain  Dealer  alone  delivers  Cleveland  and  Ohio’s 
second  largest  market — two  major  markets  that  con¬ 
tain  35%  of  entire  state’s  retail  sales! 


Write  us,  or  John  B.  Woodward,  for  Ohio’s  Sales 
Tax  figures.  They  show  that,  to  /I 

get  your  share  of  Ohio’s  business,  12/  for  /lA' 
you  must  include  the  two  markets  k  4 

covered  by  the  Plain  Dealer. 
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Bar  Assn.  Defers 
Vote  on  Use  of 
Cameras  in  Court 

Other  Sections  of  Report  on 
Trial  Coverage  Approved 
at  E.  C.  Convention 

(By  telegraph  to  Eottot  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Sept.  28  —  A  report 
which  sets  forth  clearly  “the  para¬ 
mount  task  and  the  commanding  ob¬ 
ligation  which  both  lawyers  and  press 
have  to  that  permanent  thing  in  our 
social  order  which  demands  an  effec¬ 
tive  administration  of  the  law’’  was 
presented  by  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation  between  press,  radio  and 
bar  and  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  at  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  today. 

One  section  of  ffie  report  which  re¬ 
fers  to  the  use  of  cameras  in  court¬ 
rooms,  whether  during  the  session  of 
court  or  otherwise,  was  referred  back 
for  further  study  and  a  definite  report 
at  the  1938  convention,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  committee. 

Regarding  that  section,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimous  in  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  use  of  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  should  be  only  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  trial 
judge.  Hie  lawyer  members  of  the 
joint  committee  believed  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  trial  judges,  the  consent  of 
counsel  for  the  accused  in  criminal 
cases  and  of  counsel  for  both  parties 
in  civil  cases  should  be  required. 

Ceaseat  Raqairaaieat  Urged 
Hie  newspaper  representatives  of 
the  joint  committee  Iwlieved  that  the 
consent  of  the  trial  judge  is  full  pro¬ 
tection  both  to  parties  and  to  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  that  no  further  require¬ 
ment  should  be  interpo^. 

The  newspaper  committee  had  this 
to  say: 

"Tlte  law  requires  that  trial  shall  be  pub¬ 
lic;  and  the  appellate  courts  have  repeatedly 
held  that  the  requirement  is  satis6ed  by  the 
attendance  of  the  press.  Although  it  may 
distress  principals  or  witnesses  to  attend, 
their  ‘right  of  privacy'  in  a  dispute  which  the 
public,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its 
courts,  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  is  a  legal¬ 
istic  anomaly.  Tbe  public  has,  by  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee,  the  right  to  the  most  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  what  is  afoot  in  the 
courts.  A  picture  may  be  as  informing  as 
columns  of  type,  provided  the  picture  is  made 
without  distudiing  the  decorum  of  the  court, 
or  otherwise  obstructing  the  ends  of  justice, 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  the  right 
under  the  existing  law  both  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  to  print  it  This  right — which  is 
part  of  the  constitutional  privilege  of  the 
press  to  print  the  news,  and  also  part  of  the 
people’s  constitutional  right  to  be  informed 
by  its  free  and  full  publication — the  publisher 
members  of  the  committee  are  not  prepared 
to  disavow.” 

‘Hie  committee  was  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  “surreptitious  procure¬ 
ment  of  pictures  or  sound  records  is 
wholly  indefensible.’’  In  this  respect 
the  committee  said  it  did  not  feel  that 
experience  had  yet  made  it  possible 
to  take  an  imqualified  position  in  op¬ 
position  to  their  use.  “But,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  noted,  “it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  lawyers  and  witnesses  can  do 
their  full  duty  by  the  court  and  at 
the  same  time  be  effective  actors  in 
the  highly  specialized  art  of  broad¬ 
cast  drama.” 

■or  to  Biot  Seoght 
Hie  committee  was  agreed  that  no 
popular  referendum  be  taken  during 
the  pendency  the  trial,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  felt  that  news¬ 
paper  comment  upon  the  trial  should 
avoid  speculation  as  to  guilt  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  rulings  by  the  court  of  testimony 
by  particular  witnesses.  Hie  commit¬ 
tee  said  it  had  not  been  able  to  agree 


upon  any  categorical  statement  or 
limitations  which  should  be  observed 
by  newspapers  or  other  publicity 
agencies  in  their  accounts  of  occur¬ 
rences  in  court.  The  committee  was 
agreed,  however,  that  whatever  lim¬ 
its  are  set  in  these  matters,  ought  at 
least  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  bias 
or  prejudice  in  the  courtroom  either 
for  or  against  the  accused. 

The  committee  disapproved  of  the 
broadcasting  of  arguments,  giving  out 
of  press  bulletins  and  every  other 
form  of  argimient  or  discussion  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  public,  by  lawyers  in 
the  case  during  litigation  in  so  far  as 
such  action  violated  the  code  of  ethics 
of  the  legal  profession.  Jurors,  wit¬ 
nesses  or  court  officers  should  not 
take  part  in  vaudeville  performances, 
or  give  interviews,  or  write  articles 
for  publication  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and  when  the  trial  is  over, 
like  all  other  citizens,  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  laws  regulating 
speech  and  behavior,  the  committee 
decided  unanimously. 

CoRtlaiied  Effort  for  RogolatioM 

Paul  Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Stuart  Perry  of  the 
Adrian  (Midi.)  Telegram,  for  the 
newspapers  and  Newton  D.  Baker  for 
the  lawyers,  represented  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  cooperating  associations. 

The  committee  generally  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort,  local  in  character,  to 
regulate  the  relations  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Recommendation  was  made  that 
local  bar  associations  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  on  press  relations  to  function 
with  corresponding  committees  repre¬ 
senting  the  press  and  other  means 
of  publicity. 

Ihe  cooperating  committees,  which 
have  had  several  conferences,  were 
drawn  from  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Hie  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


"EARLY  BIRD"  ARRIVES 
FOR  BIG  on.  TRIALS 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  28 — ^Hie  van¬ 
guard  of  attorneys,  defendants,  wit¬ 
nesses  and  newspapermen  moved  into 
this  dty  today  as  the  date  for  trial 
of  the  great  U.  S.  anti-trust  action, 
captioned  the  “oil  trials,”  moved 
closer. 

Nineteen  major  oil  companies,  six 
subsidiaries,  and  over  40  individual 
defendants  go  on  trial  Oct  4  before 
Federal  Judge  Patrick  T.  Stone  on 
conspiracy  charges.  Hiree  trade 
publications,  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Petroleum 
News,  and  Platt’s  Oxigram,  are  also 
defendants  in  the  action.  Ihe  latter 
are  charged  with  publishing  fictitious 
tank  car  prices,  llie  trial  is  expected 
to  last  from  six  weeks  to  many 
months  and  the  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  rent  some  of  Madison’s 
finest  homes  for  its  duration. 

“Early  bird”  of  the  press  corps  is 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  associate  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  who  arrived 
Monday  for  the  trial’s  duration. 
Court  officials  have  arranged  to  seat 
about  12  newspapermen  but  it  is 
believed  the  number  may  be  much 
greater. 

■ 

INDIANAPOLIS  MERGER 

Caldwell-Baker  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis  advertising  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  consolidation  Oct.  1  with 
the  business  of  C.  M.  Aldred.  Mr. 
Aldred  will  be  vice-president  and 
chief  of  the  copy  staff.  Howard  C. 
Caldwell  continues  as  president  and 
Earl  F.  Beam  is  secretary-treasurer. 


Judge  Confers 
With  Editors 
On  Jury  Probe 

Dailies  Work  Out  Rules  for 
Coverage  After  Newsmen 
"Rush"  Witnesses 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  30 — City  editors 
of  Philadelphia  newspapers  met  last 
week  with  Judge  Curtis  Bok  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  and  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  court  regarding  ques¬ 
tioning  of  witnesses  called  before  a 
grand  jury  investigation  into  crime, 
vice  and  gambling  in  Philadelphia. 

Hie  meeting  was  requested  by  Judge 
Bok  in  letters  to  the  city  editors.  He 
pointed  out  the  investigation  was  be¬ 
ing  hampered  by  newspaper  reporters 
and  photographers  “rushing”  wit¬ 
nesses  as  they  were  being  escorted 
to  the  grand  jury  room. 

Hie  judge  asked  for  suggestions 
from  the  city  editors.  He  said  one  of 
the  jury’s  sessions  was  called  off  after 
two  women  witnesses  had  become 
hysterical  because  of  being  besieged 
by  reporters  and  frightened  by  the 
flash  of  photographers’  bulbs. 

Swiagt  at  Rapertart 

Another  incident  leading  to  Bok’s 
request  occurred  the  day  the  investi¬ 
gation  started.  A  “mystery  witness” 
leaving  the  grand  jury  room  swung 
his  fist  while  making  his  way  through 
a  group  of  reporters.  William  Con¬ 
nor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  Imocked  down  and  his 
trousers  were  tom.  Hie  only  photo 
taken  showed  the  witness’  back. 

Hie  editors’  meeting  with  Judge 
Bok  was  brief.  In  consideration  of 
their  agreement  not  to  disturb  wit¬ 
nesses  before  entering  the  grand  jury 
room,  the  judge  agreed  to  have  the 
district  attorney’s  office  furnish  names 
of  the  witnesses.  Exceptions  will  be 
made  when  state  troopers,  detectives 
or  others  whose  identities  must  be 
kept  secret  are  called. 

Judge  Bok  said  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  reporters  questioning  wit¬ 
nesses  after  they  had  testified.  Law 
prohibits  witnesses,  however,  from 
disclosing  the  nature  of  their  testi-  I 
mony  before  a  grand  jury.  I 

To  prevent  any  further  incidents 
such  as  a  witness  knocking  down  a 
photographer,  Judge  Bok  agreed  to 
permit  photographing  of  witnesses, 
except  state  troopers,  detectives  and 
“undercover  men,”  and  those  in  spe¬ 
cial  consideration. 

City  editors  attending  the  meeting  in 
Judge  Bok’s  chambers  were:  Paul 
Pedigo,  Ledger;  Charles  Israel,  Bul¬ 
letin;  Alexander  R.  Griffin,  Record; 
Robert  B.  Vale,  News;  and  E.  Z. 
Dimitman,  Inquirer. 


$35,000,000 

This  Increat*  in  incom*  of  Kentucky 
farmers  will  buy  seven  thousand 
$5,000  homes  or  35,000  automobiles 
at  $1,000  each.  It  will  buy  175,000 
fifty  dollar  radio  sets.  It  means 
greater  sales  potentialities  to  you 
and  every  advertiser  reaching  this 
market  thru . 

Courier  SFouriul 

The  Louisville  Times 

W  H  A  S 


liT'seol 

TOTtiEAAAIN 

SHOW'WE'U 


yVHEN  you  buy 
newspaper  features, 
go  to  the  ^*main 
show'*  first.  You*ll 
get  a  better  array  of 
features. 


iSEA  Service  is  the 
‘*main  show**  in  the 
feature  world.  In  this 
service  you  will  find, 
under  one  budget,  a 
more  complete  and 
more  varied  parade 
^■'f--rof  bright  and  timely 
features.  ISaturally, 
this  in tegra ted 
service  can  give  you 
more  for  less  . . .  and 
give  you  what  you 
want  when  you  ivant 
it!  Investigate. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OR  OCTOBER  2.  1937 
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Throughout  New  York  and  its  suburbs  the 
newer,  greater  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  is  being 
welcomed  as  the  most  dynamic  newspaper  of 
modern  times !  Bulging  with  many  added  no¬ 
table  features,  the  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  of 
today,  more  than  ever,  is  young-minded. 
Naturally  it  goes  only  into  the  homes  of  young- 
minded  families  .  .  .  the  kind  that  will  always 


keep  money  on  the  move.  Every  evening  the 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN  goes  into  over 
650,000  homes  .  .  .  every  Sunday  into  over 
1,000,000  .  .  .  And  this  circulation  is  on 
the  way  up.  The  results  are  apparent 
in  the  mounting  list  of  advertising 
contracts  swinging  into  the  JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

E%'»ry  Evening  Over  G50.000  ...  Every  Sunday  Over  1,000,000 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  .  .  .  RODNEY  E.  BOONE,  GEN.  MANAGER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBL 


^hott  “T&keli 


MRS.  MIRIAM  DU  BOSE,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  all  but  did  a  “back 
flip”  one  recent  afternoon  when  the 


"Ml  IVcl  lU'i'oK  luin  IS  jrsT  rms  long. 


She  Lire*  in  Cardboard  Box 

Tw  Teir«raM  owe* 

KrAtktW  wa*  c*  nj 

A  •»««'•  Kg  *  wmtKd  *>  _ _ _  .  _ _ 

•Ml  MIA  aAljr 


Y.  to  Set  Bock 
CkKkt  oo  SumUy 


k  HugltM  Ahr- 

•t  (b«  H««MB  liMkxigi 
•i.  mtmm  IM  Mby 


I  Mb  TK«  M>r  ■ 


•OVD  xMmi  AJk*  Tmrr.i 


'COLUMN  RULES  are  good  for  some¬ 
thing  besides  keeping  type  apart  to 
the  Salt  iMke  City  (Utah)  Telegram. 
They  make  good  measuring  rules 
when  it  comes  to  indicating  the  length 


Evening.  The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
was  the  winner  of  the  cup  in  Class 
B,  for  papers  under  15,000  circulation, 
and  the  Shamokin  News-Dispatch 

received  honorable  mention.  The  _  _ _  _ 

of  the  “big  fish  that  got  away”  on  the  judge  was  Arthur  T.  Robb,  executive  things:  keep  abreast  of  world  aff^ 
sport  pages,  or  the  height  of  the  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  and  have  enough  background  to  in^ 
baby  the  stork  brought.”  cup  award  committee  consisted  of 


M.  E.  Must  Be  a  Jim  FarW 
Davis  Tells  Students 

State  College,  Pa.,  Sept.  28— To. 
day’s  managing  editor  is  a  jack  of  all 
trades — and  a  master  of  all  tradej- 
if  he  hopes  to  keep  his  job.  He  works 
under  the  eagle  eye  of  the  business 
office  and  he  must  produce  results- 
a  paper  with  appeal  that  the  circiila- 
tion  men  can  .sell  without  offering  to 
throw  in  the  building — if  he  will  (k 
successful. 

These  were  the  contentions  of  How. 
ard  R.  Davis,  managing  editor  of  4e 
Williamsport  Grit,  when  he  opened  the 
journalism  lecture  course  at  the  Perm, 
sylvania  State  College. 

“The  average  successful  manag- 
ing  editor,”  he  said,  “must  do  fo® 


Twin  City  Sentinel  appeared  with 
the  above  wedding  picture  which 
showed  the  bridegroom  wearing  a 
very  distinct  halo  ’round  his  head. 
The  press  was  stopped.  The  cut  was 
examined. 

Out  then  came  the  secret.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  made  with  a  round  church 
window  directly  behind  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  head.  In  cropping  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  bring  up  the  happy  couple, 
the  desk  had  cropped  off  the  church. 
Result  was  that  the  window  appeared 
as  a  halo. 

■ 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  during  one  of 

the  periods  of  mine  trouble  at  Her¬ 
rin,  m.,  the  Associated  Press  sent  a 
correspondent  and  operator,  and  cut 
in  Herrin  on  the  Chicago-St.  Louis- 
Kansas  City  wire.  (That  was  the 
line-up  then.) 

One  evening  the  correspondent 
filed  a  bulletin  to  the  effect  that  a 
wagon  had  backed  up  to  the  court- 
i  house,  had  been  loaded  with  rifles, 
and  had  driven  off  in  a  southerly  di¬ 
rection. 

After  some  time,  Chicago  asked  for 
more  on  the  rifles  story. 

“No  development  rifles,”  replied 
Herrin. 

“Substantiate  the  bulletin  or  with¬ 
draw  it,”  ordered  Chicago.  The  reply 
was  emphatic: 

“From  my  hotel  window  I  saw  the 
rifles  loaded  into  the  wagon.  I  am 
not  following  the  wagon.” 

The  correspondent  added  that  he 
had  lines  out  to  learn  of  events 
should  anything  develop.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  was  allowed  to  stand. 


THE  FOLLOWING  was  received  on 
the  state  desk  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  from  its  Ray  City, 
Ga.,  correspondent: 

“Ray  City,  Ga.,  With  the  election 
past,  the  spell  binders  speled  out,  in 
this  fine  weather,  folks  is  working 
and  tradeing  too.  The  Ray  City  Lum¬ 
ber  Comapny  mill  is  nming  full  time, 
bringing  in  some  verry  fine  logs  and 
cuting  some  real  lumber.  The  Car¬ 
penters  are  buisy,  hogs  is  fat,  turnips 
is  ripe,  syrup  is  biling  and  go^ 
times  is  here.” 

■ 

CAREY  WILLIAMS,  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- Journal, 
nationally  known  humorous  para- 
grapher,  recently  completed  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  home. 

W.  G.  (Billy)  Sutlive,  editor  of  the 
Savannah  Press,  commented  upon  the 
fact  in  his  bright  column  in  the  Press, 
saying  “guess  it  was  built  paragraph 
by  paragraph.” 

Williams  replied  in  his  Greensboro 
paper  stating  “No,  it  was  built  im- 
der  the  musical  plim:  Note  by  Note.” 


For  example,  on  page  one  of  the 
Sept.  25  issue,  the  Telegram  (in  five 
column  page  one  story)  said: 

UTAH  INCUBATOR  BABY  IS  JUST 
THIS  LONG” 

— and  arrows  helped  fill  out  the  head 
type  to  fit  the  five  columns  width. 

■ 

Kditoe  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  e.acs 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

ALTOONA,  BAYONNE, 
WIN  INTERSTATE  CUPS 

Members  of  the  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association,  at  their 
fall  session  at  the  Walt  Whitman 
Hotel,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24  and  25 
were  given  a  “course”  in  modem 
selling  psychology  in  a  40-minute  talk 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Hartman,  director, 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 
Philadelphia.  Richard  Macdonald, 
local  advertising  manager,  Camden 
Courier-Post,  was  host. 

Dr.  Hartman,  author  of  a  ntimber 
of  books  on  salesmanship,  stated  the 
important  fact  in  selling  is  not  to  try 
to  force  your  own  personality  on  to 
your  prospect  but  to  remember  the 
product  or  service  you  sell  and  the 
prospect  is  of  utmost  importance. 
The  salesman  simply  brings  the  two 
together.  Dr.  Hartman  stated  the 
introvert,  who  is  meticulous  about 
detail,  requires  an  entirely  different 
selling  story  than  the  extrovert,  who 
abhors  detail  and  is  interested  only  in 
results. 

Two  cups  were  awarded  to  news¬ 
papers  for  outstanding  qualities  in 
the  advertising  columns.  The  winner 
in  Class  A,  for  papers  over  15,000 
circulation,  was  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
and  honorable  mention  went  to  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  -  Every 


Lester  L.  Day,  Carlisle  Sentinel;  Carl 
Baum,  Gettysburg  Times,  and  J.  Mon¬ 
roe  Boyer,  Shamokin  News-Dispatch. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  the 
round  table  sessions  were  the  charges 
made  by  newspapers  for  extra  tear 
sheets  for  advertisers  and  back  copies. 
Many  papers  at  present  make  no 
charges  for  these  but  with  increased 
costs  of  newspaper  production  they 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

■ 

REDEEMING  NOTES 

Federation  Publications,  Inc.,  on 
Sept.  24  announced  notice  of  redemp¬ 
tion  of  15-year  6  per  cent  secured 
gold  notes,  dated  Nov.  1,  1928,  and 
due  Nov.  1,  1943.  Federation  Pub¬ 
lications  includes  three  Michigan 
dailies,  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald, 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News,  and  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Blngraving  Co.,  of  Grand 
Rapids. 


216  DIVERSIFIED 

INDUSTRIES 

27,858  wag*  earners  receive  an 
annual  payroll  of  $28,792,320. 
Union  County  payrolls  up  110% 
in  1935  over  1933 — important  in 
considering  this  itiarket  because 
80%  of  Union  County's  population 
live  in  the  Elizabeth  market. 

<Sii^ab(U)  Dmlg  iSonmol 

Only  Dnily  P«p«r  in  Ela«b«th,  N.  J. 
fttprtinnind  by 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta 


terpret  them  as  well;  he  must  have 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  even 
field  under  the  sun;  he  must  be  > 
student  of  human  nature,  he  must  be 
a  combination  of  angel  and  prophet,  a 
psychologist  and  a  Jim  Farley,  for 
he  must  be  able  not  only  to  deal  with 
those  under  him  whose  efforts  he  h 
directing,  but  he  must  also  deal  with 
the  general  public  and  the  business 
office.  Lastly,  he  must  be  familij^r 
v/ith  business  and  proper  business 
methods  and  the  ethics  of  business  for 
his  success  or  failure  is  shown  on  the 
cash  register  in  the  business  office 
■ 

EDITOR  PARDONED 

John  W.  Tilton,  25,  publisher  of  the 
Rochelle  (Hi.)  Leader,  was  released 
last  week  from  DeKalb  County  jail 
at  Sycamore  by  a  Presidential  par¬ 
don.  He  had  been  in  jail  since  June  1, 
serving  a  six-month  term  for  violation 
of  probation,  a  sentence  imposed  after 
he  had  been  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  Dyer  act. 


RE-STYLED  BY  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

The  World's  Krsf  Streamlined  Newspaper.  1937  winner 
of  Ayer  Award  for  Excellence  in  Newspaper  Typography 

THE  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 

The  First  Streamlined  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  East 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

A  Newspaper  for  Makers  of  Newspapers 

THE  TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE 

The  Rrst  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  to  Adopt  a  Modern  Makeup 

THE  DES  MOINES  TRIBUNE 

A  Journalistic  Sensation.  Awarded  Third  Plac*  in  1937  Ayer  Awards 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 

The  Weekly  News  Magazine  of  National  Affairs 

and 

LOOK  —  THE  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 
NEWSPAPER  STYLIST 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HEfilfOR  OCTOBER  2,  1937 


A  Correction  .  .  • 

The  circulation  figures,  as  published  in  current  issues  of  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  for  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Knickerbocker  News  show  the  Publishers 
Statement  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1 937  as  filed  by  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Evening  News.  These  circulation  figures  are  incorrect  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS. 

On  July  I,  1937  the  Albany  Evening  News  secured  the  entire  circula¬ 
tion  and  subscription  lists  of  the  only  other  Albany  evening  newspaper. 
Albany's  newly  consolidated  and  only  evening  newspaper,  the  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER  NEWS,  has  today  a  net  paid  average  in  excess  of  56,000 
daily,  the  largest  distribution  of  any  Albany  daily  newspaper.  Please  dis¬ 
regard  the  circulation  figures  as  published  in  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service  as  credited  to  the  Knickerbocker  News,  and  substitute  the  cor¬ 
rect  figures  indicated  above. 

■  MPORTAx\T:- 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  will  make  at  once  a  short  audit  for 
July,  August  and  September  so  advertisers  may  know  the  true  circulation 
totals  of  Albany  newspapers  since  the  rearrangement  which  now  pro¬ 
vides  one  morning,  one  Sunday  and  one  evening  newspaper  in  this  city. 


KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 

AUIANY,  N.  Y. 

ALBANY’S  ONLY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OF  ANY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  IN  ALBANY  AND  SERVING  THE  CAPITAL 
DISTRICT  LEADS  IN  LOCAL.  NATIONAL.  CLASSIFIED  AND  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE. 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  : :  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  : :  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times  : :  The  Elmira 
Star-Gazette  : :  The  Elmira  Advertiser  ; :  The  Elmira  Telegram  ; :  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  : :  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  : ;  The  Ithaca  Journal  : :  The  Newburgh  News  ; :  The  Beacon  News  ; :  The  Albany  Evening  News-Press  : :  The 
Ogdensburg  Journal  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News  ::  The  Olean  Times-Herald  ::  The  Malone  Telegram  :: 
The  Danville,  Ill..  Commercial  News  : :  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  : :  Massena  Observer 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  SON — New  Y ork— Chicago— San  Francisco 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ErIfC 


How  a  Small  Daily's 
Morgue”  Operates 


By  RAY  PEACOCK 

FORMER  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR-LIBRARIAN,  LA  CROSSE 
(WIS.)  TRIBUNE 


(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  dealing 
with  the  small  city  daily's  picture  file.  The  first  dealt  with 
consideration  to  be  given  subject  matter;  this  details  the 
mechanics  of  the  "morgue.") 


I  KNOW  a  young  woman  who  in¬ 
stalled  a  filing  system  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  so  complicated  that 
when  a  day  came  in  which  her  ser¬ 
vices  were  no  longer  desired,  it  was 
found  she  could  not  be  discharged  be¬ 
cause  no  one  else  could  operate  the 
thing.  As  a  form  of  job  insurance,  it 
probably  has  its  merits! 

■nie  trick  in  setting  up  a  newspaper 
file,  or  morgue,  is  in  keeping  it  simple 
enough  so  that  anyone  on  the  staff 
can  imderstand  it,  yet  making  it  com¬ 
plete. 

Of  the  several  types  of  files  I  have 
seen  on  small  dailies,  by  far  the  sim¬ 
plest  is  one  established  for  the  La 
Crosse  Tribune,  which  contains  250 
alphabetical  divisions  for  proper 
names  and  subsequent  divisions  of 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

How  Cords  Aro  Indoxod 
In  this  particular  type,  each  alpha¬ 
betical  division  is  numbered.  Aa-Af 
is  1,  Ag-Am  is  2,  and  so  on.  The  in¬ 
dex  cards  are  placed  in  alphabetical 
succession  behind  each  division.  In 
the  file  itself  are  identical  divisions, 
each  having  a  number  of  open  folders 
which  are  successively  numbered. 
Since  the  index  card  shows  the  exact 
location  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  persons  named  Aarons, 
for  instance,  be  located  in  division  1, 
folder  1.  Joseph  Aarons  may  be  in 
1-1  and  Abraham  Aarons  could  be  in 
1-15.  This  allows  for  indefinite  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  division,  and  a  new 
subject  may  be  filed  in  the  last  avail¬ 
able  folder  in  spite  of  the  exact  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  name,  just  so  that  it  is  in 
the  proper  division. 

Study  has  been  given  to  names  by 
index-manufacturing  companies,  so 
that  on  the  average,  each  division 
should  need  about  the  seme  number 
of  folders. 

This  system  also  allows  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  any  given  sub¬ 
ject,  since  if  more  types  of  pictures 
become  necessary,  a  larger  envelope 
can  be  used.  If  the  folder  becomes 
overcrowded,  the  subject  may  be 
moved  to  a  new  one  and  remunbered. 

As  the  file  grows,  a  new  cabinet 
can  be  added  and  the  material  backed 
up  90  that  each  drawer  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  amovmt. 

Eagrovlaft  is  Eavalepat 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
place  a  single  mat  in  an  envelope. 
The  subject  can  be  identified  in  pen 
and  ink  on  the  back.  More  than  one 
picture  of  a  subject  calls  for  an  en¬ 
velope. 

fiigravings,  of  course,  should  be  in 
envelopes.  I  find  the  neatest  arrange¬ 
ment  calls  for  four  single-column  en¬ 
gravings  in  a  folder,  or  six  mats,  or 
three  envel(q>es  of  the  double-column 
size,  or  two  and  perhaps  just  one  of 
the  full  size. 

Grouping  everything  but  human  be¬ 
ings  imder  cme  heading  of  miscel¬ 
laneous,  or  not  grouping  them  at  all 
so  chat  they  are  scattered  promiscu¬ 
ously  throu^  the  file  \mder  any  sort 
of  a  name  or  title,  is  a  serious  mistake 
found  in  many  such  files. 

New  divisions  can  be  added.  Con¬ 


sider  these  which  the  Tribune  uses. 
WatercH’aft,  including  all  types  of 
boats,  submarines,  or  barges,  filed  un¬ 
der  their  names;  dams  and  bridges; 
aircraft,  including  both  planes  anci 
dirigibles;  statues,  monuments,  and 
memorials;  buildings;  maps;  war  pre¬ 
paredness,  and,  finally,  miscellaneous. 
The  last,  of  course,  includes  every¬ 
thing  which  defies  classification  under 
the  listed  seven  headings.  It  could 
include  views  of  cities,  volcanoes,  fa¬ 
mous  paintings,  lodge  emblems,  and 
whatnot.  Some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  find  further  breakdowns 
advisable.  A  conservation  division 
could  be  set  up,  for  example. 


tween  several  available.  Women’s  hat 
styles  change  so  often  that  even  a 
picture  only  two  or  three  years  old 
is  often  laugh-provoking,  and  the 
length  of  a  dress  definitely  dates  a 
picture. 

If  your  morgue  is  run  down  and  you 
are  attempting  to  build  it  up,  do  not 
overlook  the  free  publicity  mail  you 
receive  each  day.  Often  mats  are  in¬ 
cluded  of  subjects  you  do  not  have, 
and  want.  The  radio  handouts  are 
particularly  well  worth  opening,  for 
many  persons  of  prominence  appear 
on  broadcasts.  In  using  these  mats,  I 
never  bother  to  give  credit.  Since 
they  were  not  asked  for,  there  is  no 
obligation. 

The  best  mat  for  filing  purposes  is 
the  two-column  full-length  portrait, 
since  the  cast  can  be  used  “as  is,”  or 
cut  down  to  one-column  or  half¬ 
column  biist. 


Hugh  Wagnon  Made  AP 
Baltimore  Chief 


Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  rf 
the  Associated  Press,  announced  Oa, 
1  the  appointment  of  Hugh  Wagn« 
as  chief  of  bn- 


Maps  Cross-Indexed 

Cross- indexing  in  several  of  the 
miscellaneous  divisions  is  advisable. 
Maps,  for  instance,  generally  show 
more  than  one  nation.  Buildings 
should  be  filed  according  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  of  the  company,  and  the 
type  of  industry  represented. 

Keeping  the  file  up  to  date  is  im¬ 
portant,  of  course.  The  file  should 
represent  an  assortment,  not  an  ac- 
ciunulation.  The  old  theory  that  if 
there  were  a  picture  of  John  Doe  in 
the  file,  there  was  no  use  in  bothering 
to  file  another  was  good  enough  in  the 
days  when  John  had  his  picture  taken 
once  every  five  or  ten  years,  but  now 
the  demand  is  for  a  different  (and 
new)  pose  at  each  use  of  the  subject. 

Many  entrusted  with  the  job  of  fil¬ 
ing  are  careless  about  removing  de¬ 
ceased  subjects.  Nothing  is  so  use¬ 
less  as  the  picttire  of  a  dead  person, 
imless,  of  course,  his  life  was  impor¬ 
tant  historically.  11100  the  index 
should  show  clearly  that  the  subject 
is  dead.  Many  an  overstuffed  file  can 
be  brought  brndc  to  normal  size  by 
checking  with  the  lists  issued  by  wire 
services  (referring  particularly  in  this 
instance  to  the  Associated  Press)  or 
in  some  annual  publications  and 
chronologies. 


Th 


e 


o  r  u  m 


7th  and  greatest  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Herald  Tribune  Forums 
brings  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  influential  women  to 
the  Waldorf — October  4th 
and  5th.  Complete  record 
of  proceedings  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  of  the  Sunday, 
October  1 0th 


NEW  YORK 

Xeralb  ^Tribune 


Hugh  Wagnon 


at  Balt 
more,  in  chars 
of  the  Marylaad 
service. 

Wagnon,  a  aa. 
tive  of  Okli. 
homa,  has  served 
in  the  New  Ywl 
office  of  AP 
since  December 
1936,  first  as  i 
news  editor  (b 
the  day  genenl 
desk  and  thenh 
the  member«Aip 


In  concluding  this  brief  series,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of 
a  self-styled  “expert.”  I  inherited  the 
job  of  librarian  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  What  I  have  stressed 
are  things  I  had  to  learn  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  may  give  you 
a  short-cut  to  the  same  goal  of  an 
up-to-the-mdnute  morgue. 


F.  C.  BANNER  RETURNS 


department.  Newspaper  experience  in 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  pr^ 
ceded  his  joining  AP  in  Oklahona 
City  in  1930,  where  he  served  as  sports 
editor,  night  manager,  and  capHoI 
staff  reporter.  He  was  assigned  to 
Topeka  when  Governor  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don  became  a  presidential  candidate 
and  he  covered  the  Republican  cam¬ 
paign. 

As  chief  of  the  Baltimore  bureau,  he 
succeeds  Paul  Simmons,  appointed 
feature  editor  at  Atlanta. 


Franklin  C.  Banner,  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  re¬ 
cently  retimied  from  a  trip  around 
the  world.  After  the  hostilities  with 
Japan  broke  in  China  he  spent  a  few 
days  behind  the  Japanese  lines.  Later 
he  continued  his  journey  to  London 
where  he  addressed  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  for  the  last  12  years. 
He  discussed  American  newspapers 
and  their  recent  trends. 


C.  L.  BUNKER  AD  MGR. 


C.  Lloyd  Bunker  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Muscatine 
(la.)  Journal  to  succeed  A.  M.  GeibeL 
who  has  gone  to  Houston,  Tex.  Prior 
to  joining  the  business  staff  of  the 
Journal  in  1933,  Bimker  was  with  the 
business  department  of  Student  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  of  Iowa  City.  Howard 
McManus  of  Des  Moines  has  taken 
over  Bimker’s  former  duties. 


Haadeat  Matt  Utilixod 

Some  consideration  of  the  future 
also  should  be  given  to  filing  a  picture 
of  a  subject,  if  there  is  a  choice  be- 


285  Newspapers 
can't  be  wrong! 


'285  Newspapers  advertised  in  the  1937 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide.  Making 
it  the  biggest  in  its  history  ...  in  the  number 
of  advertisers  and  in  volume  of  advertising. 


This  year  it  looks  as  if  it  will  be  bigger  still. 

All  of  which  means  that  newspapers 
recognize  the  effectiveness  of  the  Guide  as 
an  advertising  medium. 


The  forms  for  the  1938  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide  close  on  November 
13th.  The  date  of  issue  is  November  20th. 


Be  among  the  most  progressive  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country.  Use  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Market  Guide.  Time  is  short.  Make 
your  reservations  at  once.  Copy  to  follow. 


RATES: 


$275 — one  page 
$154— half  pwige 
$  85 — quarter  page 
$  55— eighth  page 
$  33 — sixteenth  page 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Omaha  Bee -News 
Ceases  Publication! 


World-Herald  Purchases  Entire  Circulation  Lists, 

Best  Services,  Features  and  Comics 

ONE  Newspaper  at  ONE  Low  Cost 
Now  Covers  Rich  Mid-West  Market! 


Today,  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa  look  to 
one  big  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  .  .  .  best  features  and  comics. 

Mindful  of  its  added  obligations  and  duties 
because  it  is  now  the  only  major  daily  in  its 
territory — the  World-Herald  has  extended  its 
editorial  features  and  news  coverage  to  create  an 
even  greater  newspaper  than  they  have  ever 
issued  before. 


w 


The  World-Herald  Now 
Brings  Its  Readers: 

Combined  Reports  of: 

Associated  Press 
United  Press 

International  News  Service 
Chicago  Tribune  Wire  Service 
Chicago  Daily  News  Cable  Service 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance 

Consolidated  News  Service 
Feature  Writers:  Comics: 


Oen.  Hagh  S.  Johnson 
Dorothy  Thompson 
Paul  Mallon 
Raymond  Clapper 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Wiggam 
Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter 
Elsie  Robinson 
Bob  Burns 
Jimmie  Fidler 
Uncle  lUy 
David  Lawrence 
Orantland  Rice 
Lawrence  Perry 
Francis  J.  Powers 
Henry  McLemore 
Alan  Oould 
Charles  F.  Spear 
George  T.  Hughes 
James  McMullin 
and  others 


Orphan  Annie 
Popeye 
Blondie 
Dan  Dunn 
Henry 

Gasoline  Alley 
Li’l  Abner 
Winnie  Winkle 
Apple  Mary 
Moon  Mnllins 
Out  Our  Way 
Joe  Palooka 
Our  Boarding  House 
Smitty 
The  Gumps 
Harold  Teen 

Freckles 
His  Friends 


WIREPHOTO 

“THIS  WEEK”  MAGAZINE 
Only  Nebraska  Rotogravure 


Hereafter,  the  World-Herald  will  be  served 
by  every  standard  news  service  operating  in 
America — morning,  evening  and  Sunday;  also 
aU  of  the  nation’s  finest  special  features  and 
comics,  including  those  purchased  from  the 
Bee-News. 

With  improved  service  to  readers  .  .  .  with 
greatly  increased  circulation  coverage — the  new 
enlarged  World-Herald  offers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  cover  this  rich  market  adequately 
with  ONE  newspaper  at  ONE  low  advertising 
cost. 

Definite  information  concerning  the  new 
greatly  increased  circulation  coverage  the 
Omaha  trading  area  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  will  be  publish^  as  soon  as  possible- 

©malja  l^orlb=?^eralb 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DETROIT  SAN  FRANaSOO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Features  Must  Make  Own 
Way  in  Crowded  Field 


ries  of  articles  reviewing  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  football  season,  called 
“Pigskin  Progress.” 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

“THE  PROSPECT  for  sjmdicate 
selling  and  profits  for  1938  depends 
on  the  capacity  of  the  s3mdicate  for 
the  creation  of  featvires  of  sufficient 
strength  to  make  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  a  crowded  market,”  Harry 
Staton,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week,  supple¬ 
menting  the  comments  of  other  syn¬ 
dicate  managers  carried  last  week. 

Remarking  that  every  important 
newspaper  is  as  strongly  featured  as 
editors  want  it  to  be,  Mr.  Staton 
added.  “I  believe  it  unsound  to  take 
the  view  that  newspaper  editors  don’t 
want  new  features.  There  is  every 
indication  that  they  will  continue 
to  respond  to  substantial,  well- 
rounded  syndicate  offerings  and  that 
they  will  pay  a  price  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  good  today  for  a  feature  that 
seems  promising.  They  will  try  it 
out  and  then  if  it  doesn’t  do  the  work 
all  the  high  pressure  that  may  be 
applied  won’t  save  the  feature. 

“They  will  throw  it  out  and  try  the 
next  promising  new  one  in  its  place. 
The  first  selling  is  up  to  the  syndicate 
and  the  continued  success  and  profits 
are  up  to  the  creator  of  the  feature — 
the  artist  or  the  writer.  After  the 
try-out  the  feature  sells  itself  and 
there  isn’t  a  syndicate  salesman  alive 
who  can  keep  it  going  forward  by 
any  trick  or  plea  if  it  lacks  momentum 
on  its  own.” 

A  'Buyers  Market* 

With  what  Mr.  Staton  termed  a 
“buyers  market”  for  the  last  ten 
years,  he  said,  what  is  considered  a 
fair  price  for  a  syndicate  feature  to¬ 
day  is  a  great  deal  less  than  it  was  in 
the  Bonanza  days  of  syndication,  but 
there  still  is  a  decent  profit  for  the 
syndicate  and  the  author  in  good 
strong  features.  Next  year’s  profits 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  basic  portfolio  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  development  of  new  ideas, 
next  year  and  all  the  years  to  come, 
he  felt 

“In  our  syndicate  the  best  indica¬ 
tions  for  1938  are  in  the  present  in- 
qrease  in  newspapers  for  our  com- 
ifientators  and  the  unsolicited  requests 
for  our  comics  from  newspapers  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  continued.  “There  is  a  strong 
indication  here  that  the  true  comic  is 
recovering  ground  and  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  good  ones  will  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  sales. 

“With  over-anxious  syndicate  sell¬ 
ing  and  over-cautious  buying  any 
feature  needs  good  backing,  confidence 
and  patience,  but  the  syndicates  know 
tjiat  if  in  1937  they  developed  a 
thousand  dollars  weekly  billing  for  a 
riew  feature  it  can  be  done  again  in 
1:938,”  Mr.  Staton  concluded. 

Winchell's  New  Contract 
With  a  new  two-year  contract 
with  the  New  York  Mirror  in  his 
pocket  and  a  season  of  catching  up 
on  his  sleep  behind  1mm  Walter  Win- 
chell  plans  to  resume  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  and  radio  broadcasts  about  Nov. 
IS.  “I  couldn’t  do  three  jobs  at  one 
time,”  WincheH  told  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent  in  explaining 
why  he  sought  and  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  from  two  of  the 
jobs  while  he  makes  his  second  and 
last  picture  for  Twentieth  Century- 
Pox,  “Love  and  Hisses.” 

Confronted  with  the  report  that  he 
had  suffered  a  complete  breakdown 
he  said,  “that  was  my  1931  stimt 
I’ve  changed  my  act  now.  There’s 


nothing  the  matter  that  sleep  won’t 
cure.  I’ve  been  getting  by  with  four 
or  five  hours’  sleep  a  night  too  long. 
I’ll  never  do  another  picture  nor  any 
other  side  line.  I’d  be  happy  with 
just  the  column.” 

Winchell’s  present  Mirror  contract 
expires  Oct  5  and  the  new  one  call¬ 
ing  for  six  days  a  week  instead  of 
seven  is  dated  Oct.  6,  but  he  won’t 
start  on  it  until  the  picture  is  wound 
ug,  around  the  middle  of  November. 

Chinese  Woman  Writes 
MADAME  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK,  wife 
of  the  Chinese  Generalissimo,  is  now 
writing  four  cables  weekly  from  the 
Chinese  G.H.Q.  which  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  through  the 
Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia. 

Arrangements  for  this  feature  were 
made  recently  by  George  F.  Kearney, 
manager  of  the  syndicate,  on  his  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Europe.  It  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  hy  the  London  Daily  Herald 
and  other  foreign  newspapers. 

The  cables  started  Sept.  27  and  have 
contained  graphic  accounts  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Chiang’s  personal  experiences 
on  the  firing  line,  where  ^e  is  in 
charge  of  China’s  air  force  as  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  Aeronautical 
Commission. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  wrote 
several  articles  last  spring  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  at  the 
same  time  translating  her  husband’s 
diary,  which  was  kept  when  he  was  a 
captive  of  General  Chang  Hsueh-liang. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  and  speaks  and  writes  fluent 
English. 

New  Photo  Strip 
CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
introduces  a  new  photo-strip  inter¬ 
view,  called  “Phototalk,”  which  is  be¬ 
ing  released  three  times  a  week.  The 
series  is  being  done  by  Obera  Rawles, 
Central  Press  Hollywood  reporter, 
and  deals  mostly  with  the  movie  stars. 

Announcing  a  vast  fall  football  fea¬ 
ture  schedule,  CP  will  release  inter¬ 
views  with  more  than  17  prominent 
college  football  coaches  from  coast  to 
coast.  Hugo  Bezdek,  former  coach  at 
Penn  State  and  now  coach  of  the 
Cleveland  Rams,  National  Professional 
League,  is  writing  an  illustrated  series 
explaining  formations  and  plays  and 
defining  terms.  Walter  Johns  provides 
weekly  football  ratings.  Jack  Sords 
has  a  series  of  sports  cartoons  on  the 
game,  and  Walter  Johns  writes  a  se- 
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...  is  read  daily  in  .  .  . 

50,524  HOMES! 

...  in  one  of  fhe  richest 
markets  in  America.  More 
than  fifty  producing  oil  fields 
and  a  bumper  cotton  crop. 

R»pns»ntmtii/ms: 

The  Branham  Company 


Cameramen  Bring 
Court  Clash 

Samuel  Leibowitz,  criminal  lawyer, 
was  shouted  down  by  Magistrate 
Charles  Solomon  in  a  New  York 
court  room  Tuesday  and  charged 
with  glorying  in  the  presence  of 
newspaper  photographers  after  the 
attorney  had  objected  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  those  cameramen.  Hie  pho¬ 
tographers  remained  in  the  room. 

According  to  various  newspaper 
reports,  Mr.  Leibowitz  leaned  across 
the  bench  as  his  client.  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  O’Keefe  who  was  being  held 
in  the  slaying  of  George  O.  Frank, 
entered  the  room.  The  attorney 
whispered  his  objections  to  the  pho¬ 
tographers  whereupon  Magistrate 
Solomon  waved  him  back,  and  said; 

“Do  you  object,  counsellor,  to  the 
presence  of  these  photographers?” 

No  Aatwar 

Mr.  Leibowitz  gazed  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  did  not  answer. 

“Counsellor,”  the  Magistrate  per¬ 
sisted.  “Answer  my  question.” 

Mr.  Leibowitz  still  stared  out  the 
window  and  the  Magistrate  turned  to 
Miss  O’Keefe  and  asked  her  if  she 
objected.  As  she  started  to  answer 


her  attorney  cut  her  off  with,  “Say, 
yes,  you  do  object.” 

Magistrate  Solomon  then  raised  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  to  the  attorney; 
“Now  listen  to  me,  counsellor.  I  have 
asked  you,  do  you  object.  You  an- 
swer  the  question.” 

Mr.  Leibowitz  said  he  “objected  to 
this  disgraceful  scene.  ...  a 
to  the  courts  of  this  State  of  New 
York.” 

No  HoRott  ObjoctioR 

The  Magistrate  retaliated:  “1  don’t 
think  you  have  any  honest  objection 
to  the  presence  of  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  in  this  court.  You  wel¬ 
come  their  presence.  You  glory  in 
it  .  .  .  you  leaned  over  the  rail  to 
whisper  to  me  so  that  they  could  get 
your  picture  doing  it.” 

Mr.  Leibowitz  insisted  the  Magis¬ 
trate  continue  with  the  case  where¬ 
upon  the  Magistrate  threatened  to 
hold  him  in  contempt  of  court,  and 
said,  “You  have  no  more  standing  in 
this  court  than  any  other  lawyer. 
Don’t  tell  me  what  to  do.” 


Dahlia  Named  After 
Col.  Frank  Knox 

A  dahlia  grower  in  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  this  week  presented  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News  publisher, 
with  a  new  variety  of  dahlia  chris¬ 
tened  “The  Colonel  Frank  Knox.”  The 
flower  is  wine  red,  with  18-inch  stems 
and  blooms  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


Pmmi  tliis  greatest  of  all 
Dietionaries  ts  ym  readers 

—Almost  as  a  Giftt 


THE  OXFORD 

UNIVERSAL  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 

IN  10  SUPERB  VOLUMES 

Publishers  Service  Company’s  latest  and  greatest  promo¬ 
tion  plan  enables  you  to  increase  circulation,  build  up  reader 
good-will,  encourage  added  advertising  linage  and  make  a 
handsome  profit — without  risk  and  without  financial  in¬ 
vestment. 

Wire  or  write  today  for  details.  Let  us  show  you  how 
you  can  offer  your  readers  the  lo  volume  Oxford  Universal 
English  Dictionary — the  supreme  law  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage — practically  for  the  asking.  Make  certain  of  the 
exclusive  franchise  in  your  territory  for  this  outstanding 
“circulation-at-a-profit”  plan. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 


75  West  Street 
N.  Y.  C. 


Telephone 
WHiteholl  4-4199 
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“Fresh  from  the  Gardens 

SaladaTea  Company. (INC.) 

Stuart  and  Berkeley  Sts 
BosTo  N .  Mass. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Kom 
The  BostOQ  ihaerican 
Bostcn,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Kerat 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  our  deep  appreciation 
of  the  very  excellent  cooperation  you  have  given  us  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  ihaerican  Church  Cooking  Schools.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  foms  of  newspaper  cooperation 
I  have  ever  encountered.  It  seems  to  me  that  actually  demonstrating 
the  product  to  a  woman  in  her  own  church  hhll  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  actually  demonstrating  it  in  her  own  kitchen.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  these  schools  have  meant  increased  sales  for  us  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  run. 

Once  again,  loany  thanks  for  including  us  in  this  service. 

Y^s^ery  trtS^^ 
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SCHOOLS  EACH  WEEK  UNTIL  DECEMBER 
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OIL  and  GASOLINE  Advert 


learn  th 


Oil  and  gas  con¬ 
sumption  in  winter 

Twenty  years  ago  more  than  80%  of  all  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  “open  cars."  During  the  winter 
months,  most  cars  were  jacked  up  in  a  garage, 
oil  drained,  and  there  they  sat  until  spring. 

Today  more  than  95%  of  all  automobiles  are 
closed  cars,  and  millions  of  them  have  heaters, 
ventilators,  and  are  so  constructed  that  they  are 
just  as  conveniently  used  in  zero  weather  os  on 
a  broiling  July  day. 

This  winter,  gas  and  oil  sales  in  our  markets  will 
be  higher  than  last  year,  1st — because  we  have 
more  cars  and  trucks  in  operation,  and  2nd— 
because  more  of  our  subscribers  will  be  taking 
more  trips,  doing  more  visiting  and  more  shop¬ 
ping.  That's  because  we  have  more  money. 


CENTS 

PER 

dAX 


TAIL  GASOLINE  PRICES.TAXES 
AND  COST  TO  CONSUMER  I 


Get  the  facts  for 
1938  selling  plans 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  ways  for 
the  advertiser  and  his  agent  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  about  the  selling  power  of  oui 
papers,  is  to  run  a  continuous  schedule  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  in  our  markets  for  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February, 
March  and  April. 

Such  a  campaign  will  give  the  advertiser  a 
good  measuring  stick  to  use  when  he  lays  out 


COST  TO  CONSUMER  INCLUDING  TA^ES 


[retail  price  of  gasoline  excluding  TAXE5-IO 
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"About  2S%  of  gatolino  cost  gout  to  Y®"'®  selling  campaign. 


tax  co/foctors" 


TIm  (XT9tcig0  motoxist  doM  not  recdizo  tho  dcdly  pranium 
ha  pays  to  gas  tax  coUactozs,  locoL  stota  and  nrrfinfiftl. 
For  numy  yaozs.  wa  hova  all  ssosad  tha  impottonca  of 
raducing  tha  tax  burdan  on  tha  motorist  wUcfa  has 
mountad  constantly  for  tha  post  tan  yaars;  and  our  sub- 
sodbats  know,  through  our  aditoriols  and  through  our 
naws  columns,  how  wa  hova  fought  avary  incraosa  nmH. 
in  many  cosas.  won  notobla  victorias  for  our  subocribazs. 
No  othar  advartismg  madium  has  stood  guard  ovar  our 
sul^cribers'  tax  dollars  os  hova  doily  newspapacv. 


Some  suggested 

copy  ideas  | 

In  preparing  the  copy  for  this  six  months  con^ 
paign,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  figure^ 

In  1936,  50.2%  of  all  passenger  cars  sold  in  tl^ 
United  States  were  priced  under  $500,  whok; 
sale.  44.2%  were  priced  from  $501  to  $750i 
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I  give  the  answer 


wholesale.  94.4%  oi  all  cars  sold  in  1936  were 
under  a  $750  wholesale  price. 
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Most  oi  the  car  owners  in  our  markets  are  daily 
subscribers  to  our  papers — they  read  our  pa¬ 
pers  for  news  about  gas  and  oil  products  that 
give  them  less  bother,  greater  mileage,  and 
that  are  easily  obtained  from  nearby  stations. 

Make  it  easy 
for  them 

Occasionally,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  list  the  loca¬ 
tions  oi  your  stations  in  our  markets.  This  is 
especially  helpful  during  the  winter  months. 

Let  the  women  know  that  your  service  is 
prompt,  the  attendants  always  ready  to  help 
travelers  passing  through,  and  tell  them  about 
the  other  things  you  have  to  offer  that  come 
under  the  name  “Service." 
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Flexibility  of 
newspaper  tests 

In  no  advertising  medium  can  the  advertiser  so 
cpiickly  change  the  pace  of  his  copy  and  in  no 


medium  can  he  find  so  many  prospects  de¬ 
livered  to  him  for  so  little  cost  per  prospect.  In 
no  advertising  medium  may  be  found  so  much 
news  of  interest  to  car  owners.  Week  in  and 
week  out  papers  supply  a  mass  of  information 
for  shoppers,  salesmen  who  travel  out  of  our 
markets,  visitors  and  thousands  of  women  who, 
because  of  car  refinements,  use  their  cars  all 
winter.  Our  newspapers  are  read  by  every 
strata  of  society,  every  income  bracket.  The 
owner  of  an  inexpensive  used  car  is  a  prospect 
—  the  low-priced  new  car  owner  as  well  as 
those  whose  incomes  provide  a  large  gar¬ 
age,  in  which  two  or  more  cars  may  be 
found. 

Here  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  advertising  me- 
diums.  Here  is  the  medium  in  which  the  first 
gas  and  oil  ads  ever  appeared.  Here  is  the 
medium  that  has  for  three  decades  carried 
the  most  advertising.  Here  is  the  medium 
for  any  oil  or  gas  advertiser  to  use  this 
winter  if  he  seeks  sales  in  1938  at  a  lower  net 
cost. 
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FREE  —  Reprints  of  this  advertisement  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Please  write  EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  the  niunber  of  copies  you  wish. 
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CONSULT  ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPERS 
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FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS  •  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  •  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT  &  NEWS 
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E  D  I 

A  LOOK  FORWARD 

TWO  OR  THREE  weeks  ago  striking  waiters 

caused  the  closing  of  a  restaurant  which  for 
years  had  served  Times  Square  24  hours  a  day. 
Tliis  week,  after  futile  negotiations  for  settlement 
of  the  dispute,  the  proprietors  decided  to  get  out 
of  business  and  the  auctioneer’s  red  flag  marked 
the  final  step.  Two  or  three  hundred  employes, 
most  of  them  long  in  service  and  not  deeply  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  strike  aims,  are  on  New  York’s 
streets,  fighting  their  way  through  groups  of 
pickets  at  other  struck  eating  places. 

Across  the  river  in  Brooklyn  strikers  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  usual  Guild  strike  tactics  against  the 
Eagle.  Reporters  and  circulation  men  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  city,  not  to  strengthen  the  paper  which 
has  furnished  them  a  living,  but  to  destroy  it.  A 
man  who  two  months  ago  thought  he  had  done 
a  day’s  work  if  he  landed  ten  new  subscriptions, 
now  delights  in  getting  100  cancellations.  And, 
when  the  strike  is  settled,  these  same  people  will 
have  to  imdertake  the  job  of  reselling  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  they  have  knocked  out — the  hard  way 
back. 

Such  incidents  give  pause  to  thoughtful  people. 
Labor  demands  and  enforcement  methods  which 
carry  coercion  to  the  point  of  exterminating  the 
employer  will  eventually  cause  a  public  swing 
against  labor  organization.  Tliat  is  a  swing  that 
no  one  in  his  senses  desires,  for  the  machine  gtms 
and  mine  guards  of  the  Appalachians  are  just  as 
foreign  to  oiu*  traditions  as  the  direct  action  of 
the  Commimists  exemplified  in  the  Guild  and 
other  purely  destructive  strikes.  Both  are  ex¬ 
tremes  which  irritate  the  body  politic  and  will 
eventually  be  eliminated. 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  intelligent  labor  leaders 
that  there  are  only  so  many  dollars  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  can  pay  in  wages.  Once  that  limit  is  ex¬ 
ceeded,  it  is  no  longer  economic  for  the  employer 
to  remain  in  business  and  consume — not  use — 
his  capital. 

Clear  as  it  may  be  to  the  intelligent  leadership, 
the  politics  of  the  union  conflict  permit  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  that  fact.  The  pressime  must  be  kept 
on  for  more  and  more  pay  and  privileges;  the 
employer,  no  matter  how  generous  his  intentions, 
knows  that  he  cannot  show  a  generous  hand 
without  the  risk  of  having  it  bitten  off  by  greedy 
fangs.  The  spread  of  labor  organization  to 
groups  never  before  unionized  has  multiplied 
many  times  the  hands  dipping  into  the  payroll 
barrel — but  without  adding  an  extra  nickel  to 
the  contents  of  the  barreL 

This  will  be  true  soon  of  all  industry  and  it  is 
now  markedly  true  of  newspaper  publication. 
Ihe  old  line  unions  which  have  maintained  cordial 
relations  with  newspapers  for  many  years  are 
finding  themselves  hemmed  on  all  sides  by  people 
to  whom  safe  union  procedure  is  completely 
strange.  And  the  first  defensive  reaction  of  these 
old  unions  is  to  put  forth  stifEer  demands  against 
the  employer  in  the  hope  of  getting  at  least  half 
of  what  they  ask. 

How  long  can  the  employer,  working  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  an  individual  against  co¬ 
operative  union  groups,  continue  to  meet  their 
demands  and  also  serve  the  requirements  of  capi¬ 
tal?  Taxes  represent  a  burden  which  cannot  be 
unshouldered.  Raw  materials  must  be  bought 
and  promptly  paid  for.  Payrolls  have  to  be  met 
every  week — and  they  can’t  be  met  by  red  ink 
on  the  books.  In  the  war-like  atmosphere  of 
today’s  strikes,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  any 
consideration  for  the  employer’s  problem  from 
embattled  unionists.  Employers  must  give  their 
conunon  problem  a  great  deal  more  collective 
thought  than  they  ever  have  devoted,  and  our 
guess  is  that  newspapers  need  this  step  as  much 
as  any  other  major  group. 

Despite  the  opportunities  for  publisher  co¬ 
operation  offered  by  the  ANPA,  regional  and 
state  associations,  the  fact  is  that  cooperation 
is  still  much  less  than  perfect.  Too  seldom  do 
publishers  work  together  unselfi^ly  and  with  the 
long  view  rather  than  a  try  for  immediate  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  Against  the  compact  program 
that  all  of  the  principal  trades  unions  bring  to 
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Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Cod.  St.  Luke,  XVIII;  16. 


the  conference  table,  and  against  the  extremist 
demands  of  the  Guild,  the  publishers  until  recently 
have  had  no  common  rejoinder. 

Since  Jime,  they  have  had  a  diffuse  committee 
representing  the  major  associations,  with  the 
sole  present  hmction  of  combatting  the  closed 
shop  program  of  the  Guild.  Ifiere  is  a  wider 
field  for  this  committee,  and  it  comprises  enough 
intelligence  to  state  the  publisher’s  labor  platform 
in  terms  that  will  preserve  the  financial  integrity 
without  which  neither  employer  nor  employe  can 
exist,  much  less  prosper.  The  task  will  not  be 
easy,  but  unless  steps  in  this  direction  are  taken, 
and  soon,  we  are  in  for  another  survival-of-the- 
fittest  contest  that  will  deprive  the  country  of 
many  newspapers  and  reduce  to  zero  the  chances 
of  expanded  employment. 


DELUGE  OF  PUFFERY 

SETVERAL  NEWSPAPERMEN  have  conunented 
upon  our  editorial  three  weeks  ago  on  “Van¬ 
ishing  Auto  Linage,”  in  which  we  attributed  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  automotive  advertising  to  de¬ 
fects  in  newspaper  sales  methods.  Not  all  of  the 
conunents  agree  with  the  editorial  conclusions, 
and  some  admit  the  facts  without  conceding  that 
they  explain  the  situation  fully.  One  wonders 
why  the  editorial  did  not  stress  the  free  publicity 
angle  more  strongly. 

That  angle  is  a  pretty  tired  subject  in  all  news¬ 
paper  circles,  but  there  is  no  question  that  exces¬ 
sive  free  publicity  for  the  motor  people  is  one  of 
the  prime  defects  of  newspaper  sales  technique. 
For  more  than  30  years  newspapers  have  created 
in  their  news  coliunns  an  ornate  show  room  for 
Detroit’s  major  industry.  Not  25  per  cent  of  the 
stuff  ever  could  qualify  by  news  desk  standards, 
but  its  roots  are  so  deep  in  the  practice  of  selling 
automotive  space  that  the  most  optimistic  despair 
of  any  quick  reform. 

No  other  medium  approaches  the  newspaper  in 
editorial  service  to  the  automotive  industry — as  a 
glance  at  the  syndicated  automotive  material  listed 
in  our  issue  of  Sept.  25  abundantly  evidences.  No 
question  that  ever  has  been  asked  or  ever  will  be, 
on  this  interesting  topic,  need  go  unanswered — 
at  newspaper  expense.  They  buy  expensive  mate¬ 
rial,  they  print  maps  which  must  be  drawn  and 
engraved — all  of  which  may  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  reader  interest.  All  of  it  nms  for 
Sweeney  against  the  demands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  a  free  puff  on  a  sales  record  or  a  blatant 
description  of  a  new  product  and  which  won’t 
assay  an  oimce  to  the  ton  in  reader  appeal. 

Possibly  the  manufacturers  are  kidding  them¬ 
selves  that  the  free  puffs  that  newspapers  print 
so  avidly  are  all  the  newspaper  effort  they  need 
to  distribute  cars.  That  is  difficult  to  believe,  but 
the  record  is  plain — newspapers  get  occasional 
advertising  and  all  the  free  stuff;  other  media  get 
full  schedules  and  none  of  the  free  stuff.  Why 
newspapers  so  enthusiastically  carry  out  their 
expensive  and  unprofitable  end  of  this  bargain 
is  a  puzzle  none  of  our  conunentators  has  yet 
solved.  It  runs  against  the  common  sense  you 
expect  in  a  newspaper  office — but  there  it  stands, 
undeniable. 
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IN  BAD  TASTE 

REIMARKS  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  to  the  ship  newi 
men  at  Norfolk  indicate  that  we  have  an< 
chored  another  hater  of  newspapers  among  the 
sizeable  group  now  in  the  nation’s  permanent 
service.  In  execrable  taste  and  illustrating  not 
at  all  the  judicial  temperament  associated  with  the 
Supreme  Bench  was  the  general  fleer  at  the 
press  taken  by  the  new  Associate  Justice.  Then 
is  little  doubt  that  the  newspapers  correctly 
quoted  him  on  Wednesday,  despite  the  patent  in- 
justice  of  his  implication  that  he  could  not  expect 
accurate  quotation  from  the  press. 

If  Justice  Black  has  a  grievance  against  the 
press,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  one  of  mis- 
quotation.  The  press,  by  apparently  irrefutable 
original  evidence,  tore  the  screen  from  a  side  of 
his  background  that  he  had  tried  to  conceal  from 
his  Senatorial  colleagues.  Hie  truth  at  that  time 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  his  confirma¬ 
tion  for  the  bench,  even  though,  to  our  mind,  the 
Klan  association  is  one  of  his  lesser  disqualifies, 
tions.  Newspaper  people  recall  Senator  Black’s 
flagrant  violation  of  individual  rights  in  his  seizure 
of  private  telegrams  and  they  recall  his  entirely 
imjudicial  conduct  of  other  inquiries  in  which 
journalists  were  concerned.  From  personal  and 
professional  experience  they  doubted  both  his 
technical  and  temperamental  fitness  for  the  hi^ 
bench,  and  every  new  day  confirms  their  original 
doubts. 

A  charge  of  misquotation — unsupported  by  a 
single  incident — comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  mail 
who  owes  his  present  glory  to  at  least  passive 
deceit  of  the  resident  who  appointed  him  and 
the  Senators  who  confirmed  him.  On  the  evidence 
now  available,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Black  has 
been  treated  with  extreme  tenderness  by  the 
newspapers  he  so  scornfully  flouted  at  Norfolk. 
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NEWS  ON  THE  AIR 

TWEim’-ONE  RADIO  NEWS  commentators  are 
listed  by  Larry  Wolters,  Chicago  Tribune 
writer,  as  the  weekly  fall  ration  for  Midwestern 
listeners.  He  excludes  sports  commentators,  also 
the  regular  daily  newscasts  and  Press  Radio  bul¬ 
letins,  and  we  concur  with  him  in  calling  his  list 
incomplete.  Including  sports  and  news  bulletins, 
plus  several  noted  names  not  in  Mr.  Wolter’s 
roster,  we  have  a  fair  right  to  say  that  scarcely 
a  30-minute  period  from  dawn  to  midnight  is 
without  a  news  program. 

Most  of  the  present  commentators  are  sponsored 
by  advertisers.  Most  of  them  have  had  some 
newspaper  training,  several  a  lot  of  it  The  result 
to  date  has  been  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
charges  that  advertising  interests  have  censored 
news  for  commercial  reasons.  Fear  that  this  might 
happen  was  expressed  by  many,  including  this 
page,  when  news  was  first  sponsored  three  years 
ago,  but  so  long  as  the  majority  of  commentators 
bear  honored  newspaper  names,  there  is  probably 
small  danger  of  twisting  and  suppression.  Despite 
occasional  offenses,  uncolored  news  is  sacred  to 
the  majority  of  people  concerned  with  it. 

Broadcasting  lends  more  opportimity  for  subtle 
coloring  of  news  by  inflection  and  voice  emphasis 
than  is  possible  in  the  printed  page,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  is  always  present  that  an  unscrupubus 
advertiser  and  a  commentator  with  weak  prin¬ 
ciples  will  try  to  put  one  over  on  their  audience. 
It  won’t  be  done  often,  if  other  broadcasters  and 
the  public  press  are  on  the  job  to  expose  the 
deception. 


We  can  only  revert  to  our  previous  point — that 
newspapers  must  revise  their  own  appraisals  of 
their  service,  and  prove  first  to  themselves  and 
then  to  their  customers  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  much  more  important  to  any  advertiser 
than  any  advertiser’s  space  purchase  is  to  the 
newspaper.  And  they  mi^t  also  learn  at  last 
that  you  can’t  sell  what  you  give  away. 


THESE,  TOO,  ARE  FOR  OUR  PIETY 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 

And  our  fathers  that  begot  us. 

The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them 
Through  his  great  power  from  the  beginning  .  . . 
Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes 
And  recited  verses  in  writing  .  .  . 

Tfieir  seed  shall  remain  for  ever. 

And  their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out. 

Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace; 

But  their  names  liveth  for  evermore. 

The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom. 

And  the  congregation  will  show  forth  their  praise. 

— Ecclesiasticus. 
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Col.  Frank  Knot 


COL  FRANK  KNOX,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  opened  the  fall 
jjyon  of  the  Chicago  Executives 
Club,  Sept.  24, 

«ith  an  address 
on  the  European 
situation,  based 
on  his  recent 
trip  abroad. 

Paul  Patterson, 
president,  A.  S. 

Company, 
publishers  of 
Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  addressed 
the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Iowa 
members  of  the 
.'Associated  Press 
in  Des  Moines,  Sept.  22. 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington 
correspondent,  London  Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Friends  of  the  University 
library  and  their  guests  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo,  Sept.  29.  Ward  M. 
Canaday,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.  and  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  University  Library, 
presided. 

Herbert  Agar,  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  fourth 
region^  conference  of  the  Michigan 
Educational  Conference,  Oct.  28-29  in 
Grand  Rapids.  His  topic  will  be 
“Americanism  and  What  It  Repre¬ 
sents.” 

J.  Kelly  Pool,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Daily  Capital 
News,  recently  celebrated  his  77th 
birthday. 

Captain  James  M.  Langley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  Captain  Albert  S.  Baker,  the 
daily’s  political  writer,  recently  spent 
a  week’s  vacation  atop  Mt.  Mansfield, 
in  Vermont. 

Arthur  Fagan,  editor-in-chief  and 
co-publisher,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Observer  and  Mrs.  Fagan,  are  the 
parents  of  their  seventh  child,  a  son, 
bom  Sept.  26  at  Doctors’  Hospital, 
N’ew  York.  The  Fagan  family  now 
consists  of  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Lewis  H.  Day,  editor.  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Woodward 
Chamber  of  Commerce  effective  Oct. 
1,  meanwhile  continuing  his  duties  as 
editor  until  a  successor  has  been 
chosen. 


assumed  the  management  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin 
owned  by  Byrd  Trego  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Brady.  Bottolfsen  who  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Idaho  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  will  also  operate  the  Arco 
Advertiser. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
told  the  Torch  Club  of  Utica,  Sept. 
22,  that  the  American  press  is  chang¬ 
ing  ‘‘but  not  for  the  worse.  There 
are  tendencies  which  are  not  desirable 
yet  after  all,  the  press  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  reading  constituency 
itself.” 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


W.  I.  N.  Cox 


In  The  Business  Office 

W.  I.  N.  COX,  general  manager,  Ogden 

(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 

been  named  a  director  on  the  Stimu¬ 
lators  which  pro¬ 
vides  entertain¬ 
ment  for  con¬ 

ventions.  He  re¬ 
cently  partici¬ 
pated  in  the 

Utah  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association 
convention  in  the 
capacity  of  Stim¬ 
ulator. 

Earl  McCal- 
lum,  general 
manager  of 
Olympia  (Wash.) 

Daily  Olympian 
from  1926  to  1928,  has  rejoined  the 
newspaper  in  that  capacity,  succeed¬ 
ing  Earl  Foster,  who  has  joined  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  News  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  McCallum  was  with  the 
Son  Francisco  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment  before  returning  to  the 
Olympian. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  formerly  promotion 
man  for  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  has  been  appointed  promotion 
manager  of  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler.  No  promotion  manager  has  been 
appointed  at  the  Transcript  but  Henry 
Giffen  and  Robert  Myers  are  taking 
over  Smith’s  work. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  business  manager 
of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Booth,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Penelope, 
born  Sept.  21. 

Bill  Tucker,  advertising  manager, 
Holdenville  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  re¬ 
cently  was  chosen  commander  of 
Thomas-Breeding  Post  No.  32,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Holdenville. 

Ted  Clifford,  business  manager. 


JOHN  P.  S.  DOHERTY,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Daily  Eagle 
and  Evening 
Tribune  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late 
Charles  T. 
Scheuler,  has 
been  with  the 
newspapers  for 
20  years,  18  of 
which  were  spent 
in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Mr.  Doherty  is 
a  native  of  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ceiving  his  early 
education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  He  later 
attended  Boston  College  and  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  1917  in  the 
Lawrence  dailies’  news  department. 
After  two  years  he  was  transferred  to 
the  advertising  department  to  assist 
Mr.  Scheuler  in  a  two-man  depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  grown  up  with  the 
department  that  now  requires  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  many  people  and  occupies 
the  entire  mezzanine  floor  of  the 
Eagle-Tribime  building. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association. 


John  P.  S.  Doherty 


Sand  Springs  (Okla.)  Sun,  has  joined 
the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Evening  Re¬ 
porter  advertising  sales  staff. 

Dan  Sullivan,  head  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  advertising  promotion  staff,  is 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  ad¬ 
vertising  courses  at  Duquesne  Uni¬ 
versity  Evening  Division  in  Pittsburgh. 

Earl  B.  Cox,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Georgian,  assisted  by 
several  district  circulation  managers, 
chaperoned  16  carriers,  winners  in  a 
circulation  contest,  during  a  week¬ 
end  trip  to  Savannah,  last  week. 

C.  H.  Morrison  has  resigned  from 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  department  as  travel¬ 
ing  representative,  to  join  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  circulation 
department. 

W.  P.  Presby,  of  Oklahoma  City,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor.  J.  E. 
Cronenwett,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Brownsville  Herald, 
has  been  ncuned  business  mcinager. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


George  W.  Campbell,  publisher, 
Oioosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  re¬ 
signed  Sept.  20  as  a  member  of  the 
state  boxing  commission. 

Donald  Murray,  publisher  of  Jones¬ 
boro  (Ark.)  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
will  direct  the  Arkansas  division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  No¬ 
vember  roll  call.  He  has  been  named 
state  chairman  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson. 

John  A.  Jacaty,  publisher  of  Kirk- 
toood  (Mo.)  Monitor,  is  observing  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  newspaper 
work,  begun  as  a  “devil”  with  the 
(^yton  (Mo.)  Argus.  He  foimded 
the  Monitor  in  1915. 

C.  M.  Douglas,  editor  of  Transyl- 
fonia  Times,  Brevard,  N.  C.,  was 
okcted  president  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Weekly  Press  Asso- 
dation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Sept.  25.  Blackburn  W.  John¬ 
son,  publisher,  Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press, 
named  vice-president,  and  Harley 
Wright,  Canton  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
socretary-  treasurer. 

C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Arco  Advertiser,  has  again 
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TWO  HALVES  MAKE  A  WHOLE  LOT  OF 
DIFFERENCE  IN  YOUR  SUNDAY  COMICS— 

TODDY  is  now  available  in  a  beautiful  half¬ 
page,  standard  size. 

is  ready  in  the  same  size,  excellent 

coloring. 

The  two  together  make  a  grand  kid  page — for  all 
who  like  children. 

We  have  specimen  pages  to  show  you. 


McNaught  Syndicate,,  Inc. 

Greenwiidi,  Conn. 


STARTING 

OCTOBER 

lOTH 

a  brilliant  nmv  sequence 
of  the 

TARZAN 

COLOR  PAGE 


STARTING 

OCTOBER 

IITH 

j 

j  “Tarzan  Under  Fire,”  the 
I  new  sequence  of  the 

TARZAN 

DAILY  STRIP 

I 

j  A  doubly  timely  moment 
now  to  give  your  readers 
the  master  of  all  thriUer- 
I  features,  by  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughts.  Advance 
sample  proofs  of  both 
page  and  strip  are  ready. 
Please  write  for  them,  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  29 

McHenry  Tichenor  is  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Troy  R.  McDaniel,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Harlingen  Valley 
Morning  Star,  is  advertising  director 
of  the  three  Hudson  papers. 

William  Ashton  Walker,  formerly 
of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  has  joined  the  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  advertising 
staff. 

Harry  J.  Clarke,  has  been  named 
automobile  editor,  and  Harry  Frazier, 
manager  of  the  automotive  depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  new  automotive  set-up 
of  the  Bronx  Home  News,  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  S.  Sanford 
Model,  advertising  manager. 

Edwin  J.  McKay  has  been  named 
editor  and  general  manager,  Donora 
(Pa.)  Herald- American  by  Grover  E. 
^yd,  president.  He  succeeds  the  late 
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Will  H.  Watson,  editor  and  publisher 
for  many  years.  To  accept  the  new 
position,  Mr.  McKay  resigned  from 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  formerly  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald-American  under 
Mr.  Watson. 

Robert  Jones,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
joined  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
Springfield,  Oct.  1,  as  director  of 
promotional  activities. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
has  been  selected  as  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Norfolk  Fonun  for  the 
fourth  successive  year. 

Harold  S.  Cohn,  managing  editor, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal,  recently 
addressed  the  Elxchange  Club  of  that 
city. 

W.  W.  Forster,  managing  editor  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  from  a  vacation  spent  with  Mrs. 
Forster  in  New  York  and  Atlantic 
City. 

Harry  W.  August,  news  editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  is  teaching  a  course  in 
news-writing,  which  has  been  added 
by  the  Duquesne  University  Evening 
Division  in  Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Grayson  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Sweetwater  (Tex.) 
Daily  Reporter. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily  News 
sports  editor  and  author  of  “Sher¬ 
man — Fighting  Prophet,”  will  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  War 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  fall. 

Stuart  C.  Henry,  curator  of  Berk¬ 
shire  Museum  art  department,  has 
joined  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  staff  as  art  critic  and 
special  writer  on  art  subjects. 

Bruce  L.  Henry,  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  reporter,  author  of  the  recent 
serial  “Himricane  House,”  issued  by 
King  Feature  Syndicate,  is  the  author 
of  “Notes  On  a  Hiuricane,”  appearing 
in  October  issue  of  Esquire. 

Samuel  Ettinger,  Camden  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  and 
Mrs.  Ettinger  are  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  Sept.  27. 

Paul  T.  Gilbert,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  editorial  writer,  is  now  do¬ 
ing  movie  reviews  and  serving  as 
drama  critic  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  editorial  Avriter.  He  succeeds  Miss 
Carol  Frink,  former  movie  and  drama 
critic,  who  has  joined  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald  news  staff. 

William  F.  Allison,  recently  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Review, 
monthly  magazine  of  the  university’s 
alumni  association. 

M.  E.  Baird  has  joined  the  WicHita 
Eagle  as  reporter,  succeeding  Mark 
Clutter,  who  is  free-lancing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

Chadwick  Callahan  of  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  Frank  Fitzpatrick,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  have 
joined  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald. 

Warren  H.  Pierce,  formerly  with 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Times  staff  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

,  Simon  Casady,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  Associated  Press  Bureau, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Mainer  Lawson,  formerly  San  Be¬ 
nito,  Tex.,  correspondent  of  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  ^e  Herald. 

Robert  W.  Reed,  news  editor,  D.  L. 
(Doc)  Hartley,  reporter,  and  A.  C. 
Wahlstedt,  assistant  to  the  vice-presi¬ 


dent  and  general  manager,  all  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  attended  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  convention  in  New  York 
last  week.  Hartley  covered  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  Star  and  his  articles 
were  distributed  by  NANA. 

Mrs.  Faye  LeAvton  Ashman,  colum¬ 
nist  and  society  editor.  Alliance  (O.) 
Review  for  11  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  a  local  commercial  photo  studio. 

Gerald  Dietz,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  re-write  staff,  and 
Mrs.  Dietz  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Helen,  born  recently. 

Wedding  Bells 

A.  EDWARD  O’BRIEN,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  Telegram  circu¬ 
lation  manager  to  Miss  Anne  Marie 
Farrell  Sept.  11  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Harold  C.  Allen,  of  the  advertising 
department,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily 
Reformer,  to  Miss  Margaret  R.  Doug-, 
las  at  Brattleboro,  Sept.  19. 

Robert  L.  DuBuque,  sports  column¬ 
ist,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer^ 
to  Miss  Ruth  M.  Geddis,  at  Brattle¬ 
boro,  Sept.  19. 

Miss  Mary  Ellizabeth  Freeman  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Wesley  H.  Lewis 
of  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Worcester  Post,  Sept.  25. 

Morey  J.  Potter,  of  the  United  Press 
staff  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Clara  Gizara  of  Mahanoy  City, 
Pa.,  recently. 

John  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  reporter,  to  Grace  C.  Caskey, 
City  Hall  secretary,  recently. 

Rose  McKee,  of  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
to  Andrew  Weinheimer,  recently. 

Miss  Jessie  Lou  Tucker,  former 
rewrite  and  feature  writer,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Beacon,  to  Thomas  Leeford 
Givens,  city  editor  of  the  Beacon, 
Sept.  12,  in  Wichita. 

Paul  H.  March,  Defiance  (O.) 
Crescent-News  reporter,  to  Miss  La- 
Veme  Miller,  in  Defiance,  Aug.  7. 

Charles  Holstein,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  news  staff  to  Miss  Ruth 
Kline  in  Pittsbvugh,  Sept.  18. 

Benn  Hall,  assistant  radio  editor  of 
Billboard  to  Helen  Morgan,  free-lance 
writer.  Sept.  25,  at  New  York’s  City 
Hail. 

Joan  Skinner  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  to 
Robert  Jones,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  reporter,  formerly  with  the  United 
Press  in  the  Spanish  civil  war.  Sept. 
22. 

Miss  Phyllis  Ivins,  daughter  of 
Haddon  Ivins,  editor  of  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  to  Konrad 
W.  Valentin,  Sept  25  in  Englewood. 

Ed  Yinger,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Wichita  Bureau,  to  Vera  Mae  Peter¬ 
son,  Lincoln,  Sept.  19  in  Lincoln. 

I  NOTICE!  I 

TO  PUBLISHERS 

OF  DAILY  A  WEEKLY  PAPERS 

• 

If  you  are  without  a  Repreaenta- 
tive  in  Philadelphia  or  devire  to 
make  a  change,  it  will  pay  you 
to  communicate  with  undersigned 
at  once. 

Very  limited  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  assures  highly  individual¬ 
ized  service.  Members  of  organ¬ 
ization  have  more  than  thirty 
years  experience  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  nearby  advertising  field. 

Fully  financed  and  completely 
equipped.  Personnel  has  entree 
and  personal  contact  with  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers,  local  and  nation¬ 
al,  a»  well  as  all  advertising 
agencies. 

For  full  details  or  appointment, 
write 

WM.  D.  LON6  Atuwnw, 

WALTON  HOTEL.  PHILA.,  PA. 


Special  Editions 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  Daily  OklahtHnan, 

Sept.  26,  annual  Oklahoma  Fair  Edi¬ 
tion,  1,116  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
Sept.  26,  4-page  Virginia  State  Fat 
section. 

Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News. 
Record,  Sept.  23,  16-page  tabloid 
Fourth  Annual  Agricultural  section. 

Bloomburg  (Pa.)  Press,  Sept  25, 
25th  Annual  State  Fair  Edition,  m 
pages,  8  sections. 

Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Sept.  22,  ma^. 
iiig  10th  Anniversary  of  AmericM 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  32  pages. 

Lodi  (Cal.)  Times,  Sept.  17,  Fourth 
Annual  Grape  and  Wine  Festival  Edi¬ 
tion,  28  pages. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  Sept  23, 
Radio  Progress  section,  8  pages,  full 
size. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  26,  Medical 
Section,  16  pages. 

Medicine  Lodge  (Kan.)  Barber 
County  Index,  Sept.  23,  Indian  Peace 
Treaty  Edition,  48  pages,  6  sections. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Sept 

23,  First  Annual  Sports  Review,  32 
tabloid  pages. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  Sept.  24, 
“Football  Extra!”,  8  tabloid  pages. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  Sept. 

24,  announcing  the  “grand  fall  picture 
season,”  16  tabloid  pages. 

■ 

DAILY  HAS  STATION 

Springfield  Journal  Acquires 
WCBS  .  .  .  Adds  Programs 

Following  the  Springfield,  Illinoit, 
State  Journal’s  announcement  that  it 
had  become  an  all-day  newspaper,  it 
inaugimated.  Sept.  26,  an  dl-day 
broadcasting  service  over  station 
WCBS  which  hereafter  will  be  known 
as  the  Illinois  State  Journal  station. 

The  station,  a  pioneer  in  the  radio 
held,  was  hrst  licensed  in  1925  in 
Rhode  Island  and  has  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  career.  It  was  once  mounted 
on  a  truck  as  an  auxiliary  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  campaign.  It  has  had  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  Springheld  since  1926. 
In  preparation  for  its  new  newspaper 
association,  the  station  increas^  its 
powers  from  1(X)  to  250  watts  and  was 
granted  a  license  to  operate  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  1,440  kilocycles. 

The  station  is  to  have  a  new  studio 
with  accommodations  for  a  studio 
audience  and  will  broadcast  ambitious 
programs  heretofore  not  attempted  in 
Springheld.  It  will  broadcast,  too,  the 
programs  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  News  broadcasts  will  be 
offered  hourly  during  the  day. 
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...is  the  way  lo  accurate  gears 


Because  the  newspaper  press  is  not  the 
place  to  test  a  gear ...  to  experiment ...  to 
make  replacements ...  every  Hoe  gear  is 
given  a  pre-testing  —  a  rigorous  workout 
which  reveals  sub-standard  conditions  and 
rejeas  all  but  the  perfealy  accurate. 

Special  gears,  paired  as  they  will  be  as¬ 
sembled,  are  carefully  checked  while  actu¬ 


ally  running  on  the  machine  at  the  left. 
After  insuring  the  proper  relation  of  bear¬ 
ing  of  teeth  to  pitch  line,  the  gear  must 
withstand  the  severe  “overload”  test  before 
it  passes  “O.K.” 

Even  the  spur  gears  are  examined  crit¬ 
ically.  The  sensitive  gauge  on  the  special 
machine  at  the  right  records  slight  inac¬ 
curacies  not  perceptible  to  the  human  eye. 

These  precautionary  steps  in  the  matter 
of  gear  selection  go  a  long  way  to  explain 
the  fine  production  records  of  the  Hoe 
Super-Production  Newspaper  Press. 


Dramatic  example  of  Hoe  engineering  skill 
.  .  .  and  evidence  of  the  extensive  Hoe 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  the  un¬ 
usual  ..  .26  Unit  Super-Productton  Multi- 
Color  Newspaper  Press  .  .  .  the  world's 
largest . .  .fastest . . .  and  most  modern  . . . 
produced  for  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


R.  HOE  &  CO*9  Inc.  Cenerat  Ofttcmmt  BIO  B.  138tb  St.  (at  JUrer) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PNPA  Classified  Clinic 
To  Be  Annual  Event 


Becker  Tells  Harrisburg  Session  of  Effective  Cen¬ 


sorship  ...  60  Business  Building  Ideas  Presented 
. . .  Real  Estate  Lucrative  Field  in  Upward  Swing 


By  D.  B.  BARNHART 


SIXTY-FIVE  classified  managers 

and  publishers  attended  the  first 
annual  Classified  Clinic  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  last  week  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  So  successful  was  the  meeting 
that  the  members  voted  imanimous- 
ly  to  hold  a  two-day  session  every 
year. 

The  convention  highlight  was  the 
Friday  evening  session  when  W.  H. 
Conrad,  publisher  of  the  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star-News  and  vice-president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
told  how  he  is  able  to  get  13  columns 
of  classified  in  a  town  of  only  1,900 
population.  His  illustrated  talk 
.showed  conclusively  that  classified 
can  be  and  is  obtained  in  small  news¬ 
papers. 

‘The  publisher  who  attempts  to 
build  a  classified  department  over¬ 
night  will  find  he  has  attempted  the 
impossible,”  said  Mr.  Conrad.  “My 
advice  to  all  publishers  of  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  is  to  start 
gradually  to  build  a  classified  depart¬ 
ment” 

Becker  Telit  of  Cleanup 

Frank  A.  Becker,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  told  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  combined  efforts  of  classi¬ 
fied  managers.  Through  censorship 
bulletins  of  the  national  body,  he 
said,  classified  was  being  cleaned  of 
fraudulent  advertising. 

After  expounding  the  “Philosophy 
of  Classified  Advertising,”  Loyal  Phil¬ 
lips,  assistant  advertising  manager, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  cited 
many  instances  to  prove  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  classified.  In  his  opinion 
housing,  home-building  and  home¬ 
improving  offer  the  most  lucrative  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  advertising  executive 
who  wishes  to  do  something  big  in  an 
important  classification  during  the 
next  two  years. 

James  P.  Sweeney,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  said 
classified  was  destined  to  grow  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  that  pub¬ 


lisher  cooperation  would  make  it 
possible  to  get  it  back  to  the  peak 
figiu'es.  He  decried  the  idea  that 
classified  opportunities  existed  only 
in  the  larger  cities. 

60  Ideas  Charted 

Sixty  business  building  ideas,  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
were  presented  in  chart  form,  and 
the  methods  of  developing  them  were 
explained  by  Miss  Cele  Lee,  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 
Miss  Lee  gave  each  attending  mem¬ 
ber  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the 
ideas,  telling  where  they  originated 
and  how  to  use  them. 

Evan  J.  Miller,  Harrisburg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Elstate 
Association,  said  that  he  is  luging 
members  of  his  group  to  write  more 
descriptive  real  estate  copy,  using 
headings  and  more  white  space.  He 
told  the  clinic  the  greatest  aid  classi¬ 
fied  managers  could  give  real  estate 
advertisers  would  be  proper  copy 
preparation.  With  real  estate  show¬ 
ing  a  decided  upward  swing,  he  said, 
newspapers  would  benefit  materially 
in  their  classified  columns. 

Norton  Cole,  classified  manager, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  told 
of  the  importance  of  censorship  'in 
classified  and  lu-ged  the  members  to 
try  to  protect  their  readers.  The 
greatest  offenders  seem  to  be  in  help 
wanted,  business  opportunities  and 
furniture  for  sale.  He  showed  how 
each  individual  manager  could  clean 
out  the  offending  cases. 

Classified  Selling  Session 

How  to  build  conunercial  classified 
linage  was  explained  by  Harry  A. 
Feldgois,  classified  manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun -Telegraph.  He  showed  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  larger  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  were  first  classified 
advertisers  and  said  it  behooved  the 
newspapers  to  give  careful  attention 
to  the  small  advertiser. 

One  complete  session  was  devoted 
to  the  selling  of  classified  and  its  pro¬ 
motion.  Clinton  Reynolds,  CAM, 
Scranton  Tribune,  said  a  classified 
department  could  be  made  or  broken 


Fivo  cUuifiad  mnnngert  from  Pennsylvania  who  spoka  at  fha  PNPA  Classifiad  Clinic. 
Laft  to  right:  Charles  Walp,  Hazleton  Plain-Speaker  and  Standard  Sentinel;  Clinton 
Reynolds,  Scranton  Tribune;  Miss  Florence  Weaver,  Sharon  Herald;  James  Slap. 
Altoona  Mirror,  and  Carl  Seidel,  Norristown  Timas-Herald. 


by  proper  or  improper  telephone  so¬ 
licitation.  He  advocated  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  every  customer  with  one 
definite  thought  in  mind — that  of  get¬ 
ting  repeat  business. 

“If  each  street  salesman  would  do 
more  window  shopping,  he  would 
bring  more  ads  into  the  office,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  W.  Momeyer,  CAM,  the 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review.  He  said 
street  salesmen  pass  up  their  greatest 
source  of  prospects  when  they  fail 
to  notice  the  odd  lot  merchandise 
displayed  in  windows,  for  odd  lots, 
too  costly  to  advertise  in  display,  are 
excellent  prospects  for  classified. 

Miss  Florence  Weaver,  CAM, 
Sharon  Herald,  said  an  ad  a  day 
calling  attention  to  the  want  ads, 
whether  it  be  two  lines  or  two  pages, 
keeps  your  message  always  before 
the  people  sought  as  advertisers. 

Charles  Walp,  Hazelton  Plain- 
Speaker  and  Standard-Sentinel,  told 
of  the  many  ways  to  properly  mer¬ 
chandise  rates.  He  said,  if  classified 
salespeople  would  always  quote  the 
lowest  possible  unit  of  cost,  either 
the  rate  per  line  or  per  word,  they 
would  find  less  resistance  to  sales. 

Ditcustes  Rate  Increases 

Papers  that  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  rates  since  1934  have 
shown  linage  gains  according  to 
James  Slep,  Altoona  Mirror.  Slep 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  papers  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and 
found  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  the 
increase  of  rates  tended  to  help  the 
linage.  Only  in  cases  where  rates 
were  raised  out  of  proportion  were 
linage  losses  reported.  Papers  that 
adjusted  rates  to  conform  with  their 
circulation  gains  reported  larger  lin¬ 
age  and  revenue  gains. 

How  to  prepare  real  estate  copy 
properly  was  shown  by  Harry  J. 
Turner,  Chester  Times  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  used  car  copy  was  ably 


handled  by  Louis  Lindauer,  Wtlliamz- 
port  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin. 

John  Heikes,  CAM  Harrisburg 
News-Patriot,  was  host  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  welcome  was  by  Floyd 
Chalfant,  PNPA  President  and  all 
sessions  were  directed  by  D.  B.  Barn¬ 
hart,  PNPA  classified  adviser.  WU- 
liam  N.  Hardy,  Manager  of  the  PNPA 
was  in  charge. 

Joseph  W.  Burg,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  and 
Felix  Towle,  Long  Island  City  Star, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  attended. 

Classified  Leaders 

ACCORDING  to  the  linage  figures 

released  by  Media  Records,  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year,  the 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  leads  the 
morning  field  in  classified,  with  3.139,- 
621  lines  while  the  Detroit  News  leads 
the  evening  papers  with  2,548,920  and 
the  Sunday  papers  with  1.849.875 
lines  of  classified. 

More  Used  Cor  Ads  Due 

STATISTICS  recently  released  by  the 

various  automobile  clubs  pointed 
out  that  the  average  motorist  never 
owned  a  new  automobile.  They 
showed  that  of  the  owners  of  the  26 
million  cars  now  in  use  only  nine 
million  ever  had  a  new  one. 


Classified  Idea  Comer 

Even  though  many  states  prohibit 
the  solicitation  of  political  adver¬ 
tising  others  do  not.  A  political 
directory  carried  daily — until  the 
general  elections  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  classified  linages  and  with 
payment  in  advance  will  swell 
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The  World’s  Biggest  in  a  Billion  Dollar 
Industry  (sixth  in  importance  in  U.  S.) 
Advertises  in  a  Thousand  Newspapers 


Goodyear  uses  nearly  one-seventh  oi  the  crude  rub¬ 
ber  produced  annually,  more  than  80%  oi  which  goes 
into  the  production  oi  automobile  tires. 

Goodyear  plants  have  a  combined  iloor  space  oi 
350  acres.  Goodyear  has  nearly  50,000  employees; 
45,000  stockholders;  over  100,000  distributors;  mokes 
more  rubber  heels  and  more  lighter-than-air  crait  than 
any  other  American  manuiacturer  besides  other 
products;  and  ior  21  years  in  succession  has  produced 
more  tires  than  any  competitor  on  any  continent. 

Goodyear  has  seven  textile 
mills;  ten  tire  plants,  live  oi 
them  in  the  United  States;  its 
own  coal  mines;  95,000  acres 
oi  mbber  plantations;  and  37,- 
000  acres  oi  cotton. 

For  iorty  years  Goodyear 
has  been  making  pneumatic 
motor  vehicle  tires.  But  64% 
or  170,000,0tM)  oi  these  were 
built  in  the  last  ten  years.  And 
in  this  ten  year  period  Good¬ 
year  spent  on  estimated  thir¬ 
teen  million  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Goodyear's  best  year,  1929, 
was  marked  by  on  increase 
in  newspaper  investment  irom 
$500,000  to  $1,750,000  (est.);  the 
poorest  year  iollowed  a  50% 
reduction  in  space.  Losses 
stopped  and  the  upward  trend 
oi  soles  was  resumed  with 
the  doubling  oi  the  newspa¬ 
per  appropriation  in  1933. 


In  1934  Goodyear  introduced  a  new  tire,  the  G  3, 
which  is  still  America's  biggest  seller,  with  a  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  oi  nearly  two  millions. 

The  1937  Goodyear  list  includes  approximately  one 
thousand  dailies.  Space  varies  in  size  irom  400-line 
in  smaller  to  1,200-line  in  60  major  markets;  total  lin¬ 
age  irom  8,000  to  30,000  lines.  Newspapers  are  used 
ten  months  oi  the  year  instead  oi  eight  as  iormerly. 

From  June  8  to  August  3,  the  Goodyear  schedule 
was  interrupted  to  advertise  a  new  medium  priced 

tire.  There  were  six  insertions 
oi  800  to  1750  lines  each  in 
some  900  newspapers.  Sales 
oi  tires  in  this  popular  price 
class  (that  oi  the  Pathiinder, 
oi  which  Goodyear  has  sold 
23,000,000)  were  immediately 
multiplied  by  three. 

"The  Story  oi  Goodyear" 
says  that  "great  leaders  oi 
American  business  did  not  be¬ 
come  so  by  accident.  They 
preach  service  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  practice  it,  make 
their  products  most  highly 
usehil  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  oi  people;  ore  vigor¬ 
ous  and  dynamic  advertisers." 

Oi  newspapers,  Goodyear 
publicity  soys  "they  are  the 
perfect  medium  ior  getting 
real  news  oi  timely  interest, 
quickly  and  eiiectively  to 
great  masses  oi  people  (the 
buying  public)." 
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NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 


Paul  Block  and  Associates 
Bryant.  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc. 
The  John  Budd  Company 


Chos.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc.  0*Mara  &  Onnsbee,  Inc. 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Inc.  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 

J.  P.  McEbiney  &  Son  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc. 

Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald.  Inc. 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
West-Hollidoy  Co.,  Inc. 
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PROMOTION 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


”Up-to-the-Minute  Facts" 

AMONG  the  promotional  material  ' 

that  goes  across  our  desk,  one  can’t 
miss  the  ungodly  green  of  the  sheets 
that  come  semi-monthly  from  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Reguter- Republic.  But  the  color  isn’t 
the  only  notable  characteristic  about 
these  “Up-to-the-Minute  Facts  on 
Rockford  and  the  Rich  Rockford  13- 
County  Market  Area.”  Notable  also 
is  the  brevity  and  restraint  with  which 
the  up-to-the-minute  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Apparently  no  one  on  the 
Rockford  papers  feels  it  necessary  to 
diagram  for  the  advertiser  just  how 
the  deposit  of  $314,889  in  postal  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  in  August  might  mean 
an  advertising  opportunity. 

Some  sample  headings: 

Rockford  Retail  Sales  in  July  11%  .\head 
of  1936. 

Telephone  Directories  List  940  New  Sub¬ 
scribers. 

August  Births  in  City  Bring  Total  for  Year 
to  940. 

More  Autos  and  Trucks  in  Rockford  Now 
Than  During  1929. 

Bank  Clearings  38%  Over  .\ugust  1936 
Figure. 

.‘Vverage  of  16  New  Cars  i)er  Day  Sold  in 
Rockford  During  First  Six  Months. 

Products  Worth  $66,187,268  Produced  Here 
III  1935. 

11.309,656  Persons  Ride  Busses  Here  in 
Year. 

Wondering  how  thoroughly  this 
kind  of  material  was  read  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  advertisers,  we  queried 
John  C.  Stafford,  promotion  chief  of 
the  Rockford  newspapers.  The  bulle¬ 
tins,  he  told  us,  were  begtm  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1936,  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
canvass  he  had  made  among  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agency  men.  They  were  orig¬ 
inally  intended  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  local  sales  staff  and  the  national 
advertising  representatives,  but  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  learned  that  this  type  of  in¬ 
formation  was  available  they  began 
asking  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list. 
Now,  Mr.  Stafford  reports,  although 
no  solicitation  has  ever  been  made  for 
this  type  of  reader,  the  mailing  list 
numbers  67  and  in  addition  national 
representatives  have  increased  the 
niunber  of  copies  they  take  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  they  find.  Start¬ 
ing  with  75  copies,  the  “press  run”  of 
the  mimeographing  machine  has 
pushed  up  to  225 — which  is  a  200  per 
cent  increase  if  we  can  figure. 

“Much  local  data  is  gathered  by  re¬ 
porters  making  their  regular  rounds 
of  courthouse  and  city  hall,”  Mr. 
Stafford  pointed  out.  “The  source  of 
the  information  is  given  with  all 
facts  published.  i 

“Such  information  fills  the  need  for 
ready  market  factors  for  immediate  | 
study  of  city  and  market  in  the  light  | 
of  cturent  conditions.  It  supplements! 
the  facts  and  studies  made  available 
by  census  or  other  national  agencies. 
Proof  of  the  ready  reception  for  such 
information  is  shown  by  many  favor¬ 
able  comments  received,  and  by  in¬ 
creased  comment  on  certain  items 
published  from  time  to  time.” 

Buying  Power  Units 

“THERE  IS  NO  substitute  for  buying! 

power,  because  no  one  can  buy! 
without  it,”  the  Minneapolis  Journal] 
rises  to  remark.  And  whether  or  notl 
the  Journal  has  thereby  said  a  mouth- { 
ful,  at  least  it  has  said  a  bookful.  I 
The  name  of  the  book  is  “Buying] 
Power  in  the  Minneapolis  Market.”  i 

To  meastu%  this  buying  power,  thel 
Journal  presents  what  it  terms  “a| 
new  terminology  in  market  studies! 


.  .  .  evaluation  of  markets  in  terms 
of  BPU’s.” 

“BPU’s,”  defines  the  Journal,  “are 
buying  power  units,  or  dollars  of 
spendable  income  left  after  payment 
of  rent  or  home  ownership  costs.” 
And  it  presents  government  statistics 
to  show  that  while  a  gross  income  of 
$884.30  a  month  may  be  16  times  as 
great  as  one  of  $52.30,  the  BPU's  in 
the  former  are  24  times  as  many. 
“Measurement  of  BPU’s  in  this  book,” 
says  the  opening  chapter,  is  princi¬ 
pally  based  on  gross  income  deter¬ 
mined  by  percentage  of  rent  to  in¬ 
come,  then  deducting  rent  to  leave 
spendable  income.” 

The  book  tells  its  story  in  short, 
emphatic  chapters,  illustrated  with  re¬ 
peated  insertions  of  a  four-color  map. 
On  one  map  are  printed  the  BPU’s 
per  ward;  on  another  the  number  and 
cost  of  new  homes;  on  another  the 
distribution  of  retail  package  deliv¬ 
eries;  on  others  the  registration  of 
high-priced,  medium-priced,  and  low- 
priced  automobiles;  on  still  others  the 
ownership  of  oil  burners  and  electric 
refrigerators. 

In  each  case  the  wards  of  ‘high 
BPU’s”  are  colored  red,  “Medium 
BPU’s”  yellow,  and  “Low  BPU’s” 
blue. 

Color  Trouble 

ALL  THIS  points  to  the  conclusion 

that  “the  red  area  (on  the  map) 
may  be  termed  ‘market  of  the  buying 
masses’.”  Families  in  the  red  area, 
the  booklet  says  proudly,  “get  two- 
thirds  of  the  Journal’s  city  zone  cir¬ 
culation.” 

But  the  red  area  is  not  the  same  on 
all  the  maps,  we  note  regretfully.  In 
some  maps  certain  colored  suburbs 
appear,  although  not  shown  at  all  on 
other  maps.  On  a  map  of  electricity 
consumption  per  family,  certain  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  territory  exchanges  col¬ 
ors,  while  the  red  spreads  over  irreg¬ 
ularly  into  some  of  the  yellow.  And 
on  a  map  of  relief  cases  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  there  is  no  yellow  at  all,  the 
blue  swallowing  up  all  the  medium - 
BPU  territory. 

We  don’t  mean  that  these  variations 
mislead  the  reader,  for  the  figures  are 
there,  and  anyone  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  can  do  his  own  tabulating.  But 
Minneapolis  incomes — and  BPU’s — 
surely  do  not  change  from  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  next,  depending  upon 
whether  one  is  discussing  oil  burners 
or  electric-light  bills.  And  the  vari¬ 


ations  in  color  are  enough  to  blur  the 
effect  that  the  booklet  tries  to  build. 

Two  other  maps  need  mention.  One, 
printed  on  cellophane,  carries  merely 
the  outline  of  the  wards,  with  the 
number  of  Journals  printed  in  for 
each  ward.  It  is  tipped  in  over  the 
map  of  BPU’s,  but  seems  useful  chiefly 
as  a  novelty. 

The  real  circulation  breakdown, 
however,  is  an  ambitious  one  on  a  big 
folded  map  in  a  cover  pocket.  This 
outlines  each  carrier’s  route  in  the 
ABC  city  zone,  with  the  number  of 
his  home  deliveries. 

We  haven’t  yet  described  the  whole 
booklet,  which  goes  on  from  buying 
power  to  tell  of  the  Journal’s  editorial 
features  and  circulation  gains,  with  a 
final  section  charting  department  store 
linage  in  the  Minneapolis  papers. 

■ 

TABLOID  INNOVATION 

An  innovation  in  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  publishing  occurred  in  Chicago 
Sept.  24  when  the  Chicago  Times 
printed  the  largest  daily  issue  in  its 
history,  containing  92  pages,  including 
a  12-page  advertising  insert  from 
Wieboldt’s  which  was  folioed  into  the 
center  of  the  paper.  The  insert  was 
printed  separately  from  the  regular 
edition  and  comer  men  stuffed  the 
section.  Stuffing  was  supervised  by 
a  special  crew  that  covered  various 
newsstands  to  make  sure  the  adver¬ 
tising  section  was  included.  This  work 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Shanahan,  Times  circulation  manager. 
Leo  Abrams,  Times  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  announced  the  issue  contained 
68,908  lines  of  display  copy. 

■ 

N.  Y.  TIMES  CONFERENCE 

That  the  world  is  looking  more 
toward  peace  today  than  before  de¬ 
spite  developments  on  Europe  and  the 
Orient  was  the  expression  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Westchester  Coimty  Re¬ 
view  of  the  News  Conference,  given 
by  the  Ncto  York  Times,  Sept.  24. 
More  than  1,200  women  attended  the 
Conference  and  heard  Mrs.  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  express 
her  belief  in  peace  movements.  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley  welcomed  visitors. 


DAILY  IS  100 

The  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt)  Caledon¬ 
ian-Record  recently  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  with  a  64-page  pa¬ 
per  in  eight  sections. 


Daily  Starts  Drive 
Against  Sex  Crimes 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  27— Recognizing 
the  need  for  scientific  control  and 
solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping 
women  and  children  safe  from  de. 
generates  as  a  ranking  social  prcWem, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  today  launched 
a  series  of  front  page  stories  designed 
to  stir  public  action. 

“How  can  Minneapolis’  women  and 
children  be  protected  on  Minneapolii 
streets  from  men  of  twisted  passion 
and  minds?”  the  Star  asks  in  the  an< 
nouncement  of  the  s^-ies. 

The  first  of  the  Star  series  points 
out  that  many  proposals  have  been 
made  in  various  cities  but  that  none 
of  these  has  advanced  beyond  the  talk 
stage.  The  Star  believes  that  con¬ 
certed  public  action  will  bring  about 
some  remedial  action. 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publishb, 
A.  R.  Williamson,  assistant  to  the  puh^ 
lisher,  said; 

“It  is  our  belief  that  the  sex-crime 
wave  throughout  the  country 
reached  such  great  proportions  that 
it  is  time  that  newspapers  and  the 
public  recognize  it  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most  social  problems  and  act  upon  it 
accordingly. 

“The  intelligent  treatment  that  the 
problem  of  venereal  diseases  is  receiv- 
ing  from  the  public  since  newspapers 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  initiative 
on  presenting  the  facts  encourages  us 
to  make  an  attempt  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  on  this  problem. 

“It  occurred  to  me  that  other  news¬ 
papers  may  be  interested  in  taking 
up  this  fight.” 

■ 

Civic  Groups  Honor 
Newspapermen  in  South 

More  than  100  civic  and  business 
leaders  recently  presented  a  new  au¬ 
tomobile  to  Holt  McPherson,  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  who 
on  Oct.  11  leaves  to  take  charge  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  bureau  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

In  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sept  23,  250  citi¬ 
zens  also  gathered  to  honor  Arthur 
Griffith,  whom  McPherson  succeeds, 
before  he  leaves  to  join  the  Herald’s 
editorial  page  staff.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  City 
Commission  was  read  and  later  a 
scroll  of  tribute  signed  by  all  the 
guests  was  presented  to  him.  TTie  Ft 
Lauderdale  Rotary  Club  presented 
him  a  leather  golf  bag. 


THE  A 

produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 
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Retailers  on  Main  Street 

know  each  day  how  our 
papers  move  their  goodsl 


In  most  instances,  our  local  advertisers  know  within  48 
hours  exactly  what  their  advertisements  have  sold.  In 
their  cash  registers  each  night  lay  thousands  of  dollars 
that  our  subscribers  paid  them  for  goods  or  services. 


As  sales  managers,  advertising  agents,  and  salesmen 
daily  put  on  more  selling  pressure,  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  any  manufacturer  to  “coast,” 
“take  it  easy”  or  experiment.  Competition  in  most  lines 
is  actually  more  intense  today  than  in  any  previous 
business  cycle. 

Are  there  any  short  cuts  to  sales? 

Retailers  on  our  Main  Streets — located  where  60.2% 
of  our  7,000,000  Ohio  people  live,  have  known  for 
years  a  safe,  sure  “short-cut”— our  papers.  In  them 
we  daily  print  the  local-state-national  news — and  dozens 
of  simple,  direct,  easily  read  advertisements,  prepared 
bv  our  retailers. 


Simple  Short  Cut 

To  manufacturers  and  their  agents  we  offer  the  same 
space — the  same  buying  audience  that  our  retailers 
serve  each  day.  They  know  how  our  papers  move  goods. 
We  would  like  to  show  you  how  these  papers  can  move 
your  goods  at  a  lower  net  cost. 

Information,  advice,  suggestiohs  and  counsel  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  , 


5th  Star  in  magnitude 
ail  sales  1937 


OtFt^CE  fOSTORIA 


-ELYRIA 


with  29  bright  stars  in  prosperous 
markets  outside  the  big  cities 


ID  AAi/ENNA.  SAUML 


Ashland  Times  Gazette  (E) 
Athens  Messenger  (E  &  S) 
Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum  (E) 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (E) 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E) 
Coshocton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
Defiance  Crescent-News  (E) 
Delaware  Gazette  (E) 

East  Liverpool  Review  (E) 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  (E) 
Findlay  Republican-Courier  (M) 
Fostoria  Times  (E) 

Greenville  Advocate  (E) 
Hamilton  Journal-News  (E) 
Ironton  Tribune  (E  &  S) 
‘Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  (E) 


§Lima  News  (E  &  S) 

‘Marion  Star  (E) 

‘Massillon  Independent  (E) 
‘Mount  Vernon  Republican  News 

(E) 

‘New  Philadelphia  Times  (E) 
‘Piqua  Call  (E) 

‘Portsmouth  Times  (E  &  S) 
‘Ravenna  Record  &  Courier- 
Tribune  (E) 

‘Salem  News  (E) 
tfSteubenville  Herald-Star  (E) 
t Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (E) 
‘Wooster  Record  (E) 

‘ZanesviUe  Times-Recorder  &  Sig¬ 
nal  (ME  &  S) 


GREENVILLE 


HAMltfON 


PORTSMOUTH 


IRONTON 


National  KoproHenUtlvni:  •  Ohio  Sslert  IJat  Kspmentod  by  John  W.  Cullen  Company,  t  Tenney.  Woodward  &  Co.  t  Kalph  K.  .Mulllican.  S  K.  Clayden.  Inc. 

tt  Story,  Brooks  a  Finley,  Ine. 
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Carrier  Contests 
Are  'X-Rayed' 

By  Circulator 

Harold  Shugard.  St.  Paul 
Doily  News.  Gives  His 
Views  on  Subject 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Defining  a  carrier  contest  as  “any 
offer  in  which  a  lad  must  put  forth 
effort  to  win  a  reward,”  Harold  Shu¬ 
gard,  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  presented 
a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Central 
States  circulators’  meeting  last  week, 
which  caused  considerable  comment 
and  discussion.  We  feel  other  circu¬ 
lation  managers  will  benefit  from  Mr. 
Shugard’s  observations  and  offer  his 
paper,  in  condensed  form,  as  follows: 

“To  be  perfectly  frank,  experimenting  with 
carrier  contests  has  brought  me  more  head¬ 
aches,  more  heartaches,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  thrills  than  nearly  any  other  phase  of 
circulation  work.  It’s  a  harum-scarum  husi- 
ness.  A  plan  that  was  a  howling  success  last 
year  may  be  a  glorious  flop  this  year,  and  a 
dud  of  yester-year  revived  may  give  you  that 
supreme  thrill  of  setting  a  new  record.  I 
speak  from  experience,  for,  forced  to  work 
with  a  limited  budget,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  hedge  on  offers  that  would,  under  a  liberal 
or  generous  policy,  accomplish  the  production 
wanted.  It  is  the  hedging  that  brings  forth 
the  gray  hairs.  You  and  I  know  when  an 
offer  is  right,  but  we  try  to  make  it  work  with 
skimpier  sails  and  we  lose  the  push  an<l  our 
contest  limps  over  the  course. 

"I  catalogue  carrier  contests  into  three 
classes:  I.  The  Competition  Contest;  II.  Club 
Offers;  III.  Miscellaneous. 

“No.  I.  I  would  subdivide  into  four  groups; 
(a)  Individual  against  the  field;  (b)  Teams 
or  groups;  (c)  Quota  winner  plan;  (d)  The 
tournament  plan. 

May  Spoil  Carrior 

“It  is  the  ‘a’  and  ‘b’  group  that  draw  the 
fire  of  my  displeasure.  They  can  be  highly 
successful  but  most  distasteful  in  their  effects 
or  reaction.  The  ‘a’  or  individual  against  the 
field  offers  the  same  opportunity  to  every 
carrier-salesman  in  theory,  but  from  my  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  think  from  yours  too,  when 
put  in  practice  is  extremely  unfair.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  not  equal  and  the  carrier  from  a 
certain  district  wins.  If  the  capital  prize  is 
a  handsome  one,  you  will  spoil  a  good  carrier, 
for  invariably  the  winning  carrier- salesman, 
after  receiving  his  prize,  soon  becomes  worth¬ 
less  to  your  organization. 

“What  is  true  of  the  ‘a’  classification  is 
also  true  of  the  'b’  style  contest  (the  group 
and  team  plan).  No  matter  how  carefully  you 
try  to  group  your  carrier-salesmen,  so  as  to 
match  them  equally,  one  or  two  teams  will 
prove  to  be  much  stronger  than  the  rest.  I 
recall  one  such  contest  conducted  by  my  prede¬ 
cessor  in  which  the  winning  team  was  re¬ 
warded  by  a  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  and  a 
cruise  on  Lake  Michigan.  Weeks  were  spent 
in  checking  past  records  of  the  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  Eighteen  teams  were  formed  and  sup¬ 
posedly  of  equal  potential  sales  ability,  but  it 
was  soon  evident  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
walkaway  for  one  team.  However,  by  a  con¬ 
trolled  scoring  plan,  the  contest  was  carried 
through  to  a  successful  production  total.  But 
like  all  such  contests,  conniving  was  rampant 
and  chiseling  practiced  as  a  fine  art,  and 
there  was  unpleasant  reaction  and  loss  of 
morale  among  the  carrier-salesmen.  This  type 
of  contests  draws  a  thumbs  down  vote  from  me. 

“The  'c*  style  contest  is  the  Quota  Plan 
whereby  teams  are  given  quotas  in  new  orders 
to  be  obtained  and  when  such  a  quota  is 
reached  the  high  boy  in  the  group  is  awarde<l 
a  trip  or  other  prize.  (Also,  if  the  team 
produces  a  second  quota,  the  second  member 
is  eligible  for  a  prize.)  I  have  found  this 
quota  plan  to  be  highly  successful. 

“The  ‘d’  (the  tournament  plan)  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  plan  of  round  by  round  competition 
which  I  have  witnessed  in  successful  operation 
and  has  many  things  in  its  favor,  but  it 
tinges  on  unfairness. 

Trips  Pepalar 

“The  second  classification  of  contests  I 
have  again  subdivided  into  four  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  reward  to  be  gained.  They  are  all 
baaed  on  carrier-salesmen  obtaining  a  specified 
quota  to  become  eligible.  This  classification 
is  the  one  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 
It  includes:  (A)  Trips;  (B)  Merchandise; 
(C)  Cash;  (D)  Honors. 

“‘A’  is  subdivided  into;  (1)  Educational 
or  ‘See  America  Trips’;  (2)  Sport  Events; 
(3)  Recreational. 

“Of  number  M’  my  knowledge  has  been 
gained  only  from  observation  as  it  is  a  type 


uf  pr<imotion  tuu  expensive  for  my  budget. 
But  l>eing  in  the  midst  of  prol)ably  the  great¬ 
est  ‘See  America’  competition  between  news- 
iwpers  this  country  has  ever  witnessed,  I  can 
speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  unbiased  but 
greatly  concerned  observer.  As  most  of  you 
know,  Minneapolis  has  been  in  the  throes  of 
.1  newsjiaper  circulation  expansion  program. 

Cites  Twin  Cities 

“To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
Iwom  to  the  transportation  business  in  the 
•Vorthwest,  let  me  give  you  figures  of  the 
■  rip  awards  handed  out  by  Twin  Cities  news¬ 
papers  over  a  year’s  time. 

“The  Minneapolis  Journal'.  Dallas,  Texas— 
Quota,  72  boys;  New  York  City — Quota  30  3- 
mo.  D.  &  S.  &  inc.,  302  boys;  Washington, 
D.  C. — Quota  25  3-mo.  O.  &  S.  &  inc.,  185 
boys;  Denver,  Colo. — Quota  25  3-mo.  D.  &  S. 
&  inc.,  212  boys;  Minnesota  State  Fair — 
Quota  8  3-mo.  D.  &  S.  &  inc.  (out-of-town 
carriers  only),  251  boys. 

“The  Minneapolis  Trihiine:  Chicago -Mil¬ 
waukee  trip,  city  and  out-of-town  carriers — 
20  3-mo.  D.  &  S.  inc.,  800  Ikij-s;  Winter 
Carnival  snow  train — 10  1-mo.  daily  orders, 
240  lK)ys;  (out-of-town  boys  only)  Minnesota 
State  Fair  offer— 12  3-mo.  U.  &  inc.,  163  boys. 
Note:  One-half  credit  was  given  for  Sunday 
orders  on  these  offers  and  in  some  cases  cash 
was  optional.  Nearly  100  elected  to  take 
cash  instead  of  the  Chicago  trip  and  are  not 
included  in  the  800  total. 

“The  Minneapolis  Star:  Camp  Lincoln  trip 
(three  days  hy  bus) — Quota  15  3-mo.  increase, 
125  boys;  Northern  Minnesota  trip  (three 
days  by  bus) — Quota  15  3-mo.  &  Increase,  160 
boys;  Chicago  trip— Quota  15  3-mo.  &  increase. 
325  boys;  Minnesota  State  Fair  (out-of-town 
boys  only) — Quota  12  3-mo.  &  increase,  310 
boys. 

"This  generous  awarding  of  trips  has 
packed  the  Twin  City  area  with  newspa|>ers 
and  has  resulted  in  nearly  a  fifty  thousand 
increase  in  the  total  circulation  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  papers.  This,  of  course,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  success,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  further  progress  is  not  possible. 
From  now  on  it  will  be  a  case  of  trying  to 
hold  these  forced  totals. 


Sport  Trips  Attractivo 

“The  second  subdivision  (sport  trips)  in¬ 
cludes  trips  to  out-of-town  football  games,  the 
Indianapolis  auto  races,  etc.,  and  are  also 
based  on  a  quota  plan.  These,  I  have  found, 
are  very  attractive  to  our  tmys. 

“Number  three,  the  group  which  I  have 
labeled  ‘recreational’  includes  summer  camp 
trips.  Learning  of  the  success  some  papers 
were  having  with  this  type  of  reward,  I  pre¬ 
pared  such  an  offer,  and  some  70  boys  enjoyed 
a  week  or  more  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sponsored 
north  woods  camp.  They  came  back  just 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  and  can  hardly 
wait  for  another  summer  to  roll  around. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  have  all  had  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  other  three  divisions  of  my 
‘contest  outline';  namely,  quota  contests  for 
merchandise,  money  or  honor  awards.  They 
are  all  good  and  I  have  used  them  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success.  I  think  the  most 
successful  of  these  have  been  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  turkey  offer  and  a  watermelon  offer. 
The  latter  is  a  short  snappy  offer,  usually 
only  a  few  days  are  allowid  the  carrier  to 
qualify.  For  two  new  orders  of  12-week 
periods  the  boy  is  entitled  to  a  big  (Georgia 
melon;  some  earn  two  or  three  of  them.  This 
year  we  gave  away  nearly  6,000  pounds  of 
melons.’’ 


U.  S.  A.— $5 
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AMERICAN  MARKETS  BY 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 
FROM  THE  RECENT  CENSUS 
—A  61  PAGE  BOOK  "983 
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How  About  It? 

COMES  THE  QUESTION  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  other  Sunday 
newspaper  in  America  has  a  larger 
farm  delivered  Sunday  circulation 
than  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
at  any  price.  The  Sunday  Register 
has  slightly  more  than  40,000  circula- 
tion  delivered  by  its  own  exclusive 
motor  carriers  direct  to  farm  homes 
Incidentally,  all  of  these  Sunday 
Registers  are  sold  at  13  cents  per  copy, 
which  is  also  believed  to  be  the  hi^. 
est  priced  Sunday  newspaper  for  any 
considerable  circulation.  How  about 
it? 

Aid  to  Collections 


URGING  SUBSCRIBERS  to  pay  their 
carrier  boy  promptly,  the  Stili- 
water  (Okla.)  Daily  Press  recently 
ran  an  advertisement,  headed:  “Have 
His  Money  Ready  When  He  (Tails 
Tomorrow.” 


FmST  100  HARDEST 


“Gosh,"  said  Carl  Penn,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  carrier,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
huge  pile  of  Citizen  Patriot  centennial  edi¬ 
tions  that  he  had  to  deliver  to  his  67  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  took  four  trips  to  complete 
the  route. 


The  contest  is  based  on  the  number 
of  starts  and  stops  in  each  district 
during  a  two-week  period.  Football 
gridirons  have  been  erected  on  the 
walls  of  each  district  station.  Oppos¬ 
ing  teams  are  designated  by  different 
colored  footballs.  One  start  means  a 
yard  gained;  one  stops  means  a  yard 
lost.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the 
team  having  gained  the  most  yardage 
is  declared  winner  and  a  new  game 
starts  immediately.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  team  leading  its  league 
will  be  entitled  to  a  banquet  and 
team  members  will  receive  individual 
gold  footballs. 

In  addition,  John  C.  Stafford, 
newly-appointed  circulation  manager, 
is  trying  to  find  the  best  carrier  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Rockford  newspapers.  Hie 
winner  will  be  crowned  “King  of 
the  Carrier  Salesmen.”  The  compe¬ 
tition  revolves  around  increases  put 
on  by  carriers  and  maintained  over  a 
13-week  period.  Hie  winning  carrier 
will  receive  a  gold  medal,  $50  in  cash 
and  the  title.  District  winners  will 
receive  medals  and  $5  in  cash.  Awards 
will  be  made  the  week  preceding 
Christmas. 


Football  Contest 

SPEAKING  OF  CONTESTS,  the 
Rockford  (HI.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  have  launched  a 
novel  football  contest  for  carriers. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


“Every  day  this  month,’’  the  copy  read., 
"in  rain  or  sunshine,  heat  or  cold — your  faitk- 
ful  newspaper  Imy  has  brought  all  the  nem 
of  the  world  to  your  home.  For  this  impor¬ 
tant  service,  he  asks  only  a  few  pennies  a 
week. 

“What  other  public  service  gives  you  to 
much  personal  attention,  and  brings  you  lo 
much  information  and  entertainment,  for  so 
little  money,  as  your  newspaper  boy? 

“Tomorrow,  he  must  pay  his  monthly  news¬ 
paper  bill  in  full,  and  he  will  appreciate  your 
having  the  money  ready  when  he  calls  for  it. 
Treat  him  as  you  would  want  your  own  son 
treated.” 


Held  Pony  Contest 

MORE  THAN  300  children  recently 
competed  in  the  Mobile  Press  Reg¬ 
ister’s  eighth  annual  pony  contest 
Contestants  clip  coupons  published  in 
the  Press  and  Register  and  the  child 
tiuming  in  the  most  wins.  The  gen 
eral  idea  is  not  to  sell  more  papers, 
but  to  build  good  will,  explains  J.  0. 
Stuardi,  circulation  manager.  Mr. 
Stuardi  told  how  one  man  went  to 
the  Press  Register  office  ready  to  buy 
?,000  copies  of  the  paper  at  three  cents 
each.  He  refused  to  sell  the  man  the 
papers,  telling  him  it  might  not  only 
eliminate  some  less  fortunate  child's 
chances  to  win,  but  if  the  man  had 
$60  to  spend  he  might  as  well  buy  a 
pony  outright. 


Wins  College  Award 

EARL  B.  LANCASTER,  Nashville 
Banner  carrier,  has  been  awarded 
the  Banner  scholarship  to  Vanderbilt 
University  as  its  outstanding  Banner 
newspaper  boy.  He  made  the  honor 
roll  for  carriers  every  week  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  service  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1936.  He  is  16. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  e« 


nowtpoport 
protf  ostoeiotioM 
magaiMS 
radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 


Wirite,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  $i{ma  Delti  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Wackor  Drhro 
Los  Aigolos — 2307  Toviot  Stroot 
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LINOTYPE 


H 


ANDS 


with  the  urge  to  DO 


You  can  buy  the  labor  of  a  man’s  hands,  but 
you  can’t  buy  his  enthusiasm.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  he  must  give  you  freely.  And  without 
enthusiasm  to  spur  them  on,  the  most  able 
hands  will  fumble  with  their  task. 

Give  a  man  a  task  that  challenges  his  ability 
. . .  give  him  the  tools  to  do  it . . .  and  if  he  has 
anything  in  him  at  all,  he’ll  give  you  his  best. 
The  men  in  your  composing-room  deserve 
Blue  Streak  Linotypes  because  these  are  the 
finest  composing  machines  you  can  put  in  their 
hands.  They  are  faster,  more  efficient,  more  re¬ 


sponsive  to  the  operator.  They  demand  less  of 
the  operator  in  routine  drudgery,  and  leave  his 
mind  and  hands  freer  for  creative  effort.  You 
owe  it  to  your  men  to  provide  them  with  the 
most  efficient  tools  for  the  work  they  are  to  do. 

But  if  you  want  to  be  cold-blooded  about  it, 
it  is  just  plain  good  business,  too.  Hands  that 
work  with  enthusiasm  accomplish  more ...  do 
it  better  . . .  make  fewer  errors.  Just  visit  a  few 
shops  where  they  have  Blue  Streak  Linotypes. 
Talk  to  the  operators  who  use  them.  See  what  a 
difference  enthusiasm  can  make. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Canadian  Linotype, 

Limited,  Toronto,  Canada.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


A-P-L  AND  LINOTYPE  GARAMOND  EOLO  NO.  3 


38-A  DVERTISING 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyxed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  34.  Business  Cycles  and  Newspaper  Advertising 

IN  THE  JULY  ISSUE  of  Fortune 


there  appeared,  on  page  85,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Professor  George  F.  Warren 
and  Professor  Frank  A.  Pearson  of 
Cornell  University  entitled,  “The 
Building  Cycle.” 

In  this  article,  several  charts  are 
shown,  giving  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  building  permits  in  different  cities, 
the  top  and  bottom  of  commodity 
prices,  and  a  significant  paragraph 
which'  follows:  “As  progress  goes  on 
through  the  decades,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  peak  of  a  boom  and  the 
trough  of  the  depression  becomes  con¬ 
stantly  greater.” 

Stated  another  way — so-called  good 
times  will  occur  less  often  as  the 
years  pass.  Can  a  daily  newspaper 
or  a  group  of  dailies  do  anything  to 
change  this  phenomenon? 

Study  Your  Own  Records 

IN  MOST  CITIES  the  daily  newspaper 

is  the  oldest  going  business  in  the 
town.  A  simple  but  very  effective 
method  of  quickly  learning  how  busi¬ 
ness  cycles  influence  your  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  is  to  examine  your  classified 
telephone  directory  of  1917  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  your  directory  of  1937. 
During  this  20-year  period  you  will 
probably  find  that  a  great  many  local 
concerns  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Others  have  changed  hands  fre¬ 
quently. 

Take  the  grocery  store  classification. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  500,000  places  where  food  can  be 
purchased.  There  are  approximately 
53,000  drug  stores.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
tensive  competition  in  these  two  fields, 
*uid  because  of  the  lack  of  experience 
of  many  people  who  enter  the  grocery 
store  field,  the  turnover  of  ownership 
is  very  high.  Some  authorities  state 
that  there  is  a  complete  turnover  of 
grocery  stores  every  seven  years.  This 
is  the  average.  Some  stores  survive 
but  others  pass  out  in  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years. 

An  examination  of  your  own  ledger, 
and  the  accounts  you  had  on  your 
books  in  1917  will  look  much  different 
than  the  list  that  you  have  today. 
Have  business  cycles  had  anything  to 
dc  with  this  turnover? 

The  Cycle  of  Foodstuffs 

THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  very  little 

variation  in  the  food  cycle.  Prices 
go  up  and  down  but  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  remains  practically  the  same 
over  the  years.  If  crops  fail  in  one 
part  of  the  world  they  seem  to  be 
good  in  another. 

Practically  all  other  commodities, 
mdustries,  and  businesses  examined 
run  to  a  pattern.  They  go  up  and 
down  and  the  time  elapsed  between 
one  peak  and  another  averages  out 
with  almost  mathematical  regularity 
but,  as  has  been  stated  before,  as 
progress  goes  on,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  peak  of  a  boom,  and  the 
trough  of  a  depression  becomes  con¬ 
stantly  greater. 

How  Newspapers  May  Hedge 

EVERY  FLOUR  MILLER  in  the 

United  States  knows,  from  many 
years  experience,  that  the  only  way 
he  can  make  a  profit  out  of  the  milling 


business  is  to  always  hedge  every  sale 
that  he  makes.  Many  other  lines  of 
business  cerate  the  same  way.  Raw 
commodities  constantly  change  in  price 
and  the  manufacturer  who  hopes  to 
make  a  profit  on  a  sale,  which  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  raw  commodities  in  the 
fabrication  or  production  of  his  fin¬ 
ished  product,  must  protect  himself. 

Hedge  No.  1 

INSURANCE  STATISTICIANS  tell  us 

that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  static  within  the  next 
15  or  20  years.  Each  year  we  have 
a  growing  proportion  of  older  people, 
aiid,  because  of  our  birth  rate  being 
slowed  down  and  because  of  smaller 
families,  we  will  have  fewer  children 
and  fewer  young  {leople.  If  stocks  of 
merchandise  in  stores  in  your  city  are 
going  to  be  purchased  for  more  adults 
than  children,  it  follows  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  be  comnelled  to  find  new 
uses  for  his  merchandise,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  accepts  this  advertising 
must  accept  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  sale  because  he  has  constantly 
before  him  the  death  rate  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  his  town  for  the  past  20 
years  and  he  knows  that  many  of 
these  merchants  did  not  use  enough 
advertising.  They  did  not  have 
wanted  merchandise,  they  were  care¬ 
less  in  collections,  neglected  their  store 
interiors,  store  fronts,  and  a  dozen 
and  one  other  things  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  their  failure.  The  first  hedge 
to  be  employed  if  advertisers  are  to 
be  kept  alive,  is  to  urge  a  greater 
concentration  of  the  advertiser’s  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  daily  paper.  Abundant 
evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that 
this  is  a  sound  recommendation  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  insurance  policies 
for  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Hedge  No.  2 

HOURLY,  world  news  reaches  the 

daily  newspaper — sports,  fashions, 
outdoor  life,  politics,  wars,  births, 
deaths,  etc.,  etc.  Out  of  these  things, 
the  publisher  can  select  items  that 
have  to  do  with  changing  living  habits. 

Ten  years  ago,  millions  thought  it 
a  great  pleasure  to  pile  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board  of  their  car  a  tent,  camp¬ 
ing  equipment,  clothing  and  food.  To¬ 
day  thousands  of  families  have  dis¬ 
carded  this  old  method  and  now  have 
attached  to  their  automobiles  a  small 
house  called  a  trailer.  In  10  years, 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  who  sup¬ 
plied  tents,  etc.,  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  thousands  of  retailers 
who  sold  tents,  stoves,  traveling  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  such  travelers  a  decade 
ago,  now  find  there  is  no  market  for 
this  merchandise. 

Examine  the  lingerie,  corset  and 
brassiere  stock  of  any  store  in  your 
town.  Talk  to  the  buyers  of  this 
merchandise.  Ask  these  individuals 
why  they  do  not  have  in  stock  the 
merchandise  that  they  sold  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  10  years  ago.  Their  answer 
will  be  that  women  have  reduced  their 
wearing  apparel  to  about  seven  items 
— a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  hose,  a 
girdle,  brassiere,  slip,  dress  and  a  hat. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  women  but  it 
is  true  of  the  majority.  This  style 
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oi  custom  that  they  have  adopted  has, 
in  10  years,  changed  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  our  belief  that  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  should  have  on  its  staff  a  re¬ 
search  director — man  or  woman — 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  con¬ 
stantly  examine  stocks  of  merchandise 
in  your  city.  Trends  .should  be 
watched  and  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
search  work  should  be  constantly 
available  to  the  local  and  national 
advertising  staff.  This  is  Hedge  No.  2. 

Hedge  No.  3 

IN  THIS  COLUMN  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  safest  way  to  keep  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser  on  our  books  and  the  quickest 
way  to  win  the  national  advertiser  to 
the  use  of  our  paoers,  is  to  constantly 
recommend  continuous  schedules — 
seven  insertions  a  week,  if  possible, 
and  a  minimum  of  one.  After  all, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  linage  if  an 
adverti.ser  seeks  to  increase  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  hold  what  he  has.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  frequent  inser¬ 
tions.  In  a  city  of  a  million  popula¬ 
tion,  one  newspaper  now  carries  more 
than  a  hundred  advertisers  who  are 
in  this  paper  from  five  to  seven  times 
a  week  and  not  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisers  uses  more  than  two  inches  a 
day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  10  of  them 
run  a  single  inch  ad  from  three  to 
seven  days  a  week.  One  of  these 
advertisers  is  now  in  his  fifth  year 
with  this  paper.  His  copy  is  simple, 
to  the  point,  and  covers  everything 
the  pro.soect  seeks.  Here  it  is: 
AUTO  PAINTING^ONES 
2020  Main  Street 
“Let  Jones  Do  It  Right!” 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
this  advertisement  appears  in  this 
metropolitan  paper.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week  his  telephone  rings, 
prices  are  quoted,  and  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  these  calls  results  in  sales. 
The  same  type  of  copy  can  be  used 
for  bent  fenders,  poor  brakes,  towing, 
new  tops,  broken  locks,  etc. 

Not  all  salesmen  of  newspaper  space 
understand  the  importance  of  continu¬ 
ous  insertions  in  their  paper.  Too 
many  are  told  by  their  employers  “Go 
out  and  get  some  big  ads.” 

Big  ads  are  necessary  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  but  nine  out  of  10 
local  establishments  in  any  city  re¬ 
quire  consistent  daily,  weekly,  month 
in  and  month  out,  year  in  and  year 
out,  advertising  if  Ae  business  is  to 
survive.  Hedge  No.  3  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  most  important  of  all. 

Have  We  Reached  Cycle  Peak? 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  who  could  fore¬ 
cast  the  peak  of  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  upturn  and  tell  us  the  length  of 
its  next  decline,  could  collect  from  a 
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few  manufacturers,  several  millions  of  " 

dollars  for  his  advice  and  counsel 
Hundreds  of  things  influence  a  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  in  the  world  and  dozens 
of  things  influence  a  business  cycle  in 
any  given  city  or  market.  News- 
papers,  by  and  large,  have  suffered 
less  during  the  past  eight  years  than 
most  industries  in  the  United  States 
but  there  is  no  proof  at  hand  that  our 
next  depression  will  be  so  kind  to 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  Most  of 
us  have  found  out  how  to  adjust  our 
purchasing  of  white  paper,  lead,  and 
supplies  to  fit  the  four  seasons  of  each 
year— spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
look  ahead  three  or  five  years  and 
through  research  and  a  constant  study 
of  the  living  habits  of  a  community, 
be  a  step  ahead  in  our  selling?  a 
going  business  that  can  pay  its  bills 
and  that  is  now  in  our  papers,  is  a 
much  better  customer  than  a  new 
business  which  may  start  a  year  or 
three  years  hence.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  newspaper  advertising 
.should  assume  more  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  customers  we  have 
on  our  books.  We  have  the  audience 
to  whom  we  talk  each  day,  we  know 
their  likes  and  dislikes  about  news, 
and  we  can  learn  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  about  merchandise  that  is  sold 
in  our  customers’  stores  far  enough 
in  advance  to  direct  our  selling  ef¬ 
forts  toward  the  new  industries,  new 
items  or  new  services  that  are  in  their 
formative  stages.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  look  ahead  and  set  up  our  hedging 
machinery  if  we  are  to  take  our  fair 
share  of  profits  from  our  markets  in 
the  coming  five  to  ten  years. 

■ 

DAILY  ABSORBS  WEEKLY 

The  Spencer  (la.)  News-Herald,  a 
weekly,  chosen  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  1935  as  the  best 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Spencer 
Daily  Reporter  owned  jointly  by  the 
W.  J.  McGiffin  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Dent  E.  Green  and 
Paul  H.  Martin  of  Spencer.  For  the 
past  18  months  the  News-Herald  had 
been  published  by  the  owners  of  the 
Daily  Reporter,  following  their  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper  from  E.  L.  C 
White. 

■ 

MAIL  RATE  RAISED 

Announcement  of  a  15  cents  per 
month  increase  in  its  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  is  made  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee,  “parent”  daily  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers.  The  boost 
became  effective  Sept.  1.  Increasing 
costs  of  newsprint,  wages,  other  mate¬ 
rials  and  taxes  made  the  action  neces¬ 
sary,  the  newspaper  stated.  The  new 
monthly  rate  is  $1  against  85  cents 
previously. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  A  TRAFFIC  COP! 


XES,  the  lime  has  come  when  a  city 
must  have  trained  traffic  personnel  if  it  I 

hopes  to  check  automohile  accidents.  (9 
No  longer  can  all  the  “brains”  of  the  w 
Police  Department  be  devoted  to  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  crime  for  “autocides”  now 
outnumber  “homicides”  in  the  average  city 
three  tt)  one.  Hit  or  miss  methods  of  traffic 
control  must  be  rei)laced  with  an  intelligent 
approach  by  schooled  officers  if  the  problem 
is  to  be  solved. 

Fortunately,  the  necessary  training  is 
available. 

Northwestern  University  will  present  the 
sixth  annual  traffic  officers  training  school  at 


^  Evanston,  Illinois,  October  18th-30th. 
I  Among  the  subjects  included  in  the 
course  are:  accident  investigation, 
enforcement  administration,  pedestrian 
control,  drunken  drivdng  control,  parking  regu¬ 
lations,  regulation  of  traffic  flow,  motor  vehicle 
inspection,  and  accident  reports  and  records. 

Any  city  that  is  sincere  in  wanting  to 
improve  its  accident  record  can  take  a  long 
step  tt)ward  this  goal  by  enrolling  one  or  more 
officers  in  this  school. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  program,  as  well 
as  all  details  regarding  the  school,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Traffic  Safety  Institute, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


Puhlishi^d  in  the  interest  of  str(‘et  and  hifihuay  safety 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Wrigley's  Full  Page 
Lists  275  Dealers 

Chicago,  Sept.  28 — Full-page  copy, 
ii.  the  nature  of  a  test  advertisement 
by  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  ap- 


Wrigley's  full-page  test  ad 

peared  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
last  Friday.  The  ad,  featuring  the 
new  Wrigley  gum  counter  display 
with  a  picture  of  a  dealer  telling  a 
customer  “We  always  display  quality 
merchandise,”  contained  names  and 
addresses  of  approximately  275  Min¬ 
neapolis  dealers  handling  Wrigley 
gum. 

The  test  ad  appeared  only  after  the 
Wrigley  company  had  succeeded  in 
getting  its  counter  display  racks  into 
275  stores.  This  marks  an  innovation 
in  Wrigley  newspaper  advertising 
from  a  dealer  tie-in  standpoint.  Simi¬ 
lar  page  ads  are  scheduled  to  appear 
in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press  and  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

The  copy  was  placed  by  Neisser- 
Meyerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

■ 

Test  Campaign  Puts 
Soles  Up  300-700% 

Chicago,  Sept.  28 — Based  on  pains¬ 
taking  test  campaigns,  the  fall  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  Ballard  Oven- 
Ready  biscuits  started  this  week  in 
approximately  50  newspapers  in  the 
South,  Southeast  and  East.  The  ads 
will  appear  weekly  in  the  food  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  will  feature 
both  photographs  and  continuity  black 
and  white  illustrations. 

In  the  test  campaigns  conducted  in 
three  major  cities  prior  to  the  present 
fall  program,  sales  increase  ranged 
from  300  to  700%.  The  Ballard  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  has  coordinated  an 
elalmrate  merchandising  plan  with 
distributors  and  grocers  to  support  its 
newspaper  advertising  series. 

The  sales  formula  and  basic  adver¬ 
tising  theme  for  the  current  campaign 
were  developed  by  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Inc.,  local  advertising 
agency,  handling  the  Ballard  account. 

■ 

SAFETY  AND  MILK 

Borden-Wieland,  Chicago  milk  con¬ 
cern,  this  week  released  large  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  Chicago  newspapers  to 
make  a  plea  for  safe  driving  with  the 
reopening  of  Chicago  schools.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  headed:  “One  push 
on  the  brake  is  worth  two  on  the 
horn.”  It  told  of  the  safe-driving  of 
Borden-Wieland  drivers,  pointing  out 
that  1,114  of  the  men  have  been 
awarded  safe-driver  emblems  for  op¬ 
erating  four  years  without  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  ad  was  delayed  several 
weeks  in  appearing,  because  Chicago 
grade  schools  did  not  open  until  Sept. 
27  on  account  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic. 


BEER  BROADCAST  OK'd 

N.  J.  to  Permit  “Dignified" 
Program  Aimed  at  Adults 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  28 — Making  his 
first  ruling  favorable  to  radio  adver¬ 
tising  by  a  New  Jersey  liquor  com¬ 
pany,  State  Alcoholic  Average  Con¬ 
trol  Commissioner  D.  Frederick  Bur¬ 
nett  last  week  approved  participation 
of  New  Jersey  brewers  in  a  pending 
Brewers’  Radio  Show  Association  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  NBC  Red  Network. 

Burnett,  czar  of  all  activities  of 
liquor  concerns  affecting  public  pol¬ 
icy,  informed  Frederick  Mayer,  radio 
counselor  for  United  States  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York,  that  the 
program  as  outlined  would  bring  “no 
objection"  from  him. 

In  a  letter  to  Burnett  asking  a  rul¬ 
ing,  Mayer  said:  “The  program  .  .  . 
will  star  Paul  Whiteman  and  his  or¬ 
chestra,  Lou  Holtz,  the  comedian,  and 
perhaps  Je.ssie  Matthews.  .  .  .” 

He  stated  the  program  would  be 
dignified,  that  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
test,  and  that  the  program  would  be 
put  on  between  8  p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
with  the  idea  specifically  in  mind  of 
getting  an  adult  audience. 

Mayer  also  said  the  program  would 
be  sponsored  by  between  30  and  45 
brewers  throughout  the  country,  each 
using  the  program  to  cover  his  specific 
territory  and  advertising  his  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  beer. 

■ 

6-Page  Section  Brings 
Record  Sales  to  Store 

Using  newspaper  advertising  exclu¬ 
sively,  Burger-Phillips  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  recently 
enjoyed  the  best  day’s  business  in  its 
hi^ory  in  connection  with  its  42nd 
birthday  celebration.  The  day  was 
75%  better  than  for  a  similar  event 
last  year  and  25%  better  than  any 
sales  day  ever  held. 

Morton  Simpson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  he  concentrated  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  alone,  leaving  off 
radio,  outdoor  and  other  mediums.  A 
section  of  six  pages,  some  in  color, 
was  taken  in  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Simpson  in  a  letter  to  Harry  Bradley, 
advertising  director  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Age-Herald,  told  of 
the  amazing  results  obtained  from  the 
advertising. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  70  items  were 
advertised  and  that  68  of  them  clicked, 
showing  that  all  departments  enjoyed 
good  business.  ^ 

Joint  Drive  for  Crisco, 
Westinghouse  Roaster 

With  an  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers,  in  national 
women’s  and  general  magazines,  and 
on  75  radio  stations,  Procter  &  Gamble 
has  joined  forces  with  Westinghouse 
Electric  this  month  and  next  in  a  pre- 
Thanksgiving  and  pre-Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  of  Crisco  and  Westinghouse 
electric  roaster. 

In  the  six  weeks  beginning  Oct.  4, 
Procter  &  Gamble  will  distribute  1,200 
Westinghouse  electric  roasters,  six 
checks  for  $1,000  each,  and  60  checks 
for  $100  each.  The  contest  consists 
of  completing,  in  25  words  or  less,  the 
sentence  beginning,  “I  like  the  new 
Super-Creamed  Crisco  because  .  .  .” 
In  accordance  with  a  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  policy,  the  dealers  named  by  the 
six  major  prize-winners  will  be  given 
$50  each  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 
■ 

BILLBOARD  RULING 

Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Sept.  20  ruled  that  advertising 
signs  and  billboards  erected  on  prem¬ 
ises  in  which  the  business  they  ad¬ 
vertise  is  conducted,  are  exempted 
from  regulation  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

GIBSON  Electric  Refrigerator  Cor¬ 
poration,  Greenville,  Mich.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  W.  Garrison  &  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  outdoor  advertising 
will  be  used. 

Stockwell  &  Marcuse,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  a  fall  advertising  campaign 
for  the  Kratzer  Furnace  Co.  of  De¬ 
troit.  Advertising  for  the  balance  of 
1937  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
daily  newspapers,  according  to  L.  E. 
Cady,  sales  manager. 

Parkay  Oleomargarine,  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  of  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  be  placed  by  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago  agency. 

A  committee  of  representative  citi¬ 
zens  of  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla.,  will 
seek  subscription  of  $2,500  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  intermediate  and  northern 
cities,  which  would  outline  the  local 
Beaches’  possibilities  as  a  winter  re¬ 
sort  center. 

In  conjunction  with  the  $1,000,000 
campaign  of  the  Tea  Market  Expan¬ 
sion  Bureau,  New  York,  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Sales  Co.,  Baltimore,  packer  of 
spices  and  teas,  will  shortly  launch 
an  advertising  program  to  stress  the 
value  of  tea  served  either  as  a  hot  or 
iced  drink.  'This  plan  was  disclosed 
at  a  regional  sales  meeting  held  Sept. 
24  at  Memphis  for  the  company  or¬ 
ganization  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama. 

Molyneux  Perfumes  have  appointed 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising  in  this 
country.  Captain  Molyneux,  Paris 
coutourier,  will  promote  his  perfumes 
in  national  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  United  States. 

Bert  Rubin,  president  of  the  Sweets 
Company  of  America,  Inc.  (Tootsie 
Rolls),  has  announced  purchase  of  a 
new  five-story  plant  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
because  of  increased  sales  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  advertising  will 
be  aggressively  continued  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  Street 
car,  magazine  and  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  principally  used.  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  activities 
are  directed  by  Raymond  Spector. 

B.  Cribari  &  Sons  of  New  York  City 
and  Madrone,  Cal.,  producer  of  San 
Benito  and  Sonnie  Boy  wines,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising.  An 
initial  campaign  is  starting  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Gerald  P.  O’Neill,  general  manager 
of  the  Hotel  William  Penn,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  announced  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  to  be  laimched 
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Oct.  1.  Newspaper  schedule  will  run 
in  key  cities,  and  three  magazines  will 
be  used. 

Liberty  magazine  has  released  or. 
ders  for  an  insertion  of  150  lines  in 
48  college  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast,  b^inning  Sept.  28.  Copy  fea. 
tures  the  line  “Punch-Drunk  Football 
Stars.” 

Electric  Razor  Corporation  of  Chi- 
cago,  manufacturer  of  the  Majestic 
Electric  Dry  Shaver,  has  placed  it* 
account  with  Hirshon-Garfield, 

New  York  advertising  agency,  t 
addition  to  trade  publications,  national 
magazines  will  be  used  during  No- 
vember  and  December. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son— Wagons-Liis, 
Inc.,  commenced  its  fall  and  winter 
campaign  on  Sept.  26.  The  principal 
drive  will  be  made  in  travel  sections 
of  newspapers  in  the  12  cities  having 
Cook  offices.  Full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  used  in  New  York  City 
newspapers.  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  adverticing 
agency. 

Kellogg  Company  this  season  will 
sponsor  the  broadcasting  of  more  than 
65  intercollegiate  football  games  in 
the  East,  Mid-West,  Rocky  Mountain 
Region  and  the  South.  The  Kellogg 
Company  will  also  sponsor  the  broad- 
casting  of  “Hie  Saturday  Afternoon 
Football  Jamboree,”  a  program  which 
is  expected  to  immediately  precede 
the  sustaining  broadcasts  of  Notre 
Dame  and  other  elevens. 

■ 

THRIFT  COPY  PLANNED 

Plans  looking  toward  a  nationwide 
advertising  campaign  to  teach  thrift 
to  the  masses  will  be  discussed  at  a 
members’  meeting  of  the  Thrift  and 
Security  Foundation  at  the  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotel,  New  York,  Oct  13,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Herbert 
N.  Fell,  executive  secretary.  The 
Foundation,  a  District  of  Columbia 
non-profit  corporation,  has  estab¬ 
lished  offices  at  159  East  49th  Street. 
New  York.  Thrift  education  throu^ 
newspaper  advertising,  involving  a 
plan  of  automatic  saving  recently  de¬ 
vised,  is  planned.  The  five  channeb 
interested  in  the  joint  advertising 
campaign  for  thrift  being  projected 
aie:  savings  banks,  U.  S.  savings 
bonds,  life  insurance,  building  and 
loan  associations,  and  credit  unions. 
■ 

DENIES  CLOSING 

Chicago,  Sept.  27 — P.  P.  Willis,  head 
of  P.  P.  Willis  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  local  agency,  today  denied  pub¬ 
lished  statements  that  he  is  about  to 
liquidate  his  agency  and  join  Ameri¬ 
can  Air  Lines,  an  account  he  now 
handles.  Mr.  Willis  stated  he  was 
still  in  the  agency  business  and  had 
not  joined  American  Air  Lines.  He 
declined  to  comment  further. 
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JOHN  j.  McCarthy  . . . 

A  key  executive  at  McCann-Erickson,  he  re¬ 
ceived  hia  newspaper  training  while  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Later  he 
was  a  sports  feature  writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  still  later  Philadelphia  correspond¬ 
ent  for  International  News. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  was  the  first  trade  paper 
I  ever  read,”  says  Mr.  McCarthy.  “/  began 
reading  it  as  a  cub  reporter  in  1921  and  / 
still  never  miss  an  issue.  And  most  of  the 
advertising  men  I  know  read  it  regularly.” 


I  was  once  a  newspaper  man 
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Ever  talk  to  John  Joseph  McCarthy? 
The  somewhat  rotund  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  jovial  executive  at  McCann 
Erickson  knows  as  much  about  news¬ 
papers  as  most  newspaper  men,  more 
about  newspapers  than  many  news¬ 
paper  men.  He  was,  it  seems,  once  a 
newspaper  man  himself. 

It’s  true  that  he  helps  select  markets 
and  media  for  important  accounts 
(accounts  you’d  like  to  get).  It’s  true 
that  he  hatches  ideas,  writes  copy, 
directs  plans,  has  a  voice  in  important 
decisions  that  may  affect  your  linage. 
It’s  true,  too,  that  instead  of  pushing 
his  lawnmower  at  his  home  in  Rye, 
as  a  good  suburbanite  should,  he 
pounds  his  typewriter  and  knocks  out 
articles  that  even  Esquire  has  accepted, 
paid  for  and  printed.  It’s  also  true 
that  in  his  spare  moments  he  has 


learned  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  to  make 
himself  an  authority  on  the  Irish 
scene  in  general  and  on  Parnell  and 
Kitty  O’Shea  in  particular. 

But  it’s  equally  true  that  John  Joseph 
McCarthy,  having  once  been  a  “work¬ 
ing”  newspaper  man,  is  still  a  news¬ 
paper  man  at  heart,  keeps  up  his 
newspaper  interests,  and  naturally 
reads  Editor  &  Publisher. 

There’s  only  one  John  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  But  practically  all  other  big 
advertising  executives,  whether  they 
are  ex-newspaper  men  or  not,  want 
to  know  what’s  going  on  in  the  fast- 
moving  newspaper  world.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  so  many  of  them  reading 
Editor  &  Publisher.  That’s  why  you 
can  do  such  a  swell  selling- job 
through  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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New  England  Newspaper  Promotion  Plon  Gets  Under  Way 
Backed  by  100  Dailies — Proved  Selling  Appeals  in 
Individual  Markets  to  Be  the  Basis 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


FOR  THE  LAST  WEEK  New  York 

advertising  agents  and  newspaper 
representatives  have  been  hearing  the 
preaching  of  an  advertising  mission¬ 
ary  from  New  England.  He  is  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Neff,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  has  been  going  up  and  down  the 
by-ways  and  elevators  of  midtown 
Gotham  expoimding  the  principle  of 
using  newspaper  technique  in  news¬ 
papers,  not  merely  transposed  maga¬ 
zine  copy.  His  mission  is  to  reclaim 
national  advertising  in  newspapers 
from  encroachments  of  other  media 
and  to  reinforce  the  newspapers’ 
claim  to  dominance  in  the  whole 
advertising  field. 

From  an  authoritative  background 
of  retail  advertising  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  ten  years’  guidance  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  chain  store  managers  in  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Neff  has 
worked  out  his  own  system  of  getting 
results  from  newspaper  space.  This 
system  he  has  been  explaining  night 
after  night  recently  to  New  England 
merchants  and  to  the  advertising 
staffs  of  New  England  dailies.  His 
New  York  visit  is  merely  an  inter¬ 
lude  in  his  breathless  campaign  to 
teach  retail  advertisers  how  to  get 
more  results  from  their  newspaper 
copy. 

And  so  begins,  without  fanfare  or 
ostentation,  a  significant  movement 
by  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  .to  promote  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


this  year,  and  at  once  started  off  on 
the  run — his  usual  pace.  Surprising 
even  his  backers  with  the  immediate 
results  obtained,  he  completed  his 
round-up  of  newspapers  in  just  two 
months,  and  on  Sept.  14  he  had  his 
signed  agreements  from  100  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Without  waiting  for  formal  an¬ 
nouncement,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  his  national  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  by  first  strengthening  the 
local  structure.  Taking  one  city  after 
another,  he  began  his  effort  to  “show 
the  local  merchant  how  to  advertise, 
how  to  control  his  advertising  budget, 
how  to  get  results  from  newspapers, 
and  make  money.”  Before  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  finished  he  will  have 
done  personal  work  with  the  sales 
staffs  of  a  majority  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  dailies,  and  will  have  sold  local 
campaigns  to  dealers  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  Maine.  Elach  of  these  local 
campaigns  is  based  on  finding  the 
logical  buyers  for  goods,  writing  copy 
in  straightforward  every-day  lan¬ 
guage,  and  ninning  advertisements 
day  after  day  in  newspapers.  If  a 
campaign  proves  resultfvil  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  repeated  in  another 
market. 

This  work  in  local  advertising  is 
expected  to  be  his  principal  activity 
for  the  first  year,  while  gathering 
data  and  making  contacts  for  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  work. 


did  sales  direction  for  a  big  utility 
concern,  was  New  England  territorial 
manager  for  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  and  jumped  to  Sears,  Roebuck. 
Elxecutive  work  in  Eastern  cities  for 
Sears  was  followed  by  transfer  nomi¬ 
nally  to  the  Chicago  headquarters 
but  actually  to  the  nation  at  large, 
for  he  found  himself  “living  in  a 
gladstone  bag”  while  correlating  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  national  mer¬ 
chandising  work  of  that  organization’s 
chain  stores. 

His  new  work  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  dailies,  he  says,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  regional  office  for 
a  group  of  chain  stores.  All  units 
are  selling  the  same  thing,  but  each 
has  its  individual  problems.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  his  central  office  consequent¬ 
ly  must  be  fitted  to  each. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 
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Hundred  Newspapers  Join 
WITH  A  MINIMUM  of  speech-mak¬ 
ing,  but  with  earnest  personal  ef¬ 
fort,  Mr.  Neff  has  set  the  movement 
going  by  signing  up  not  merely  the 
75  newspaper  members  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  another  25,  thus  lining  up 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  dailies 
in  that  section  for  the  plan.  The 
Boston  newspapers  have  not  joined, 
but  according  to  Mr.  Neff  some  means 
may  be  found  later  to  include  them 
in  the  work. 

Each  of  the  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  validated  its  signature  by  throw¬ 
ing  in  its  check  for  the  modest 
amount  immediately  needed,  but  no 
attempt  is  being  made  to  collect  any 
large  promotion  fimd.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  office  is  under  Mr.  Neff’s 
hat;  headquarters  in  Boston  will  be 
opened  in  the  near  future,  with  a 
small  staff. 

Back  of  Mr.  Neff  is  a  committee  of 
New  England  daily  newspapers’  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  publishers, 
and  the  whole  campaign  is  sponsored 
by,  although  not  confined  to,  the 
New  Elngland  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation.  Members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Franklin  B.  Hurd,  Providence 
Journal- Bulletin;  Arthur  T.  Brush, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader; 
David  R.  Daniel,  Hartford  Times; 
Howard  C.  Rice,  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 
Reformer  and  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette;  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  also  the 
president  of  NEDNA,  Edmund  F. 
Jewell,  Manchester  Union-Leader; 
and  the  manager  of  NEDNA,  Frank 
E.  Phillips,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Notional  Program 

THE  PROGRAM  for  promotion  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  will  be  outlined 
to  the  participating  publishers  at  a 
meeting  in  Boston  Oct.  26.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Neff’s  advertising 
philosophy  is  no  secret.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  insists  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  must  break  his  campaign  into 
regional  campaigns,  and  fit  each  to 
a  particular  market.  Copy  must  talk 
the  language  of  the  customer,  and 
must  talk  to  the  customer  repeatedly. 
Only  as  copy  actually  sells  goods,  he 
emphasizes,  can  linage  be  increased. 

The  drive  on  national  advertisers 
will  consist  of  sharpshooting,  not 
shotgun  practice.  To  one  advertiser 
at  a  time,  Mr.  Neff  expects  to  present 
facts  indicating  a  New  Elngland  mar¬ 
ket,  with  reconunendations  about  how 
to  reach  that  market.  He  will  not 
try  to  write  the  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  will  present  intimate 
facts  about  the  possible  customers, 
indicating  the  logical  appeal. 

No  attempt  is  contemplated  to  sell 
the  whole  list  of  New  England  news¬ 
papers  as  a  group.  Not  one,  but 
many,  New  England  markets  will  be 
outlined,  each  consisting  of  cities  that 
are  alike  in  buying  characteristics. 

All  advertising  that  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  will  flow  through  the  usual 
channels  of  agency  and  newspaper 
representative. 


W.  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  Heads 
B.  £c  B.  in  Hollywood 

William  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  partner  and 
vice-president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  head  of  the 
Hollywood  headquarters  of  the  agen¬ 
cy,  it  is  announced  by  Atherton  W. 
Hobler,  president,  through  Tom  Re¬ 
vere,  the  agency’s  radio  head.  Mr. 
Baker  will  assume  his  new  position 
in  the  company’s  Hollywood  office 
early  in  October.  • 

The  appointment  coincides  with  the 
widely  expanded  business  operations 
of  the  agency  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
brought  about  principally  by  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  contract,  negotiated  by  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  between  General  Foods 
and  Loew’s,  Inc.,  for  the  Maxwell 
House- MGM  radio  show. 

Mr.  Revere  also  said  that  Herschel 
V.  Williams,  Jr.,  has  been  assigned  to 
important  production  responsibilities 
in  the  New  York  headquarters  office 
of  the  agency,  including  the  Ripley 
“Believe-It-Or-Not”  Huskies  show; 
that  on  the  coast,  Donald  Cope  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  agency’s  radio  pro¬ 
duction  activities;  Chester  Mac- 
Cracken  in  charge  of  talent  contracts; 
Bums  Lee  in  charge  of  publicity. 


J.  H.  WIMBERLY,  JR.,  formerly^ 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  advertising 
department,  has  been  named  Texas 
district  manager,  Kelvinator  division 
for  the  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporatkw 
Frank  G.  Stein,  for  seven  years  an 
account  executive  for  Ruthrauff  4 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to 
become  western  manager  of  Fawcett 
Publications,  New  York,  with  offi^ 
at  360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
effective  Oct.  1. 

Jim  Bealle  has  been  transferred 
from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  hone 
office  to  Hollywood  to  assist  Ed  Fort- 
man  in  the  publicity  department 
Charles  O.  Husting,  formerly  with 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  in 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Time.  Charus 
CiLLEY  has  been  transferred  from  the 
sales  staff  of  Pictures,  Inc.,  to  the 
New  York  advertising  staff  of  Tune 
Curtis  Berrien  and  Ralph  Kosn 
have  joined  the  copy  staff  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Alton 
Ketchum,  a  member  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  for  three  years,  has  sailed  for 
London  to  take  a  position  on  the  copj- 
.staff  of  McCann-Erickson’s  London  df- 
fice.  Mr.  Berrien  was  formerly  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
and  Mr.  Koser  was  previously  with 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  and  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Joseph  Hayes  Jackson,  formerly  an 
executive  member  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Bowman,  Deute,  Cum¬ 
mings,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  agency.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  with  Kel¬ 
ley,  Nason  &  Winsten.  New  York. 
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DURKEE  CAMPAIGN 

An  advertising  campaign  that  util¬ 
izes  radio,  newspapers  and  novel  mer¬ 
chandising  features  was  announced  by 
Durkee  Famous  Foods,  Chicago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  A.  Califf,  Jr.,  Durkee 
official,  each  community  will  represent 
a  separate  campaign  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  of  that  market.  C.  Wendel 
Muench  &  Co.  is  the  Durkee  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


CITY'S  AD  DRIVE 

Advantages  of  Jersey  City,  N.  as 
an  industrial  location  are  emphasized 
in  the  new  national  advertising  and 
publicity  campaign  launched  this 
week.  The  campaign  which  will  run 
approximately  six  months  will  use 
copy  monthly  on  the  financial  pages 
of  newspapers  and  in  business 
publications.  It  will  stress  the  fact 
that  New  Jersey  has  no  state  income 
tax.  Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
handling  the  account. 


ACCEPTS  UQUOR  COPY 

The  Middleboro  (Ky.)  News  has 
lifted  its  previous  ban  and  will  now 
accept  liquor  advertising. 


HOTEL  TO  ADVERTISE 

A  $1,000,000  program  of  remodeling, 
redecorating  and  refurnishing  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Gerald  P. 
O’Neill,  manager,  who  also  disclosed 
plans  for  a  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  “Improved  business  conditions 
have  warranted  this  expenditure,  Mr. 
O’Neill  said. 
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Local  Field  First 

MR.  NEFF  WAS  NAMED  to  head 
this  promotion  plan  on  July  14,  of 


Retail  Viewpoint 

MR.  NEFF,  bom  in  Rochester,  has 
been  a  New  Englander  since  boy¬ 
hood.  Starting  as  a  press  assistant 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  he 
went  through  the  mailing  room,  com¬ 
posing  room,  editorial  department, 
into  the  advertising  staff.  He  quit 
as  retail  advertising  manager  to  spend 
more  years  than  you  might  think  as 
sales  promotion  executive  in  two 
Springfield  department  stores,  then 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
youi  entire  oepanment,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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mr^C  1\/fon  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  job  of  news  reporting  more  difficult  Reporter  GoeS  Bock 

[UVilO  li/Coilv  year  there  have  been  many  occasions,  than  the  role  of  war  correspondents  *  q  U  If  C« 

——  I  .  especially  in  connection  with  the  in-  during  the  World  War.  OCilOOl  lOr  OtOry 

JCnO^ArlGClQ©  ttrnational  muddle  around  the  Span-  This  trip  home  was  Heinzen’s  sec-  Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  27 — Paul  Wag- 

ish  civil  war,  which  were  greater  pio-  ond  visit  to  Ohio  since  he  volunteered  ner,  26,  the  Wiaccmsin  State  Journal 

Ill'll*  tential  causes  of  war  than  the  Sara-  in  the  first  officers  training  camp  and  reporter,  was  sent  back  to  kinder- 

^  ^  O  jQVo  murders  in  1914.  sailed  overseas  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  garten  with  Arthur  Vinje,  photogra- 

IT  P  Chief  Home  for  Visit  “There  is  no  doubt  in  any  govern-  1917.  He  remained  in  France  after  pher,  when  school  opened  here  and 
I  _  _  ment’s  mind  over  there  that  war  is  the  war  as  a  newspiaperman  and  has  has  passed  each  grade  up  through  the 

Praises  Intelligent  Handling  coming,  and  that  is  clearly  seen  in  the  reported  most  of  the  24  international  12th  in  record  time.  His  school  ad- 

oi  Copy  haste  with  which  they  are  strengthen-  conferences,  peace  meetings,  naval,  ventures  and  methods  of  study  have 

.,  ,  ,  j  ing  national  defenses  and  making  military  and  economic  confabs  which  been  told  in  an  illustrated  front  page 

Marty  mbute  to  tho^  thousands  munitions.  Italy  was  the  last  great  followed  the  framing  of  the  Versailles  series  designed  to  show  the  differences 
able  and  telegraph  editors  over  power  to  have  a  war,  hence  Italy  has  treaty.  In  1931  he  accompanied  in  school  methods  since  the  time  when 
country  who  sit  at  how  and  more  modern  war  machinery  than  Premier  Laval  from  Paris  to  Wash-  Wagner  took  a  year  to  pass  through 
He  the  copy  of  the  few  hundred  most  of  the  other  continental  powers,  ington  and  back,  and  in  1933  accom-  a  grade,  not  a  day.  Wagner’s  personal 
'  Britain  is  building  as  fast  as  capacity  panied  Herriot  to  Washington  shortly  conclusion  was  that  school  youngsters 

j  u-  f  R«lph  Hemzen,  allows,  but  will  not  be  at  her  new  after  Roosevelt  assumed  office.  have  not  lost  prowess  in  aiming  paper 

*d  Press  chief  corresp^dent  m  peak  for  another  four  or  five  years.  With  Heinzen  on  this  voyage  is  his  wads,  even  though  the  three  R’s 
iM  and  North  Alrica,  vimo  sailed  France  still  has  to  build  up  a  modern  son,  John  Pierre  Heinzen,  11  years  have  largely  been  outmoded  in  re- 
France  this  week  on  the  Nor-  for  fhe  lessons  of  the  Span-  old,  born  in  Paris,  and  making  his  cent  years, 

die  after  a  tour  of  the  Middle  war  have  not  been  without  their  first  trip  to  America.  Thoroughly  ■ 

Lrican  t.legr.ph  ^  k„o»  WINS  TAX  DISPUTE 

Td™  “ S!.‘rthT  wS  to  conceded  It 

that  is  svmntomatic  of  a  better  Heinzen  lauded  the  efforts  of  the  \rT)II  MTnWTN'I'FH  MFFT  erred  in  fixmg  the  1924  income  tax 

Jal  undeSdilTg  by  all  Awrica  American  war  correspondents  cover-  ^PA  MIDWINTER  MEET  liability  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

ti/rvrld  nrohlem<!  ”  Hpinz<»n  told  both  sides  of  the  Spanish  war  and  The  mid-winter  convention  of  the  New  York  City,  and  has  entered  a 
roR  &  PuBUSHEH  '  insisted  that  any  criticism  of  those  Virginia  Press  Association  will  be  credit  of  $21,623.82  to  adjust  the  ac- 

Phe  best  informed  public  in  the  reporters  would  be  unfair,  especially  held  in  Richmond  Jan.  21  and  22,  the  cotmt. 

Id  on  international  affairs  is  im-  view  of  the  severe  censorship  which  organization’s  executive  committee  has  The  tax  has  been  in  dispute  for  13 

Wtedlv  the  American  newsoaner  exists  on  both  sides  and  makes  their  decided.  years. 
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Someone,  somewhere  has  used  this  fcr 
a  headline  before,  but  it  so  aptiy  tits  in 
with  the  story  of  The  Hartford  Times  and 
the  Hartford  market  that  we  couldn’t  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  borrow  it  for  thiT 
message. 

Any  great  home  newsoaper  has  that 
“priceless  ingredient,"  reader  acceptance, 
and  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  that  news¬ 
paper,  by  all  accented  standards  of  meas¬ 
urement,  is  The  Hartford  Times. 

Except  to  say  that  The  Times  has  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  90%  coverage  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  market,  we  won’t  bore  you  with 
statistics  about  our  circulation  and  the 
usual  market  data.  Such  information  is, 
of  course,  readily  accessible  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  account  executive  or  research  man. 

What  we  do  wish  to  stress  is  the  fact 
that  the  Hartford  Times  is  recognized  n 
the  local  field  as  the  advertising  medium 
par  excellence  and  the  linage  figures  prove 
this. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  all  the  reoui- 
sites  of  the  great  home  newspaoer.  It  goes 
every  evening  to  the  homes  of  the  rich,  the 
near  rich  and  those  not  so  financially 
blessed.  It  is  their  newspaper. 

If  you  need  special  information  about 
the  wealthy  Hartford  market,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  are  aware  of  the  fruitful  re¬ 
sults  to  be  obtained  by  cultivating  this  rich 
market,  please  remember  the  “oriceless 
ingredient”  and  the  fact  that  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  greatest  newspaper  has  it. 

A  Gannett  Newspaper 
Represented  by 
|.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

N«w  York  —  Chicago  —  San  FraneiKO 
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Photo-Editorials  Used 
In  Buffalo  Campaign 


Camera  Knights 


AFTER  CRUISING 
Japan,  Australia, 
Islands  and  the  Ph 
Baird,  chief  of  p- 
the  Denver  Post 
photo  staff,  be¬ 
gan  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the 
San  Francisco 
Examiner  23 
ago.  He 
camera - 
on  the 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THAT  THE  CAMERA  plays  an  im-  ploy  the  use  of  electrically  heated 
portant  role  in  political  issues  is  plates.  When  the  used  plates  were 
shown  in  the  following  statement  by  examined  it  was  shown  that  the  dam- 
camera  minded  Executive  Editor  age  or  short  life  of  the  plating  was 
George  H.  Lyon  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  due  to  insufficient  washing.  If  all  the 
“The  Times  used  photographic  art  hypo  has  not  been  removed  from 


H  years 

r  was 

'  Denver  Rocky 

P  Mountain  News 

I  and  Kansas  City 

r  Post  before  go- 

L  ing  to  the  Den-  R,|p|, 

■  ver  Post. 

I  Baird  is  another  Camera  Kni^t 
Ci  who  prefers  the  air  to  taxicabs. 
first  flight  was  in  1908  with  Louis 
rr  *  Paulhan,  a  French  aviator  who  was 

*•  r-  r-.  — *  —  “Sj;  mi giving  an  exhibition  in  Denver.  Baird 
r .snss  has  had  friendship  with  many  famous 
I?.  ”  *•*  pilots,  including  the  late  Amelia  Ear- 

J*-". Z heart,  with  whom  he  flew  in  an  auto- 

*** "  ■  rr— -i*  »«—■ »  His  most  exciting  assignment,  re¬ 
fill  srx  “  ““  ””  ■“  -IS,*  ~  suiting  from  his  own  initiative,  was 

JtlSJirill.TjySiTr.  the  stratosphere  balloon  flight  made 

by  Captains  Stevenson  and  Hender- 
with  needs  of  news  photographers,  son.  Scheming  with  test  pilot  Skeets 
The  new  store  will  be  known  as  Haber  Barker  of  the  Beachcraft  company, 
&  Fink.  they  worked  out  a  plan  to  follow  t^ 

I  balloon  in  a  high-speed  plane,  then 

JUDGE  DEFENDS  NEWS  return  to  Denver. 

OF  CRIME  IN  U.  S.  PRESS  }^f  moving  when  the  balloon 

.  ...  f  *  •  ascended,  he  begged  his  paper  for  per- 

mission  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and 
after  much  persuasion  he  was  granted 
authority  to  go  ahead.  Leaving  Den¬ 
ver  at  1  o’clock,  he  and  Barker  caught 
the  balloon  at  Silver  Lake,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  just  as  the  big  bag  was  descend¬ 
ing.  Baird  pictured  the  army  officers 
and  surrounding  events,  then  returned 
to  Denver  with  his  pictures  for  the 
early  edition,  and  AP  Wire-Photo 
service  also  used  them.  That  day’s 
record  is  one  of  which  Baird  is  quite 
proud. 

Baird’s  career  also  included  service 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  photogra¬ 
phy  instructor  during  the  war. 


Do  You  Want  4  More  Years  of  This? 


Illustrations  show 
striking  usa  of  pho¬ 
tos  in  Buffalo  Timas 
editorials 


as  an  attention  getter  for  its  front  prints,  chromium  plates  will  not  last  licity  given  crime  encourages  more 
page  editorials  in  the  mayoralty  as  long  as  expected.  crime.  Judge  James  R.  Erwin,  of  Hud- 

primary  campaign  which  ended  last  As  these  plates  are  expensive,  they  son  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
week.  We  supported  an  independent  should  receive  tender  care.  It  will  be  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  recently  came  to 
Democratic  candidate  named  Tom  economical  to  be  more  careful  in  han-  the  defense  of  the  press. 

Holling  who  was  opposed  by  the  regu-  dling  prints.  If  possible  prints  should  In  a  signed  curticle  in  the  Jersey 
lar  Democratic  organization.  In  a  be  allowed  to  wash  thoroughly.  Tests  City  Jersey  Journal  Judge  Erwin 
five-cornered  race  Holling  won  the  show  that  when  the  hypo  is  not  re-  states  that  the  handling  of  crime  news 
nomination,  polling  10,000  more  votes  moved  from  the  print  it  will  be  baked  by  most  newspapers  convinces  readers 
than  the  second  man  and  as  many  into  the  plating  thereby  eating  small  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
votes  as  the  second  ^d  third  men  to-  holes  in  the  coating.  When  this  fault  “The  Fourth  Estate,  call  it  what  you 
gether.  The  organization  candidate,  develops,  the  plate  should  be  replaced  will,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  big  business  and 
on  whom  we  centered  our  attack,  fin-  before  the  copper  base  is  exposed,  it  is  run  by  real  business  men.  They 
ished  fourth.  Prints  will  stick  when  this  happens,  are  trained  to  know  what  the  public 

“I  think  the  pictures  had  something  if  mottling  resembling  coarse  grain  wants  and  they  have  sensed  the  psy- 
to  do  with  it.  appears  after  a  print  has  been  ferro-  chology  of  their  readers.  We,  there- 

AU  photographs  used  by  Lyon  typed,  the  chances  are  that  the  trouble  fore,  get  in  the  newspapers  what  the 
were  made  by  the  regular  staff  cam-  comes  from  poor  fixing  baths  or  in-  majority  of  us  want.  If  most  of  us 
er^en  under  ^  personal  direction  sufficient  washing.  did  not  want  crime  news  it  would  be 

and  some  of  which  are  published  on  „  ,  ,  n,  eliminated  or  relegated  to  an  inside 

this  page.  ilm  acks  for  Press  page  in  the  paper  where  it  would  be 

r'brnmliim  pArrntvnar  THE  EASTMAN  Kodak  Company  an-  unnoticed  by  many  readers.” 

nounces  that  the  Panchro-Press  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pub- 
WE  HAVE  RTCETV^  several  re-  emulsion  is  now  being  made  for  film  ficity  in  connection  with  crime  and  its 
quests  for  mformation  as  to  the  life  pack  use.  At  present  this  film  will  pimishment  has  a  deterrent  effect.  .  .  . 
oi  a  chromium  plate  ferrotyper.  Nat-  be  made  in  4  x  5  and  3V4  by  4V4  For  every  ‘Robin  Hood’  there  are 
urally,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  sizes.  Among  other  things  it  is  thousands  of  ‘Benny  the  Rats’  or 
the  manufacturers  who  have  had  to  claimed  that  the  developing  time  of  ‘Scarfare  Mikes’  and  ‘Dopey  Loueys’ 
make  a  thorough  study  of  their  own  the  new  films  will  be  on  a  par  with  and  the  ideal  way  to  hanSe  crime  in 

Prffucts.  ,  ^  ^  by  newspaper  cam-  the  news  is  to  stress  the  unromantic, 

It  was  found  that  for  the  most  part,  eramen.  . 

newspaper  photographic  plants  em-  This  development  will  find  popular¬ 
ity  with  photographers  who  are  bur¬ 
dened  down  with  many  holders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
value  of  film  packs  for  cameramen 
assigned  to  cover  stories  at  distant 
points.  Photographers  covering  as¬ 
signments  which  call  for  many  ex¬ 
posures  will  find  that  the  extra  space 
ir  their  bags  may  be  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  bulbs,  when  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  new  packs. 

New  Camera  Store 

NEW  YORK  newspaper  cameramen 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  two 
salesmen  formerly  with  Abe  Cohen’s 
Camera  Exchange  will  open  their  own 
photographic  stock  house  at  16  War¬ 
ren  Street.  These  men  are  Harry 
Haber  and  Harry  Fink. 

They  started  with  the  original  Abe 
Cohen  on  Park  Row  more  than  20 
years  ago  and  are  well  acquainted 


Hands— To  Do  a  Job 


Responsible  and  financially 
able  individuals  seek  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  properties 
through  us. 


Clients  wish  to  make  initial 
cash  payments  ranginr  from 
$16,000  to  well  over  $100,- 
000. 


i:VTER]VAT10IVAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

PlWSidMl 

76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champf 
Paris,  France 

Tel«ph«a«i  Op«ra  66»S7 
CabW  AddraMi  lUcaDtallr,  Parte 

Travel  Experts 

New  Tork  BepreaenUtlvs: 

A.  T.  flenderson  Oosfipaay,  lac. 

.101  Fifth  Avsnne  New  York,  N.  T. 

TAnderbUt  S-iTW 


We  solicit  opportunities  to 
discuss  privately  and  confi¬ 
dentially.  in  New  York  or  in 
publisher's  own  office,  the 
aims  of  these  clients.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  directly  or 
through  your  New  York  rep¬ 
resentative. 


NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 


L.  Parker  Liktly,  Pres. 
Times  Bldg,,  Times  8q.,  N.  Y. 
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Chains  Seek  Aid 
Of  Publishers  on 
lax  Problems 

Mutual  Interests  Cited  by 
Williams  Before  N.  Y.  Group 
. . .  School  Program  OK'd 

Cooperation  between  newspapers 
]od  chain  store  organizations  for  the 
portion  of  their  common  interests  T  \]^  Pocc 

and  the  public  against  unjust  burdens  Ja  VV  •  AlUoo 

Dies  in  N.  Orleans 


chairman  of  a  committee  which  has 
been  working  toward  reform  of  un¬ 
economic  practices.  Newspapers  in  the 
Albany-Troy  district  have  agreed 
upon  a  basic  mail  rate,  he  reported, 
ending  a  situation  which  had  blocked 
the  committee’s  efforts  in  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
E,  D.  Corson,  Lockport  Union-Sun  & 
Journal,  and  adjourned  Tuesday  until 
the  annual  session  at  Syracuse  in 
January. 


of  special  taxation  was  urged  upon 
the  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  meeting  Sept.  27-28,  at 
Rochester,  by  S.  M.  Williams,  former 
newspap)er  executive  who  is  now  rep¬ 
resenting  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  was  associated 
with  the  newspaper  code  authority, 
is  now,  in  effect,  a  liaison  officer  be¬ 
tween  the  fod  chain  stores  and 
the  newspapers,  acting  upon  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  relations,  he  told 
the  publishers.  He  cited  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  cooperative  move  three 
years  ago  when  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  surveyed  regional 
chain  store  problems,  and  stated  that 
both  the  Inland  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
were  receptive  to  ideas  which  would 
improve  press  relations  with  the  food 
disWbutors. 

“My  presentation  is  now  based  upon 
advertising  considerations,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  continued.  ‘‘Our  respective 
functions  both  minister  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  tastes,  and  we  have  a  common 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  chains  carry 
out  their  job  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer. 

Warns  of  Tax  Eiforfs 
“The  chain  stores’  efforts  for 
‘streamlined  distribution’  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer  are  jeopardized  by 
destructive  tax  burdens.  Tax  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  placed  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  at  Albany  next  winter  have 
already  been  announced.  The  pro¬ 
posed  taxes  fall  most  heavily  upon 
food  stores,  which  among  chains  are 
the  largest  in  number  and  the  small- 


At  Age  of  69 


Rose  from  Proofreader  to 
Publisher  in  52- Year  Career 
With  the  States 

Capt.  J.  Walker  Ross,  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  evening  edition,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  proofreader 
in  that  daily’s  composing  room  in 
1885  and  later  was  its  editor  and 
publisher,  died  Sept.  30  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

'The  nationally  known  editor,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  days  of  swashbuckling 
journalism  as  New  Orleans  practiced 
it  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  was 
60  years  old.  He  suffered  a  broken 
arm  in  a  fall  several  months  ago  and 
Sept.  21  was  taken  ill  at  his  office. 

When  Capt.  Ross  observed  his  50th 
anniversary  with  the  States  on  June 
6,  1935.  letters  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Vice-President  Garner  and  other 
national  leaders  were  among  the  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  he  received. 
Became  City  Editor  in  1887 
Starting  as  a  boy  in  the  composing 
room,  he  began  work  on  the  city  staff 
of  the  States  in  1887.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  until  1892  when  he  became  city 
editor. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  ap¬ 
pointment  came  the  elevation  of  two 
other  New  Orleans  reporters  to  simi¬ 
lar  posts — T.  D.  Wharton  on  the 
Times-Democrat  and  Herman  J.  Sei 
est  in  unit  sales  volume.  I  leave  it  ferth  on  the  Picayune.  These  three 
to  you  newspaper  publishers,  who  young  men  vied  with  one  another 
keenly  sense  the  needs  and  desires  of  with  an  enthusiasm  and  vigor  that 

would  be  unheard-of  in  these  days. 

Once  the  rival  staffs  ‘‘fought  it 
out”  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  Amazed  clerks  and  porters 
stopped  the  scrimmage  but  next  day 
many  a  reporter  showed  up  at  his 
office  with  a  black  eye.  Office  checker 
and  dice  games  were  often  started  by 
these  three  city  editors  to  keep  their 
small  staffs  around  in  case  something 
extraordinary  happened  in  the  run  of 
news.  Their  reporters  were  not  only 
fighting  men  but  loyal  to  the  last 
ditch. 

Made  M.  E.  in  1909 

In  1909  Capt.  Ross  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  became  one  of  the 
closest  associates  of  the  late  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ewing,  for  31  years  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  States.  Upon  Col 
Ewing’s  death  in  1931,  when  his  son, 
James  L.  Ewing,  became  president  of 
the  Daily  States  Publishing  Company, 
Capt.  Ross  was  named  editor  and  later 


the  people  whether  this  prospective 
situation  holds  a  mutual  interest  and 
in  what  direction  lies  real  public 
benefit.” 

Inspection  of  the  new  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Empire  State  Print¬ 
ing  School  at  the  Mechanics  Institute, 

Rochester,  was  one  of  the  main  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  group.  The  school’s 
program  will  be  notably  expanded 
through  the  new  location,  which  per¬ 
mits  added  instruction  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  classes  in  principles  of  de¬ 
sign,  commercial  art,  and  possibly  be¬ 
fore  long,  photography.  Plans  are 
now  being  considered,  it  was  learned, 
for  instruction  of  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  all  stages  of  newspaper 
photography  through  a  short  course. 

The  association  approved  removal  of 
the  school  from  Ithaca  to  Rochester 
and  manifested  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  program,  which  was  outlined  by 
John  W.  Baker,  long  director  of  the 

Empire  School,  and  several  members  assumed  full  charge  as  editor  and 
of  the  institute  faculty.  publisher.  He  held  that  position  imtil 

Labor  affairs  were  discussed  by  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  the  Times- 
Karl  H.  Theissing,  executive  secretary.  Picayune  in  1933,  when  he  became 
J.  Noel  Macy,  president  of  Westches-  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 


ter  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  an  ABC 
director,  informed  the  members  that 
the  proposed  revision  of  ABC  trading 
area  definition  would  not  be  brought 
before  the  annual  Bureau  meeting 
this  month. 

Gradual  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  circulation  situations  in  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  was  reported  by  E.  M. 


States  evening  edition. 

Born  in  Gretna,  La.,  Feb.  22,  1868, 
John  Walker  Ross  was  educated 
New  Orleans  schools  and  attended  the 
old  University  of  Louisiana  (now 
Tulane  U.)  from  1882  to  1885. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  J 
Walker,  Jr.,  and  Murphy  Ross,  S.  J. 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lee  Tobin,  and  a 


Waterbury,  Oswego  Palladium-Times,  grandson,  J.  Walker  Ross,  3rd. 


ANOTHER  PUBLISHER  PURCHASES 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  SUPER-DUTY 

AND 

UNITUBULAR  PRESSES 


The  "STANDARD  TIMES,"  New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  has  recenfly  gone  on  edition  with  a  new 
Double  Sextuple  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 
SUPER-DUTY  PRESS. 

When  the  "STANDARD  TIMES"  opened  up 
a  new  territory  with  the  "CAPE  COD  STAND¬ 
ARD  TIMES,"  Hyannis,  Mass.,  a  new  DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR  press  was  ordered  for  their  new 
building. 

DUPLEX  engineering  and  the  reputation  of 
DUPLEX  presses  for  performance  and  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  sold  these  two  DUPLEX 
presses  for  two  completely  different  fields. 

Upon  request  our  engineers  will  gladly  go 
over  your  printing  problems  with  you  and  re¬ 
commend  proper  equipment. 

DUPLEX 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO..  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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Dailies  Provide 
"Iron  Lungs" 

In  Three  States 

Denver.  Phoenix  and 
San  Antonio  Papers'  Drives 
Supply  Respirators 

Three  states  will  be  better  prepared 
to  aid  victims  of  infantile  paralysis 
as  the  result  of  newspaper  campaigns 
to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of 
“iron  lungs.” 

The  necessity  of  having  artificial 
respirators  available  was  made  obvi¬ 
ous  through  the  recent  death  of  a 
15-year-old  Denver  girl.  Her  death 
came  several  weeks  ago  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  only  “lung”  in  the  state 
made  it  impossible  for  doctors  to  al¬ 
low  her  exclusive  use  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism.  A  second  respirator  was  rushed 
to  Denver  by  the  New  York  Journal 
and  American  and  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  but  it  failed  to  save 
the  child’s  life. 

The  campaign  in  Denver  was  be¬ 
gun  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  when  the  borrowed 
“lung”  was  returned  to  Chicago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  day  contributions  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1  to  $100  were  received. 
The  affliction  of  a  boy  of  14  with  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  prevented  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  borrowed  “lung”  and 
stimulated  interest.  The  drive  went 
over  the  top  when  Miss  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  of  Colorado  Springs  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  made  a  $1,000 
donation.  Aubrey  A.  Graves,  editor 
of  the  News,  presented  the  fimd 
amounting  to  $2,005  to  the  coimty 
health  authorities  last  week. 

Executive  Donates  “Lung" 

On  Sept.  12  Harvey  L.  Mott,  news 
editor,  Phoenix  Republic,  assigned  his 
Capitol  district  man  to  find  out  if  Ari¬ 
zona  had  a  respirator.  The  reporter, 
Frank  E.  Ross,  informed  Mott  there 
was  none.  The  next  day,  while  Ari¬ 
zona  was  still  talking  alx)ut  the  Den¬ 
ver  incident,  the  Republic  carried  a 
story  telling  of  the  lack  of  a  “Itmg” 
in  the  state.  Ross  obtained  from  offi¬ 
cials  the  announcement  that  they 
would  gladly  sponsor  a  movement  to 
obtain  an  “iron  lung.” 

Morning  after  the  story  appeared 
T.  C.  Wagner,  president  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Grocery  Company,  consulted 
doctors,  state  officials  and  editors  of 
the  Republic.  On  Sept.  16,  Wagner 
annoimced  that  he  had  ordered  a 
modem  type  respirator  and  the  Re¬ 
public  carried  the  story  exclusively. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  is 
raising  a  fund  by  public  subscription 
to  buy  an  “iron  lung”  for  the  city. 
After  the  Light  started  its  campaign 
a  San  Antonio  imdertaker  personally 
bought  an  “iron  lung,”  but  the  paper 
continued  with  its  drive,  saying  the 
availability  of  two  breathing  machines 
might  avert  such  a  tragedy  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  Denver. 


ALVIN  PIKE  HOWARD 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  30 — Alvin  Pike 
Howard,  48,  New  Orleans  banker  and 
vice-president  of  the  Times-Picayvme 
Publishing  Company,  died  suddenly 
last  night  at  Plainview,  Tex.,  on  the 
way  to  his  ranch.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Hiber¬ 
nia  National  Bank.  Born  in  New 
Orleans,  he  attended  Dyer’s  Military 
Academy,  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  Yale  University.  He 
joined  the  faculty  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  remained  imtil  his 
facer’s  death  in  1911.  Survivors  are 
his  widow,  a  son,  Alvin  H.  Howard, 
and  a  daughter.  Miss  Frances  Howard. 


CHILD  VICTIMS  AIDED 

Aubrey  A.  Graves,  editor  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  at  right,  presenting 
check  for  $2,005  raised  by  the  daily  for  the 
purchase  of  an  "iron  lung"  to  Or.  Theodore 
L.  Williams,  deputy  manager  of  health  in 
Denver. 

Editor  Defies  Boycott 
by  Social  Crediters 

John  W.  Johnston  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  days  filling 
the  inconspicuous  post  of  editor  of 
the  Bonnyville  Nouvelle,  a  weekly  of 
800  circulation  in  a  frontier  settlement 
150  miles  northeast  of  Edmonton,  had 
not  a  man  named  Aberhart  set  up  a 
Social  Credit  government  in  Alberta. 

Johnston  had  no  faith  in  Aberhart’s 
ability  to  achieve  the  ends  he  set  out 
to  attain,  so  he  tilted  an  editorial  lance 
at  the  windmill.  The  small  town  edi¬ 
tor  probably  never  dreamed  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  Aberhart  would  be  regarded 
seriously.  But  they  were. 

Social  Credit  residents  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  all  subscribers  to  his  paper, 
knew  Aberhart  had  threatened  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  to  license  and  control 
the  press  of  the  province,  so  they  felt 
quite  secure  in  turning  the  heat  on 
Johnston.  One  morning  his  mail 
turned  up  a  letter,  which  read: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Ardmore  So¬ 
cial  Credit  group  a  RESOLUTION  was 
passed  to  notify  the  editor  of  the  Bon¬ 
nyville  Nouvelle  that,  unless  he  dis¬ 
continue  knocking  the  Government, 
which  he  has  done  in  the  past,  we  will 
start  a  drive  for  all  Social  Crediters 
to  discontinue  their  subscription  to  his 
paper  and  to  boycott  all  who  advertise.” 

“BoycoH  and  Ba  Damnad" 

To  which  Eklitor  Johnston  made 
this  heated  reply: 

“Despite  our  detestation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  government  in  this 
province  ...  we  have  always  printed 
and  will  continue  to  print  in  our  news 
columns  facts,  and  only  facts,  as  to 
the  meetings,  parliamentary  doings 
and  general  carryings-on  of  our  So¬ 
cial  Credit  groups,  ministers  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  our  editorial  column 
we  will  continue  to  interpret  these 
facts  to  the  best  of  our  opinion  and 
ability,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  we 
are  doing  our  small  share  to  bring 
about  a  more  normal  and  prosperous 
state  of  affairs  in  that  province.  The 
Bonnyville  Nouvelle  gives  its  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  value  for 
every  doUar  it  receives.  The  constant 
stream  of  quarters,  dollars,  covenants 
and  blue  pledges  sent  to  Social  Credit¬ 
ors  have  brought  nothing,  absolutely. 

“The  Ardmore  Social  Credit  group 
may  move  to  drive  to  boycott  and  be 
damned.” 

Editor  Johnston  now  finds  himself 


E  D  I 


“Shoot  the  Works" 

Under  the  above  slightly  chal¬ 
lenging  title,  Heywood  Broun,  New 
York  World-Telegram  columnist  and 
ANG  president,  devoted  his  second 
weekly  page  in  the  New  Republic 
to  a  hypothetical  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Burton  Brummel,  a  journalist, 
and  Oliver  ("Butch")  Dorrit,  his 
publisher, — both  "imaginary"  char¬ 
acters.  Not  too  much  imagination 
was  demanded  of  New  Republic 
readers. 


hailed  throughout  Canada  for  his  de¬ 
fiance  but  his  main  concern  is  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
Bonnyville  Nouvelle  each  week  and 
meet  his  overhead.  The  fight  is  only 
beginning,  but  the  consensus  is  that 
Editor  Johnston  will  be  the  loser. 


Newspapers  to  Get 
Coop.  Laun<iry  Drive 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Sept.  28 — Because  it 
is  felt  that  the  largest  number  of 
prospects  may  be  reached,  with  the 
least  cost,  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  Frank  Dunlap,  Joliet,  Ill.,  of 
the  Laimdryowners  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  Wisconsin  Laundry- 
owners  Association  here  last  week, 
that  the  national  association’s  coming 
advertising  campaign  would  no  doubt 
be  concentrated  chiefly  in  this  media. 
He  indicated  that  national  magazines 
are  not  being  considered,  mentioning 
that  25  of  the  leading  publications 
reach  only  25  per  cent  of  the  homes 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

“We  see  only  the  local  newspaper 
with  suitable  tie-ups  in  this  campaign. 
The  laundry  business  is  a  local  propo¬ 
sition  with  different  conditions  in 
each  community.  We  have  found 
that  the  home  town  newspaper 
reaches  practically  the  entire  laimdry 
market,”  Mr.  Dunlap  told  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Several  of  the  larger  Wisconsin 
cities  with  local  organizations  have 
been  contemplating  joint  promotional 
campaigns  of  their  own,  but  have 
been  awaiting  action  of  the  national 
association  regarding  its  plans,  which 
will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
convention  of  laundryowners  in 
Cleveland  early  in  October. 

One  of  the  largest  state  groups, 
Milwaukee  Laundryowners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  definitely  announced  that  it 
would  concentrate  its  joint  fall  and 
winter  promotional  efforts  in  local 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  aban¬ 
doning  the  radio  advertising  which 
it  had  sponsored  during  the  past  year. 
Previous  to  this  the  association  had 
used  nothing  but  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  its  joint  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  using  large  space  several  times 
each  month  to  tie  up  with  the  national 
association’s  “Health  Campaign”  idea. 


THEATER  WAR  ENDS 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Sept.  30. — Ccmmenc- 
ing  Sunday  the  Lincoln  Journal-Star 
will  resume  carrying  complete  full 
page  on  theater  layout.  For  the  past 
twelve  weeks  the  theaters  in  Lincoln 
had  reduced  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  2- inch  daily  minimum  for 
each  theater  and  had  used  the  bulk 
of  their  advertising  appropriations  for 
shopping  news  and  trick  methods  of 
advertising.  An  increase  had  been 
made  in  the  Journal-Star  theater  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  with  a  lower  rate  for 
any  house  which  used  50  inches  within 
a  week.  The  net  rate  is  $3.80  per  inch 
and  the  50-inch  rate  $3  per  inch. 


TOR  5.  PUBLISHER 

Propaganda  War 
to  Enlist  Press 


A  former  newspaperman’s  pamphl* 
analyzing  the  1936  Presidential  cam- 
paigii  propaganda  became  the  genesis 
of  a  $10,()i00  gift  by  the  late  Edward 
A.  Filene  to  combat  self-seeking 
groups  pouring  propaganda  outto 
newspaper  editors,  business  men  and 
the  public,  it  was  disclosed  Sept.  3|) 
when  the  Institute  for  Propagands 
Analysis  began  to  function. 

Its  founder  is  Clyde  R.  Miller,  pro. 
fessor  of  education.  Teachers’  Colfege, 
Columbia  University,  and  its  office  k 
at  132  Morningside  Drive,  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  former  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Columbw 
Ohio  State  Journal,  told  Editob  t 
Publisher  Mr.  Filene,  who  died  Sept 
27,  in  Paris,  chanced  last  fall  upon  his 
campaign  propaganda  analysis.  Be¬ 
cause  the  thoughts  “fit  into  his  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  teaching  people  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think”  the  Boston 
philanthrophist  summoned  Mr.  Miller 
and  mapped  plans  for  an  anti-propa¬ 
ganda  fight. 

Non-Profit  Group 

The  Institute  is  “a  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  organized  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  methods  used  by  propagan¬ 
dists  in  influencing  public  opinion.” 
It  will  “conduct  a  continuous  survey 
and  analysis  of  propaganda”  and  1^ 
“objective  and  scientific  scrutiny  <rf 
the  agencies  and  devices  utiliz^  it 
will  seek  to  show  how  to  recognize 
propaganda  and  appraise  it.” 

To  newspaper  editors  throughout 
the  U.  S.  was  mailed  Sept.  30  “A 
Monthly  Letter  to  Help  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Citizen  Detect  and  Analyze 
Propaganda”  as  the  group’s  initial 
effort  to  stem  the  flood  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  deluging  the  press.  The 
mimeographed  letter  explained  that 
“America  is  beset  by  a  confusion  of 
conflicting  propagandas,  a  Babel  of 
voices,  warning,  charges,  counter 
charges,  assertions  and  contradictions 
assailing  us  continually  through  press, 
radio  and  newsreel”  and  disseminated 
by  vaurious  types  of  organizations  and 
millions  of  individuals. 

These  monthly  letters  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  privately  to  publishers  and 
journalists,  business  men  and  trade 
unionists,  ministers  and  welfare  work¬ 
ers,  and  to  all  who  desire  periodic, 
objective  appraisals  of  today’s  pr<^- 
gandas  and  the  channels  through 
which  they  flow,  including  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  stations,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  etc.  The  work  will  be 
done  by  volunteers  and  with  a  $2 
annual  charge  for  the  monthly  letters 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the 
Institute  self-sustaining.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Beard,  noted  historian,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  educators  comprise 
an  advisory  board  to  determine  the 
Institute’s  policies. 
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New  England  Ad  Men  to  > 
Hear  Fehlman,  Neff 

Advertising  men  of  New  England 
will  gather  at  the  18th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  First  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  to  be 
held  in  the  Providence  Biltmore  Hotel 
at  Providence,  Oct.  3  to  5.  Speakers 
will  include  Frank  Fehlman,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  counselor;  H.  J- 
Kenner,  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  York;  Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richard¬ 
son,  Woman’s  Home  Companion;  Har¬ 
ry  Boyd  Brown,  Philco  Radio  &  Tele¬ 
vision  Corporation;  Frank  W.  Love- 
joy,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company; 
and  Arthur  D.  Neff,  director  of  New 
England  newspaper  promotion  plan. 
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Guild  Members 
Out  in  Waterbury 

Eight  members  of  the  Water btiry 
iConn.)  Democrat  editorial  depart- 
•jBjt,  five  men  and  three  women,  all 
^rican  Newspaper  Guild  members, 
rtnt  out  on  strike  Friday  morning, 
Sept.  24.  Picketing  of  the  Democrat 
plant  began  immediately  and  later  in 
he  day  af*  effort  to  prevent  delivery 
of  newsprint  was  attempted  with  no 
success. 

The  Democrat,  an  evening  paper, 
printed  its  customary  Friday  editions, 
suburban,  city,  and  stocks.  Publica¬ 
tion  has  continued  unhampered  since, 
and  the  Democrat  has  not  hired  addi- 
donal  employes  nor  called  in  subur- 
Isan  correspondents,  it  was  stated. 

E.  Vincent  Maloney,  publisher,  said 
he  has  maintained  “an  attitude  of  will¬ 
ingness  to  continue  bargaining  with 
he  guild,  if  it  so  desires,  but  inas- 
tnuch  as  it  desires  to  have  accepted, 
in  addition  to  a  revised  wage  and 
hour  scale,  a  series  of  proposals  af¬ 
fecting  dismissal,  resignation,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  sick  leave,  it  has  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  refuse  some  of  them,  while 
acceding  to  others.” 

On  the  question  of  a  closed  guild 
shop  Mr.  Maloney  was  firm  in  his  de¬ 
termination  to  sign  no  contract. 

The  guild  proposed  to  the  Democrat 
a  scale  ranging  from  a  $22  minimum, 
fat  less  than  a  year’s  service,  to  $45 
minimum  after  three  years’  service. 
Desk  men  were  to  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $45.  Proofreaders  were  scaled 
from  $19,  for  less  than  one  year,  to 
$30  after  two  years. 

Hie  Democrat  scaled  its  wages  as 
follows:  $18  minimum,  for  less  than 
one  year,  up  to  $40  minimum  after 
fife  years,  governing  both  reporters 
and  desk  men.  Proofreaders  and  so¬ 
ciety,  less  than  one  year,  an  $18  mini¬ 
mum,  and  up  to  a  $25  minimum  after 
t«ro  years. 

Severance  Pay  Asked 

Severance  pay  of  three  weeks  for 
every  year  of  service,  to  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum  at  dismissal  or  resigna¬ 
tion.  was  asked.  Pay  was  to  be  com¬ 
puted  at  the  highest  weekly  rate  of 
salary  received  by  the  employe  dur¬ 
ing  service. 

The  Democrat  refused  this  and  of¬ 
fered  two  weeks  with  pay  which  is 
present  policy. 

The  guild  program  at  present,  in 
addition  to  picketing,  consists  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  curtail  Democrat  circulation 
and  advertising.  It  passed  out  printed 
postcards  to  which  subscribers  are 
urged  to  affix  their  signature.  The 
piild  member  then  mails  the  card. 

At  the  outset  of  the  strike  the  guild 
inunediately  claimed  many  cancella¬ 
tions  as  well  as  curtailment  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Both  have  been  negligible  to 
date,  Mr.  Maloney  said. 

A  sound  truck  has  also  patroled  the 
dty  urging  people  not  to  buy  the 
Democrat,  not  to  read  the  Democrat, 
not  to  patronize  merchants  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Democrat. 

The  Typographical  Union  remains 
neutral  and  the  50  members  employed 
at  the  Democrat  plant  are  working 
steadily. 

“It  has  been  charged  that  the  Demo¬ 
crat  refused  to  'bargain  in  good  faith’,” 
Mr.  Maloney  said.  “By  this  the  guild 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  Democrat  won’t 
meet  with  its  representatives  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems.  No,  it  means  that 
the  Democrat  will  not  accede  to  its 
demands  from  top  to  bottom,  most 
of  all,  will  not  sign  a  contract  calling 
for  a  closed  guild  shop.” 

“The  eight  guild  members  struck 
because  they  were  convinced  Pub¬ 
lisher  Maloney  and  Business  Man¬ 


ager  John  A.  Hayden  had  no  intention 
of  making  any  reasonable  settlement 
of  staff  grievances,”  stated  Fred  Myers, 
international  representative  of  the 
guild.  “The  guild  had  negotiated 
with  the  Democrat  executives  for  two 
months  because  we  wished  to  exhaust 
every  avenue  of  peaceful  approach  to 
the  problem.  Those  who  struck  have 
been  employes  an  average  of  six  years 
each.  'The  grievances  the  guild  sought 
to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  include  an 
average  wage  of  $21.37  for  the  eight 
strikers — ^the  top  salary  among  the 
eight  is  $30 — unpredictable  working 
schedules,  running  often  past  60  hours 
a  week,  refusals  of  pay  to  sick  em¬ 
ployes,  inadequate  severance  pay,  and 
insecurity.” 

■ 

CITRUS  FRUIT  DRIVE 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  citrus 
fruit  is  to  be  advertised  nationally, 
according  to  announcement  from  Wes¬ 
laco,  Tex.,  which  said  that  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Citrus  Exchange  had 
awarded  a  contract  for  that  purpose 
to  Leche  &  Leche,  Dallas  agency.  The 
Weslaco  announcement  said  upward 
of  $50,000  would  be  spent  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  first  year. 


RETRACTION  DEMANDED  from  Max  D.  Steuer,  attorney  for 

OF  -NATION-  BY  BLOCK 

■ 

The  article  "Who  Exposed’  Black?” 
written  by  R.  S.  Allen,  co-author  of 
United  Feature’s  "Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round,”  appearing  in  the  current 
Nation,  brought  a  pointed  demand 
Sept.  28  from  the  offices  of  Paul  Block 
for  retraction  of  allegations  that  the 
Klan  connections  of  Black  were 
brought  to  light  by  Block  because  of 
the  latter’s  participation  in  a  “con¬ 
spiracy”  to  destroy  Black’s  usefulness 
on  the  bench  and  force  President 
Roosevelt  to  abandon  his  fight  to 
liberalize  the  Supreme  Court. 

Allen’s  article  asserted  the  “real 
author”  of  the  Klan  stories,  which 
carried  the  by-line  of  Ray  Sprigle, 
reporter  on  Mr.  Block’s  PitUburgh 
Post-Gazette,  was  Frank  Prince,  one¬ 
time  Hearst  reporter  and  now  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  private  detective  agency  with 
offices  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City. 

Freda  Kirchwey,  editor  of  the 
Nation,  stated  Thursday  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
demands  for  a  retraction.  Tliey  were 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  Nation 


Farrelly  Promoted 
In  Providence 

Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  since  1918  has  been  appointed 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager  and  will 
have  charge  of 
circulation  along 
with  his  new 
duties.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career 
as  a  carrier  with 
the  Journal  37 
years  ago.  He 
h  as  been  a 
member  of  both 
the  International 
and  the  New 
England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers 
associations  for  20  years  and  served 
as  vice-president  of  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization  in  1926.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  NECMA. 


T.  F.  Farrelly 


Like  all  good  bowlers  trying  to  make  records — 
business  publications  are  always  striving  to 
hang  up  circulation  and  renewal  records. 
Here's  our  record  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937 
— January  1st  to  June  30th — 

1.  80.86%  of  our  subscribers  sent  in  renewals 
— the  highest  renewal  record  in  our  his¬ 
tory. 

2.  Our  ABC  statement,  recently  filed,  shows 
11,482  net  paid  circulation — the  highest 
net  paid  in  our  history. 

What's  the  answer?  The  answer  is  that  we  give 
the  biggest  circulation  ever  at  the  lowest  rate 
per  thousand  readers.  We  also  give  our  readers 
among  advertisers,  agencies  and  newspapers, 
live  and  vital  news  and  editorial  pages.  Alert 
advertisers  can  cash  in  on  this  situation. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Robert  Lerthem  edward  a.  filene  dies; 

tn.  NOTED  PHILANTHROPIST 

illiag*  Plllltzer  Edward  A.  Filene,  77,  president  of 

*  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Bos- 

department  store,  and  internation- 
*  *  *  llllld  ally  known  for  his  advocacy  of  low 

,  •11  production  and  high  wages,  social 

Asheville  Cinzen  Editor  justice,  shorter  hours  and  a  scientific 

Won  Award  for  Best  approach  to  business  and  community 

Editorial  in  1924  ^ 

Robert  Lathan,  56,  editor  of  Ashe-  Mr.  Filene  suffered  a  pneumonia 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  a  director  of  the  attack  last  Saturday  while  on  his  way 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Company  and  to  London  following  a  tour  of  Europe, 
prominent  civic  and  entered  the  hospital  where  his 
leader,  died  condition  gradually  became  worse. 

Sept.  26  at  his  Born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  his  only  for¬ 
borne  following  a  mal  education  ended  in  high  school 
cerebral  hemor-  after  which  he  went  to  work  in  the 
rhage.  Mr.  La-  establishment,  of  which  he  later  be- 
than  had  re-  came  president  and  chairman  of  the 
turned  to  Ashe-  finance  committee, 
ville  a  few  weeks  Baying  Power  Advocate 

ago  from  a  South  Long  before  the  crash  of  1929  Mr. 
Carolma  beach  pjjgne  ardently  maintained  in  articles 
resort  where  he  ^.j-ftten  for  the  newspapers,  magazines 
rested  following  public  addresses  that  the  only 

an  illness,  permanent  security  against  panic  and 
Robert  Lathen  Friends  believed  depression  was  the  maintenance  of 

mass  buying  power.  He  also  believed 
rTOOvered.  He  was  taken  ill  at  his  g  more  efficient  distribution  of  the 
died  at  10  p.m.  nation’s  products,  eliminating  waste 

Well  known  throughout  the  South,  needless  expense,  would  benefit 

he  was  one  of  the  few  Southern  news-  both  consumer  and  capitalist, 
paper  ^itors  to  win  the  Pulitzer  pr^e  of  his  many  philanthropies,  Mr. 
for  editorials.  While  editor  of  the  piigne  was  best  known  for  his  estab- 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  and  News  hshment  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
his  editorial,  “The  Plight  of  the  South  pund,  founded  in  1919.  Its  aim,  at  its 
Politically,  published  Nov.  5.  1924,  foundation  was  to  provide  donations 
was  adjudged  the  best  editorial  for  for  surveys  in  all  fields  of  social  work, 
that  year.  but  in  recent  years  most  of  these 

Mr.  Lathan  at  the  time  of  his  death  grants  were  confined  to  the  economic 
was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  field. 

of  the  school  of  journalism,  Columbia  jje  was  a  planner  and  co-organizer 
University,  New  York.  In  1927  he  was  of  the  Boston.  United  States  and  In- 
one  of  a  party  of  newspaper  editors  temational  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
from  24  states  who  spent  four  months  at  one  time  or  another  served 

in  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  -g  a  director  and  member  of  commit- 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  tees  in  each  of  those  bodies.  He  was 

a  co-orcanizer  and  member  of  the 
Storied  Career  in  Columbia  Board  of  International  Management  at 
Born  April  5,  1881,  at  York.  S.  C.,  Geneva  and  founder  and  president  of 
he  was  educated  in  public  schools  fl^®  Credit  Union  National  Extension 
and  became  a  school  teacher.  In  1900  Bureau,  directing  the  organization 
he  joined  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  of  cooperative  credit  associations 
editorial  staff  and  received  his  initial  throughout  the  United  States  and  parts 
newspaper  training  under  the  late  of  Canada. 

N.  G.  Gonzales,  founder  of  the  State.  Views  on  Advertising 

In  1903  he  resigned  to  study  law,  jn  one  of  his  latest  statements  on 
meanwhile  acting  as  court  reporter  advertising  made  before  the  Adver- 
OP.  the  Third  Federal  South  Carolina  tising  Club  of  Boston.  Jan.  12.  he  said 
circuit.  that  the  right  kind  of  advertising  is 

In  1906  he  joined  the  Charleston  necessary  to  avert  or  mitigate  world- 
Courier  and  News  and  successively  wide  dangers.  He  added; 
filled  every  executive  desk  on  the  “jf  tfie  advertising  profession  gets 
paper.  From  1910  until  1927  he  was  at  the  facts  of  the  situation,  and  thor- 
general  manager  of  the  new.spaper  in  oughly  realizes  the  threatening  dan- 
addition  to  his  duties  as  editor.  pgrs  of  the  present  and  the  immediate 

Mr.  Lathan  had  served  as  president  future,  it  will  no  more  try  by  adroit 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Associa-  advertising  technique  to  rob  the 
tion  for  two  years  and  was  twice  masses  of  their  buying  power  on 
elected  a  director  of  the  Southern  which  their  employment  depends. 
Newspaper  Association,  heading  the  than  it  will  try  to  make  money  by 
editorial  affairs  committee  in  1925.  putting  pistols  to  men’s  heads  and 
He  was  a  noted  public  speaker  and  taking  their  purses  and  other  valu- 
served  as  president  of  the  Asheville  gbles.  Instead,  the  profession  gener- 
Community  Chest  in  1932  and  1933.  ally  will  realize  that  anything  which 
He  served  on  the  vestry  board  of  the  destroys  the  buying  power  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  and  at  one  masses,  such  as  the  selling  of  corn- 
time  was  president  of  its  men’s  club,  modities  or  services  that  are  not  of 


Robert  Lathan 


BERT  B.  MEEK  DIES 


among  seventeen  charitable  organiza. 


u  A  r’  xr*  t>_  j  i  ff*®se  the  New  York  Time* 

Hears!  Corp.  Vice-President  Neediest  Cases  Fund  is  to  received 

\KT _ _ _ 1  r  A-  loe 


Was  Former  Col.  Official 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Los  Angeles,  Sept.  29 — Bert  B. 


income  from  a  $4,258  trust  and  other 
organizations  $851  each. 

Bequests  of  $5,000  to  the  Neediest 


Meek,  54,  executive  vice-president  of  Cases  Fund  and  $1,000  to  each  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  for  the  past  five  other  charitable  organizations  had 
years,  died  at  his  Atherton,  Cal.,  home  boon  made  in  the  will. 

Sept.  28.  He  has  suffered  from  an  Besides  his  insurance  Mr.  Wiley 
intestinal  ailment  since  last  January,  bad  securities  valued  at  $43,492, 

Former  California  State  Director  of  $^<441  in  cash  and  $4,609  in  household 
Public  Works  who  was  credited  with  furnishings.  By  order  of  Deputy  Tax 
taking  the  state  highway  system  out  Coinmissioner  Jacob  Manicoff,  jjr 
of  politics,  Mr.  Meek  joined  Hearst  Wiley’s  35  shares  of  New  York  Times 
Corporation  Sept.  17,  1932.  Properties  Company  common  stock  were  valued 
of  the  corporation,  of  which  William  ^  share. 

Randolph  Hearst  is  president,  include 
Hearst  publications  and  Hearst  maga- 

Mr.  Meek,  once  associated  with  the  '  ~  ■■ 

Sacramento  Valley  olive  industry,  PERCY  C.  POWELL,  46,  former 
served  on  the  State  Prison  Board  un-  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
der  two  governors  and  later  became  Omaha  Bee-News,  died  Sept.  24  of 
public  works  director  under  Governor  pneumonia  at  a  Kansas  City  hotel 
C.  C.  Young.  He  was  active  in  advo-  For  the  past  several  years  he  was 
eating  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Kansas  representative  for  a  school 
bridge.  book  publishing  firm.  During  his 

Forsaking  politics,  Mr.  Meek  en-  career  he  also  served  as  state  capital 
tered  the  Bank  of  America  as  presi-  correspondent  in  Kansas,  where  he 
dent  of  its  subsidiary,  California  represented  the  Leavenworth  Times. 
Lands,  Inc.  He  resigned  to  enter  the  HJs  wife  and  his  mother  survive 
Hearst  service  but  retained  a  bank  Georcianna  Marsh  Balinger,  wife 

dirCCtorsnip.  KHwnrH  1«*  Rail  ncror 


earsL  service  our  rerainea  a  oanK  Georgianna  Marsh  Balinger,  wife 
rec  ors  ip.  gf  Edward  F.  Balinger,  veteran  base- 

His  wff^five  children,  •  and  wo  ball  writer  of  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 


brothers,  Thomas  and  Richard,  sur-  gept.  25  at  her  home  in  Wilkins- 

j  •  burg. 

Newspaper  executives  predomi-  t  t.t 
nated  in  the  list  of  honorary  pall-  ^  Buchanan,  an  employe  of 

bearers,  who  included  William  Ran-  newspapers  for  35 

dolph  Hearst,  John  Francis  Neylan,  y®"®  and  mailroom  foreman  at  the 
R  A  Chtcago  Amerxcan ^  for  the  past  16 


Clarence  R.  Linder  and  Richard  A. 

-  ^  f  *  years,  died  suddenly  Sept.  26  in  Ilh- 

Carrington  of  the  Hearst  organiza-  »»  •  u  -i  i  tt- 

^  rx  TT  li  f  XT  nois  Masonic  Hospital,  Chicago.  His 

tion;  George  C.  Hamilton  of  Me-  -e^  _ 

”  w  .  Tit  .■  wife  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Clatchy  newspapers;  Irving  Martin, 

Stockton  Record,  and  Ralph  Bull.  Lyster  Cossar  87, 

Eureka  Chicago  newspaperman,  died  ! 


Stockton  Record,  and  Ralph  Bull,  Lyster  Cossar  87,  retired 

Eureka  Chicago  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  27 

g  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Wil- 

Q  I  ri  TN-  mette.  Ill.  He  worked  on  the  old 

•  l!lCrWl©Y»  01#  UlGSJ  Chicago  Chronicle,  Chicago  Inter- 

Published  N.  C.  Papers  ^ 

High  Point,  N.  C..  Sept.  3(^.  P.  ,  ^“nn  R.  Birchard  53,  veteran  I^- 
Rawley,  51,  publisher  and  general  troit  sports  writer  known  nationally 
manager  of  High  Point  Enterprise  and  ?. ^P'^l^'^.^’i^hority  under  the  name 
also  part  owner  and  publisher  of  the 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-Netos,  died  ^‘roit.  Sept.  24,  following  a  paralytic 
here  Sept.  27.  He  had  been  ill  several 

months  with  a  heart  ailment  and  re-  V!!*’’; 

cently  returned  from  New  York  2^*’  \  f 

where  he  underwent  special  treatment. 

Mr  RdtvI^v  I,  in  Nnrt),  Prim,  been  a  free  lance  sports  writer. 


Mr.  Rawley,  a  leader  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper  work  for  more  than 


Lewis  P.  Thayer,  87,  known  as  the 


His  wife  and  a  sister  survive. 


real  service,  or  the  selling  of  even 
serviceable  things  at  higher  prices 
than  are  really  necessary,  must  in¬ 
evitably  tend  to  throw  us  again  into 
depression.” 

The  body  was  cremated  and  the 


two  decades,  joined  the  circulation  dean  of  Vermont  newspapermen,  died 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  in  1908.  suddenly  Sept.  23.  For  60  years  he 
He  was  circulation  manager  of  bad  been  affiliated  with  various  news- 
Greensboro  Daily  News  from  1912  to  pspers  in  the  state,  and  until  three 
1915,  when  with  associates  on  that  years  ago  was  contributing  editor  of 
paper  he  bought  the  High  Point  En-  tbe  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News. 
terprise.  He  became  its  general  man-  Jose  Perez  Losada,  58,  editor,  Puerto 
ager  and  remained  in  that  position  in  Rico  lllustrado,  San  Juan,  Spanish 
1919  when  Parker  H.  Anderson  pur-  colony  leader,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
chased  control  of  the  daily.  A  short  Sept.  23. 

time  later,  a  repurchase  was  under-  James  S.  McKenzie,  veteran  Jersey 
written  by  a  number  of  leading  busi-  City  newspaperman  who  retired  in 
ness  men.  In  1921,  Mr.  Rawley  and  1934  following  a  paralytic  stroke  after 
R.  B.  Terry  bought  out  the  interest  37  years  spent  covering  the  Horseshoe 
of  the  others  and  became  joint  owners,  sections  of  Jersey  City,  for  the  Jersey 
A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  city  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  died 
Conservation  and  Development,  he  Sept.  25  at  the  Convalescent  Home  of 
was  generally  credited  with  instigat-  Christ  Hospital,  Jersey  City.  In  1932 
ing  its  present  wide  program  of  ad-  fip  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 


WILLIAM  BOYD  evitably  tend  to  throw  us  again  into 

depression.” 

William  Boyd,  73,  former  advertis-  The  body  was  cremated  and  the 
ing  director  and  vice-president  of  the  ashes  will  be  sent  to  the  U.  S. 

Curtis  Publishing  Company,  died  Sept.  He  was  a  bachelor. 

28  at  his  home  in  Germantown,  a  g 

Philadelphia  suburb.  Mr.  Boyd  joined  t  ii 

the  Curtis  company’s  Chicago  office  AROllERY  JAMBOREE 
advertising  staff  in  1901  after  several  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  co¬ 
years  of  YMCA  work.  He  became  operating  with  the  Milwaukee  Arch¬ 
manager  of  the  office  and  in  1915  was  ers’  Association,  sponsored  the  first 
transferred  to  the  home  office  as  ad-  annual  Jamboree  for  archery  enthusi- 
vertising  director,  becoming  one  of  asts  Sunday,  SepL  26.  More  than  300 
the  vice-presidents  in  1920  and  retir-  competed  for  medals  presented  by  the 
ing  in  1928.  Four  children  survive.  Journal. 


vertising  North  Carolina. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  son, 

David  Albert  Rawley,  national  adver- 
tising  manager  of  the  Enterprise,  and  CHARLES  L.  ERUM 
three  brothers.  ^  Charles  Lyon  Krum,  85,  co-inven- 

T  '  \xr‘i  I  T‘  ^®  Teletype,  device  used  for 

LOUIS  wuey  Ol  limes  transmitting  printed  communication 

Left  $322,000  Estate  by  wire,  died  of  heart  disease  Sept 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  24  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  With  Joy 
the  New  York  Times,  who  died  Feb.  Morton  he  invented  the  Teletype  and 
20,  1935,  left  a  gross  estate  of  $350,-  pioneered  its  development.  A  resi- 
119  and  a  net  estate  of  $322,495,  ac-  dent  of  Chicago  for  50  years,  he  re¬ 
cording  to  a  transfer  tax  appraisal  tired  10  years  ago  and  since  thw 
filed  Sept.  27.  The  principal  asset  of  spent  his  winters  in  Florida.  His 
the  estate  was  a  group  of  life  insur-  wife  and  a  son,  Howard  L.  Krum, 
ance  policies  valued  at  $291,484.  vice-presid«it  of  the  Teletype  Corpo- 


Hudson  Coimty  Press  Club. 


the  estate  was  a  group  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  valued  at  $291,484. 


Of  the  net  estate  $17,884  is  divided  ration,  Chicago,  survive. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  “f  culture  chambers.  The  Reichspresse- 

the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  of  as  it  exists  today  has  been  developed 

_  .  TT  •  through  a  senes  of  decrees.  The  first  and  by 

Princeton  Unwerstty  is  an  e^austive  far-reaching  decree  was  the  ini. 

study  of  the  German  Press  Chamber,  tial  one  of  Oct.  4,  1933.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 

the  agcticy  employed  by  the  German  subsequent  decrees,  and  it  created  within  the 

government  to  establish  a  totalitarian  Reichsprcsiekammcr  itself  the  German  Press 

state,  prepared  by  Cedric  Larson,  Federation  which  became  an  official  ass^ia- 

L  f  T  :Us.^s...  of  a**  editorial  newspaper  staff  members 

member  of  the  Library  of  Congress  j^e  Reich.  The  fir«  section  of  the 


At  the  outset  the  author  explains 


October  press  laws  declared: 

“  ‘Contributing  by  word,  news  report,  or 


that  “the  purpose  of  the  present  study  picture  to  the  intellectual  content  of  newspa- 
is  neither  to  attack  nor  to  vindicate  if"  political  periodicals,  pubHshed  within 
u..*.  „  the  German  territory,  is  a  public  vocation 

press  control  per  se  but  to  furnish  a  concerning  its  professional  duties  and 

SJ'StematlC  presentation  OI  the  icleol-  rights,  is  regulated  by  this  law.  The  contribu- 
Ogy  and  mechanism  of  such  regula-  tors  are  called  editors  [Schriftleiter],  Nobody 

tion  as  developed  by  the  German  may  call  himself  editor  who  is  not,  according 

National  Socialist  Workers  Party.”  ‘o  tjjis  law.  entitled  to  do  so.’ 

However,  to  the  American  news-  Newspapers  and  periodicals  were  defined 
,  ,  ,  •  u-  printed  publications  which  appear  regu* 

paper  publisher  whose  main  objec-  at  intervals  of  not  longer  than  three 

tive  is  to  keep  his  free  status  the  months,  their  circulation  not  being  confined  to 
thought  arises  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  definite  group  of  subscribers.’  News  agen- 

Nazism  and  the  future  happiness  of  <:>'»  ^ome  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

a  people  whose  avenues  to  other  po-  ,  “Appointment  to  an  editorial  ,»sition  must 
"  .  ..  1.1  1  j  u  written  contract.  The  publisher  must 

Iltical  practices  blocked  by  a  select  a  competent  editor-in-chief  for  the  news- 

repulated  press.  He  also  wonders  now  paper  or  periodical  and  notify  the  local 
tight  the  grip  of  censorship  might  Landesverband  to  this  effect.  When  the  editor, 
b^ome.  in-chief  is  selected,  he  must  draw  up  a  sched- 

While  the  answer  to  the  former  '"«sore  of  editorial  responsi- 

.  hility  delegated  to  each  of  the  under-editors, 

question  lies  in  h^is  own  conscience  r,,*  various  editors  are  held  accountable  for 
arid  belief,  the  publisher  gets  his  an-  the  intellectual  contents  of  the  newspaper, 
swer  to  the  latter  conjecture  in  Mr.  while  the  editor-in-chief  is  responsible  for  the 
Larson’s  article  and  finds  that  so  paptr  as  a  whole.” 


strong  have  become  the  strictures 
blocking  other  -  than  -  Nazi  Socialist 


Professional  Riqhts 

Under  the  heading  of  “Professional 


enlightenment  that  the  present  gov-  Rights  and  Duties,”  Mr.  Larson  gives 
emment  has  assured  itself  of  general  ^he  following  interpretation  of  addi- 


public  approval. 

Obedient  Press  Wanted 


tional  German  press  laws: 

‘‘The  legal  safeguards  thrown  about  the 


In  beginning  his  article,  Mr.  Larson  profession  of  journalism  constituted  an  inno¬ 
gives  a  translation  of  the  portion  of  vation  Mitors  are  generally  charged  to  make 
®  ..  1  re  •  a.  1  '0  4-  their  fellow  workers  fulfill  their 

the  National^  Socialist  Workers  Party  duties  faithfully,  and  to  respect  mutually  each 
platform  which  dealt  with  the  press,  other’s  rights  and  welfare.  Editors  are  legally 
The  significance  of  a  subsidized  and  united  in  the  German  Tress  Federation,  and 

obedient  press  is  indicated  in  this  editor  is  automatically  a  member  of  this 

passage,  for,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  sec-  >>7  inclusion  of  hU  name  on  the 

.  1*  1  r  r  4.1.  oe  •  4.  t  vocational  register  of  the  Landesverband. 

tlon  IS  the  longest  of  the  25  points  of  “There  arc  two  types  of  courts  set  up  for 

the  platform.  the  protection  of  editors.  Professional  courts 

In  his  autobiography,  “Mein  Kampf,”  of  the  first  instance  are  the  district  or  circuit 
Adolph  Hitler  recognizes  the  para-  court  {Bezirksgerkhte  dcr  Pmse)  and  that 
mount  influence  of  the  press  in  the  of  second,  instance  the  Berlin  Press  Tribunal 
O.  .  ..  •  •  i  J  4.  t..  -LTi.l..  (Preisegcrtchtshof).  After  a  vocational  court 

State,  It  IS  pointed  out,  for  Hitler  has  ^eard  a  case,  it  may  at  its  discretion: 
divided  all  readers  into  three  groups,  (i)  administer  a  warning  to  the  editor;  (2) 
at!  overwhelming  majority  who  de-  impose  a  fine  paid  by  deductions  from  his 
rive  their  opinions  entirely  from  what  monthly  income;  (3)  order  the  name  cancelled 
they  read  because  they  are  unable  to  f^om  the  vocational  list.  If  the  third  course 
i  m  followed,  the  defendant  may  not  style  him- 

hink  thmgs  out,  those  who  believe  Schriftldter  further,  and  may  not  make 
little  if  anything  of  what  they  read,  his  living  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
and  the  intellectually  discriminating.  ‘‘As  for  penalties  for  violations  of  the  press 
Since  the  first  group  represents  the  Lw*.  anyone  who  enters  upon  editorial  duties 
voting  strength  and  consequent  mat-  registry,  or  pursues  journalistic  duties 

.  f  1-  Ti-41  _  1 _ “U'c  suspension  from  the  vocational  register 

ters  of  pohey  Hitler  bebeyes_that  they  ,  im^isonment  uo  to  a  rear  or  to 


.  f  T  *  tt‘4.1  «  1 _ ^her  suspension  from  the  vocational  register 

ters  of  ^hey  Hitler  bebeves  that  they  imprisonment  up  to  a  year  or  to 

should  be  the  nation  S  chief  concern,  imposition  of  a  fine.  An  editor  who  accepts 
according  to  Mr.  Larsen.  or  demands  a  bribe  or  otherwise  obligates 

He  quotes  Hitler’s  book  this  way:  himself  for  an  activity  contrary  to  the  spirit 
‘‘The  State  must  not  forget  that  here,  if  .Section  13  or  14  will  be  pun- 

anywhere,  all  means  must  serve  a  single  end;  *>3’  imprisonment  or  fine.  A  publisher 

it  must  not  be  misled  by  prattle  of  so-called  _ 

‘freedom  of  the  press,’  or  be  enticed  for- 

saking  its  duty  placing  the  nourishment  be- 

fore  the  nation  which  it  needs  and  on  which  11 M 

must  with  resolute  determination 
of  popular  educa- 

place  it  the  service  of  State  and  vH 

“What  we  usually  signify  phrase 

rests  only  degree 

on  individual  experience  or  knowledge,  but 

chiefly  on  what  is  told  to  people  through  the  U7U  A  'V' 

presentation  of  a  continuous  penetrating  and  VVHAl 

persistent  kind  of  so-called  ‘enlightenment.’  . . .  ^B  Blltlah  NewipaptnntB  H 

“By  far  the  most  important  part  of  political  ^B  .  AdTnrtlnem  dolnc?  H 

‘education,’  which  in  this  case  is  very  fittingly 

termed  ‘propaganda,’  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Tlinlr  own  wooklp  jonrnnl,  ^g 

press,  which  provides  primarily  this  ‘work  of  Will  toll  yon.  ^g 

enlightenment’  and  thus  represents  a  kind  of  Peat  fra*  apaeiman  capy 

school  for  adults.  front  ^g 

“Upon  the  subject  of  press  control.  Dr.  H  -pur  mwu/«dadwd  I 

Paul  Joseph  Goebbels  declared,”  according  to  W  *•  *»  an  ArtK 

Larsen,  ‘‘that  ‘the  press  of  Germany  should  WORLD  And  AD VER-  ^g 

be  a  piano  upon  which  the  government  might  TISING  REVIEW  H 

play.  The  press  must  therefore  cooperate  _  -  H 

with  the  government  and  the  government  with  1S4  rloot  atroot,  ^g 

the  press.’  ^^g  London  ^g 

“Probably  from  the  standpoint  of  influence  H 

■exerted,  that  section  of  the  Reichskultarkam- 
mer  wUch  the  the  Reicht- 

.frestekammer,  is  the  most  important  by  far 


who  employs  a  person  not  a  member  of  the 
Press  Federation  or  a  suspended  editor,  or  i 
publishes  a  newspaper  without  appointing  an  I 
editor-in-chief,  will  he  punished  by  imprison-  ‘ 
ment  or  fine.  • 

“Persons  unlawfully  assuming  the  title  of  ^ 
Schriftleiter  are  liable  to  arrest  and  fine.  ’ 
Certain  serious  types  of  press  offenses  are  ‘ 
punishable  by  loss  of  civic  rights  in  addition 
to  imprisonment. 

"Publishers  who  are  convicted  of  coercion 
or  employing  editors  not  listed  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  register  may  he  prohibited  from  en-  * 
gaging  in  further  industrial  pursuits.  The  ^ 
^finistry  has  the  power  to  issue  orders  and 
provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  October  ’ 
press  law  in  cooperation  with  other  ministries.”  ' 

Goobbols  OR  Frost  FroodoRi 

On  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Larson  quotes  Dr.  Goebbels  as  saying: 

“The  limitation  of  freedom  of  the  .spirit 
and  freedom  of  expression  will  always  work 
out  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  State  when 
the  maiority  of  well-meaning  people  will  re¬ 
strict  themselves  voluntarily,  and  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  subversive  elements  are  forced 
bv  the  State  to  abide  by  these  limitations. 
The  State  cannot  allow  this  sovereign  right 
to  he  snatched  hy  any  individual.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  State  surrenders  this  sovereign  right 
it  gives  up  the  possibility  of  pursuing  a  syste- 
m.itic  and  consequential  policy  internally  and 
externally.” 

‘‘Wilhelm  Weiss  was  named  Fiihrer  or 
Leiter  of  the  German  Press  Federation.” 
Larsen  continues.  “Herr  Weiss  declared  that 
with  the  creation  of  the  Press  Federation  it 
was  now  possible  for  the  first  time  to  speak 
of  a  truly  German  press.  The  former  press 
represented  only  certain  antagonistic  groups 
which  precipitated  class  struggles.  Under  the 
old  regime,  he  said,  there  was  no  real  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  because  the  various  news- 
p.aper  and  periodical  publishers  determined 
what  had  to  be  written.  The  people  were  no 
longer  to  be  under  the  dictatorship  of  these 
anonymous  powers.  The  new  press  spirit  was 
to  stress  love  for  fellow  countrymen  and  na¬ 
tion,  and  sacrifice  and  discipline.  The  law 
of  October  established  the  basis  of  elev.ating 
journalism  to  the  plane  of  a  dignified  profes¬ 
sion.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  press  laws. 
Weiss  concluded,  less  attention  would  be  paid 
to  its  petty  details  than  the  carrying  out  of 
its  fundamental  objective  of  having  the  press 
become  an  educational  agency  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.’ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Larson  writes: 

“In  the  whole  program  of  Cleichschaltung 
within  the  Reich  the  gleirhgeschallet  press  was 
one  of  the  major  steps  to  be  achieved.  It  must 
be  conceived,  however,  not  as  holding  an  iso¬ 
lated  sphere  apart  from  German  national  life, 
but  as  comprehending  an  integral  part  itself 
of  the  larger  ‘leadership-principle.’  The 
avowed  ideal  of  Dr.  Goebbels,  in  the  words 
of  Norman  Ebbutt  of  The  Times,  London, 
May  1934,  so  far  as  the  press  was  concerned 
‘is  individuality  of  journalistic  expression 
combined  with  controlled  unity  of  purpose  in 
the  interests  of  the  national  community. 

“The  person  who  has  been  born  and  reared 
amid  a  full  freedom  of  the  press  may  look 
upon  press  regulation  askance.  In  spite  of 
the  strictures  there  are,  however,  compensat¬ 
ing  advantages.  The  chronicling  of  sex 
crimes  and  murders  in  scarebeads  on  page  1 
is  unknown  in  Germany.  The  dignified  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  matters  as  the  Hauptmann 
•  case  or  Mrs.  Simpson’s  royal  romance  were 
'  handled  by  the  Reich  press  should  put  to 
>  shame  the  ultra-sensationalism  with  which 
I  these  episodes  were  treated  in  the  press  of 
other  countries. 


“The  outcome  of  Germany’s  great  Gleich- 
schaltung  experiment  lies  with  the  future, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  educational  and 
directional  force  wielded  by  the  NSDAP 
through  the  German  Press  Feder.ation  and  the 
Reichspressekammer  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  in  striving  to  attain  the  ideal  of  the 
complete  totalitarian  State.” 


In  the  Periodicals 

‘‘Heart  on  Sleeve:  A  Confession,”  in  Sep¬ 
tember  Cinema  Arts,  was  written  by  John  K. 
Hutchins,  of  the  New  York  Times  drama  staff. 
In  the  same  magazine  is  evidence  that  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  has  become  a  candid  camera  fan. 
One  of  bis  shots  of  Darryl  Zanuck  has  been 
given  full-page  reproduction. 

Guenther  Stein,  formerly  of  Berliner  Tags- 
blatt,  wrote  “Social  Unrest  in  Japan”  for 
September  Asia. 

Having  left  the  Nation,  Heywood  Broun 
appears  with  the  first  of  his  weekly  articles 
in  Sept.  29th  New  Republic.  Under  the  title, 
“The  Right  People,”  he  proceeds  to  take  apart 
his  fellow  columnists  including  Walter  Lipp- 
niann,  Dorothy  Thompson,  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky  and  Westbrook  Pegler.  Mr.  Broun  has 
written  amusingly  but  if  his  wit  misses  its 
I'oint  it  may  be,  to  paraphrase  one  of  his  own 
statements,  because  bis  approach  is  more  emo¬ 
tional  than  logical. 

‘“The  Eagle  Strike,”  in  the  same  issue  was 
contributed  by  William  T.  Rose,  Brooklyn 
Citizen  reporter.  He  claims  that  the  Brooklyn 
P.agle  disagreement  can  be  interpreted  “.  .  .  as 
part  of  a  concerted  attack  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  backed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  against  vital  Guild  principles.” 

■ 

STOCK  INCREASED 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  30  — The 
Louisville  Times  Company  has  been 
granted  a  charter,  increasing  capital 
stock  from  $1,500,000  to  $5,100,000. 
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The  ADVERTISER 
Takes  It  for  Granted— 

that  his  advertisements  will 
appear  approximately  as  shown 
in  the  compositor’s  proof,  with 
all  the  clarity  in  the  text  and 
detail  in  the  illustration.  Only 
when  he  has  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  does  he  sometimes  learn 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
stereotyping. 

It  is  a  fortunately  managed 
paper  in  which  advertisers 
know  the  least  about  this  brief 
but  vital  step  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  process. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  PlaxA,  Dept.  F 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Elxamine  now  a  typical  metropoli-  copy  and  campaigns  that  are  keyed  terviewed,  and  a  United  Front  move- 
A  T^TirrriglW  fT  Solos  daily.  Start  with  the  editorial  into  the  sections  where  the  advertiser  m«it,  that  will  probably  come  a  new 

_  ^  department.  For  the  past  five  years,  is  located.  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  newspg. 

Tocnnicjuo  this  paper  has  each  year  sent  to  The  United  Front  movement,  now  pers  mvist  be  the  backbone  of  any  od- 

contmued  from  vaae  5  10.000  regular  subscribers  a  long  ques-  soon  to  be  launched  for  the  benefit  vertistng  campaign,  if  the  advertiser 

'  tionnaire.  The  circulation  manager  of  all  newspapers,  deserves  the  sup-  seeks  more  sales  at  a  lower  net  cost. 

r*«a.aroh  we  know  how  manv  oeonle  placed  these  quesUonnaires  with  a  port  of  every  newspaper  employe  in  In  conclusion,  a  backward  glance 

listen  to  our  uroerams  Checkine  our  cross-section  slice  of  the  140,000  sub-  the  country.  Here,  for  the  first  time  at  what  one  of  the  fifteen  largest 

Sles  ^d  net  profits  we  have  a  fair  scribers.  Rich,  poor,  high  and  low,  in  23.3  years  of  dally  new^per  pub-  ^ency  officials  said  in  ^ptember  may 

idea  as  to  how  many  listeners  be-  were  asked  to  vote  on  all  the  news  lishing,  all  groups  have  been  finally  be  helpful.  This  agent,  like  dozens 

lieve  us  and  Drove  Aeir  belief  by  features,  syndicate  articles,  comics,  brought  together;  the  publisher,  his  of  other  successful  agents,  collaborates 


this  paper  has  each  year  sent  to 


is  located.  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  newspa- 

The  United  Front  movement,  now  pers  must  be  the  backbone  of  any  ad- 
soon  to  be  launched  for  the  benefit  vertising  campaign,  if  the  advertiser 


buying.” 

Here  is  strong  medicine  that  the 


etc.,  that  appeared  in  this  paper 


national  representative,  and  the  sell- 


Elach  year  about  35%  of  the  10,000  ing  staffs,  both  local  and  national, 
ersons  questioned  turn  in  a  com-  In  this  nation-wide  association. 


with  program  builders  in  radio  studios 
all  over  the  United  States.  Radio  has 
found  that  the  simplest  way  to  sell 


macazine  publisher  and  daily  news-  persons  questioned  turn  in  a  com-  In  this  nation-wide  association,  found  that  the  simplest  way  to  sell 

paper  may  discount,  but  no  longer  pletely  filled  out  set  of  answers.  A  newspapers  have,  for  the  first  time  an  order  to  a  local  or  a  naUonal 

ran  such  statements  be  ignored  In  veritable  gold  mine  of  information  in  their  existence,  an  opportunity  to  advertiser  is  to  build  a  program,  see 


G&n  siicH  stfitciTiGiits  be  idiorcd  In  vcntflDic  ^oid  mine  oi  inioi*mdtion 

the  ouUine  of  newspapers,  a  sugges-  for  the  local  and  national  advertiser,  do  careful  research  work,  collet  case  d  it  will  attract  an  audience  and 

tion  for  combating^  statement  is  Why?  histories  like  the  lumter  yard  stories  then  offer  this  audience  on  a  sUver 

ffered  Return  to  the  agent’s  statement  just  reviewed,  provide  agents  with  platter  to  a  prospective  advertiser. 

One  more  observation  about  radio  about  radio.  He  said  he  knew  how  successful  copy  formulae,  and  prove  The  Gallup  studies  that  have  been 


^the*^ vrar^  1927*^  1934  the  f'fow  suppose  the  advertising  depart-  have  been  and  always  will  be  the  such  as  has  been  referred  to  in  pre- 


many  listened,  how  many  bought,  for  once  and  all  that  newspapers  are,  going  on  for  years,  editorial  research 


outsider  observed  in  many  agencies 
a  three-cornered  friction.  Show  peo- 


ment  were  to  take  the  votes  of  the  back-bone  medium  of  any  advertising  yious  paragraphs,  and  the  daily  read- 
3,500  subscribers  and  analyze  their  campaign,  be  it  a  three-line  classified  log  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  let- 


nle  were  forcing  their  wav  into  aeenev  likes  and  dislikes  of  news  and  feature  ad  for  the  sale  of  a  stove  or  the  toys  which  reach  newspaper  editors 

offices  Rebuffed  they  went  to  the  articles.  Then  ask  each  department  movement  of  3,000,000  autos  or  an  point  ffie  way  to  the  production  of 

Ttiov  ^nnfenHeH _ as  has  editor  these  questions:  “How  many  orange  and  lemon  crop.  advertising  copy  that  will  not  only 


client  direct.  They  contended— as  has  editor  these  questions:  “How  many  orange  and  lemon  crop, 
since  been  nroven — a  nroeram  must  letters  did  you  receive  last  year?  Schools  of  Joarnolitm 


since  been  proven — a  program  must  l^^fters  did  you  receive  last  year? 
be  a  good  show  first.  What,  they  What  did  our  readers  write  you 
argued,  is  the  sense  of  trying  to  sell  about?” 

coffee  in  an  empty  theatre?  Most  people  are  interested  in  three 


Schools  of  Joarnolism  a  quick  newspaper  audience  but 

Ask  any  doctor  this:  “Name  me  the  sa  es. 


three  top  medical  schools  in  the  U.  S.” 


_ _ _  _  _  Here  Seems  to  Be  the  Key 

coffee  in  an  empty  theatre?  Most  people  are  interested  in  three  invariably  you  get  the  same  answer.  chance,  a  test  campaign  was  re- 

Durlng  Ihfe  past  three  years,  show-  ^If'gs  children,  a  home  and  secur-  gjjy  lawyer  this:  “What  is  the  cently  released  that  was  of  interest 

men  who  have  learned  a  little  about  1”  age.  Examine  now  a  typi-  school  in  the  U.  3.?”  Nine  1°  women  past  middle  age.  By  chcince. 

selling,  and  agents  who  have  learned  *^^1  case  history  covering  a  five-year  qI  gjve  you  the  same  answer.  ^  young  agency  official  discovered 


a  little  about  showmanship,  jointly  Period,  1932,  ^33,  19^.  1935, 


have  shifted  many  of  the  major  pro¬ 
grams  to  Los  Angeles — now  the  show 
center  of  the  world. 


taken  from  the  files  of  this  same  paper,  the  three  top  Schools  of  Jou 
Typical  Campaign  in  the  U.  S.?”  Nine  out  of  t 

With  nothing  to  guide  him.  a  young  “There  isn’t  any  such  thing.” 


Ask  any  newspaper  man,  “What  are  Ibat  the  average  obituary  page  in  a 
the  three  top  Schools  of  Journalism  newspaper  attracts  daily  38  per  cent 
in  the  U.  S.?”  Nine  out  of  ten  say,  of  the  women  readers  of  a  newspaper. 


’The  copy  was  written  to  interest 


Why  are  so  many  of  the  most  sue-  salesman  on  this  paper  approached  Ask  any  advertising  man:  “Where  these  middle-aged  and  older  women, 
cessful  agency  radio  people  gradu-  a  small  lumber  yard  owner  with  this  can  I  send  my  boy  for  a  first-class,  was  placed  on  the  obituary  page,  and 
ates  of  some  daily  newspaper?  Why  idea.  Said  he:  “Why  not  run  a  daily  complete  course  of  instruction  in  ad-  the  results  are  beyond  anything  ever 


do  newspaper  men  and  women  more  inch  ad,  telling  people  that  you  sell  vertising  and  selling?”  The  answer  achieved  by  this  advertiser.  Here 

quickly  “catch  on”  to  radio  tech-  lumber  and  repair  supplies  for  home  will  be  “I  don’t  know.”  seenw  to  be  the  key  to  how  to  use 

niques?  Ask  100  successful  agency  owners?”  In  1932,  the  schedule  When  interviewed,  the  dean  of  one  ®  daily  newspaj^r.  It  is  just  a  ques- 

writers,  account  executives,  and  own-  amounted  to  3,200  lines,  in  1933  it  was  of  fhe  ten  best-known  Schools  of  ffon  of  assembling  all  of  the  miscel- 


writers,  account  executives,  and  own-  amounted  to  3,200  lines,  in  1933  it  was  of  the  ten  best-known  Schools  of  ‘^on  ot  assembling  all  of  the  miscel- 

ers  about  their  backgrounds.  Be  pre-  upped  to  5,000.  At  the  end  of  1936,  Journalism  said  this:  ‘"The  past  five  laneous  information  now  piled  up  by 

pared  to  learn  that  more  than  70%  it  totalled  15,000  lines.  The  entire  years  have  taught  me  a  few  things,  feature  editors,  household  editors, 

of  them  “learned  their  trade”  on  a  advertising  appropriation  was  spent  1st — Newspaper  people  have  as  yet  home  economics  editors,  financial  edi- 


daily  newspaper.  in  one  paper.  All  other  forms  of  ad- 

Nawspapars  Now  on  tha  Dafantiva  vertising  were  discontinued. 

In  the  Sept.  4,  1937,  issue  of  Editor  ^  Another  city,  1,000  miles  dist^t 
&  Publisher,  there  appeared  on  the  heard  of  this  story  m  November 


in  one  paper.  All  other  forms  of  ad-  oo  interest  in  building  a  top  School  tors,  sports  editors,  etc.,  and  from  an 
vertising  were  discontinued.  of  Journalism.  2nd — At  our  school  examination  of  this  information  pre- 

Another  city,  1,000  miles  distant,  we  believe  we  know  how  to  build  paring  copy  that  interests  only  those 
heard  of  this  storv  in  November,  such  a  school.  3d — We  believe  our  individuals  you  wish  to  sell. 


editorial  Dace  a  tentative  forecast  of  A  young  salesman  called  on  a  experience  and  our  present  full  under-  Practically  every  daily  newspaper 

S^e^rara?ltoage  rales  ^  ^old  a  3-  graduate  school,  with  a  waiting  list,  ran  tell  you  exactly  how  many  copies 

S2\(JStS*Sid  in  pStI  Present  pros-^  time-a-week  schedule.  Within  90  is  better  prepared  to  form  a  real  R  prmts  ea^h  day  and  where  the  pa- 


time-a-week 


^ts  ^  toat  1^7  will  Droride^^^  days,  the  42-line  ads  were  running  laboratory  for  a  graduate  school  than  Pers  go.  Practic^Iy  any  paper  can 

daily.  any  other  university  in  the  United  teU  you  the  size  of  the  income  groups 

^v  wlum^rrach  the  oroSortioM  ^  advertiser  had  three  ads  each  Questioned  further  about  his  plan,  should  not  the  local  and  nationdad- 
SmatST  lt  ts  nothtog  T^Sdte  Pape^.  six  times  a  week,  he  said:  “At  a  cost  of  not  over  $5,000  vertiser  key  his  copy  daily,  to  differ- 

SrdhlSe  Dridi  iC^lar^  rSd  Now  the  sales:  a  year,  we  could,  in  five  years,  pro-  ent  ^oups,  and  request  the  publisher 

h^  Sn  that  new^nerTSm  ^  six  months  of  1936  the  duce  factual  studies  and  case  histories  to  place  this  advertismg  in  the  paper 

not  meeting  the  rales  competition  of  sold  $2,^  worth  of  small  ca^  of  copy  tests  that  would  provide  pub- 

meHin  ”  orders.  In  1937  the  six-month  sale  hshers  with  mvaluable  information,  gate  each  day. 

WerJ^lt  Sot  for  the  soectacular  in-  totalled  $13,000.  We  could  run  each  winter,  two-week  Here  is  a  technique  of  preparing 

crea^^  to  classified  ralS^ffik"  wr  Any  daily  newspaper  anywhere  can  short  courses  for  newspaper  execu-  advertismg  for  a  given  medium  t^t 

find  at  least  one  lumber  dealer  who  fives  such  as  our  agricultural  depart-  not  require  a  prelimmary  test 


oent  txvusihle  increase  wmild  he  re-  onu  at  least  one  lumoer  dealer  wno  ----  -  - -.7 - 

is  interested  to  selling  for  cash,  small  ment  operates  for  farmers.  We  could  of  a  pro»-am.  It  does  not  reqi^e  any 

'^en?;!five  years  ago  competitive  orders  for  materials  used  in  preserv-  ca^  on  continuom  reraarch  to  typi-  elaborate  research.  ’Ihe  audience  is 

^  ^  ®  - -  1 -  cal  retail  stores  located  in  our  city  .  > 


selling  to  our  major  markets  called  hig  and  repairing  a  home 


for  beef,  brawn,  brain,  and  ready 
cash. 


Here  we  believe  is  a  campaign  that  of  200,000  people.  In  short,  we  could. 


is  universal  in  its  use  and  applira- 


Circulations  were  watersoaked  with  d<m. 


clocks,  fountain  pens,  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  and  high-pressure  rales  methods. 


Dozens  of  similar  campaigns  have 


I  believe,  prescribe  for  almost  any 
advertising  ailment.” 

Brave  and  courageous  words,  but 


To  ray  that  three  presentations  from  proven 


been  examined  that  have  been  tested  coming  from  an  ex-newspaper  owner. 


three  publishers  to  a  given  city  were 
confusing  to  the  advertiser  is  putting 
it  mildly. 


Five  Copy  aod  Idoa  Labarateriet 


now  a  dean  of  journalism,  they  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  enthusiastic  outburst 


Most  advertising  people  will  agree  ®  fledgling  instructor. 


it  mildly.  with  the  statement  that  the  United  Kalollari  May  Be  tha  Kay 

Scan  Editor  &  Publisher’s  advertise-  States  is  to  reality  five  separate  Almost  any  publisher  has  on  his 

ments  from  1912  up  to  1929.  90%  markets.  New  England,  the  industrial  books  one  or  more  long-time  custo- 
of  all  the  publishers’  advertising  con-  Blast,  the  Corn  Belt,  the  South,  and  mers  who  have  built  their  businesses 
sisted  of  linage  claims.  One  agent,  the  West  Coast.  from  scratch  through  the  frequent 

who  has  spent  the  past  31  years  in  In  terms  of  educational  facilities  use  of  his  paper.  Too  often  these 
the  agency  business,  recently  said:  and  business  New  Etogland  is  the  success  stories  are  overlooked  when 
'“nie  trouble  with  you  people  is  oldest,  the  industrial  East  second,  the  salesmen  of  the  paper  present  their 
that  you  always  boast  of  our  own  South,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pa-  rase. 

success  but  you  seldom  tell  us  how  cific  Coast  following.  Magazines,  as  we  now  know  them, 

our  clients  and  we  may  be  successful.  Today  we  have  no  frontiers,  all  our  are  about  40  years  old;  radio,  10  years 
if  we  give  you  our  money.  Where  is  land  has  been  settled,  our  railroads  old;  newspapers,  233  years  old. 
your  proof  that  you  ran  sell  things  completed,  and  we  are  rapidly  ap-  Anything  that  lives  233  years  must 
at  a  lower  net  cost  than  ran  radio  proaching  a  fixed  population.  have  in  it  something  more  than  lude. 


DOCKS  one  or  more  long-iune  cusio*  .  ea  •  «a  i 

mers  who  have  built  their  businesses  n?*i?**^  H^h  Spe^  Stee 

from  scratch  through  the  frequent 

use  of  his  paper.  Too  often  these  a  I. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Rebuilt  Presses 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 


or  magazmes.  Sectional  differences  still  exist,  so  On  what  have  newspapers  been  built? 

Kaewn  Factors  in  a  Newspaper  much  so  that  m^ny  who  have  been  Who  provided  the  capital  for  their 
Today  the  average  daily  newspaper  interviewed  believe  that  newspapers  growth?  Who  enabled  them  to  con- 

official  has  at  his  finger  tips  or  within  should  immediately  set  up,  possibly  stantly  reduce  their  subscription 

easy,  rea^,  information  that  is  accu-  in  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Boston,  prices,  expand  their  features?  Re¬ 
rate  and  helpful  for  his  local  and  Chicago  ard  New  York,  production  tailers!  And  it  is  from  retailers  and 


use  ui  papex.  xuu  uxx«.  ux^  ^ 

success  stories  are  overlooked  when 

salesmen  of  the  paper  present  their  SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 

rase.  HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

Magazines,  as  we  now  know  them,  ^  i 

are  about  40  years  old;  radio,  10  years  i?!?***^*.  ^****^j  Unit  Octopl* 

old;  newspapers,  233  years  old.  substructure  and  reels. 

Anything  that  lives  233  years  must  DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc- 
have  in  it  something  more  than  luck.  Press. 


national  advertising  prospect. 


Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mala  OAaa  A  Faatary . PtalnAaU.  J 


machines  that  can  actually  produce  pioneers  like  the  journalism  dean  in-  ‘  N*w  Y*rk  oac* . 230  Wmi  tut  stntt 


for  OCTOBER  2,  1937 


ADDITION  TO  FEATURE  DIRECTORY 

WE  REGRET  thal  from  our  Fourteenth  Annual  Directory  of  Syndicated 
Features,  published  last  week,  we  omitted  the  following  Watkins  Syndi¬ 
cate  features  under  Newspaper  Art: 

"Bill  &  Davey”  (5-col.  strip)  . J.  P.  McCague 

Color  Photographic  Magazine  Covers  . Everybody’s  Weekly 

“Don  Dixon”  Sunday  Page  (in  four  colors)  . . .  Moore  and  Pfeufer 
"Gordon  Fife  and  the  Boy  King”  (5-col  strip) .  Moore  and  Pfeufer 

“Jill  and  Judy”  (5-col  strip)  . Gene  McNemey 

“Pixilated”  (2-col  panel)  . James  Sweeney 

Sunday  Magazine  Covers  (colored)  . Phila.  Inquirer 

"Tad  of  the  Tanbark”  (weekly  color  comic)  ..Moore  and  Pfeufer 


there.  It  is  just  a  question  of  finding  ] 
out  the  appeals  that  interest  them  i 
the  most  and  then  writing  the  adver-  I 
tising  in  that  key.  As  has  been  stated 
many  times  in  various  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  this  paper  under 
the  title  "How  Newspaper  Advertising 
Works,”  the  short-cut  to  getting 
proven  case  histories,  is  by  preparing 
exclusive  campaigns  for  those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  never  yet  found  any 
advertising  helpful  in  building  their 
local  c?stablishments. 

A  continuous  schedule  from  three 
to  six  months  with  a  record  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  increased  sales,  pro¬ 
vides  a  case  history  that  can  be  shown 
to  the  national  advertiser  and  his 
agency.  Elxperience  proves  that  this 
information  is  the  most  wanted  in¬ 
formation  of  anything  that  comes  to 
him. 

■ 

INTERSTATE  MANAGERS 
OPPOSED  TO  ABC  PLAN 

The  Inter-State  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association  at  its  fall  conven¬ 
tion  held  Sept.  20-21  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  went  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
proposed  “drastic  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  reporting  trade  area  circula¬ 
tions.” 

John  H.  J.  Kuntz,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  read  a  paper  discussing 
the  outlook  for  three-cent  newspapers 
in  Inter-State  territory,  which  com¬ 
prises  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
end  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
discussion  disclosed  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers  represented  are  discussing 
increas^  rates  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  circulation  managers  favor  such  a 
move. 

President  C.  H.  Roberts,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  presided.  Monday 
morning  C.  L.  Stretch,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.,  led  a  discussion  of  the 
charging  of  an  excess  retail  rate  at 
seashore  points.  W.  H.  Voskoetter, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  and 
D.  J.  Thomas  presented  papers  on 
new  angles  in  fighting  the  siunmer 
slump.  Round-table  discussions  were 
held  Tuesday  morning,  led  by  Thomas 
Dunkley,  Paterson  Evening  News, 
such  topics  as  social  security,  news¬ 
paper  boy  welfare,  collections  and 
others  evoking  much  discussion. 

Prepared  Papers  Discontiaaed 

The  Williamsport  Grit,  George  W. 
Stabler,  circulation  manager,  and  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  John  S. 
Davis,  circulation  manager,  were  the 


hosts.  The  entertainment  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  buffet  for  100  circulators  and 
their  wives  Sunday  evening. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  was  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  March  21  and  22,  1938.  It  was 
decided  by  the  board  to  discontinue 
the  prepared  papers  at  the  meetings 
and  appoint  members  to  lead  discus¬ 
sions  on  assigned  subjects.  This  action 
is  a  radical  departure  from  the  usual 
convention  program,  but  it  is  believed 
that  such  a  plan  will  draw  out  more 
real  answers  to  problems  than  any 
other  method. 

Interstate’s  officers  are:  President, 
C.  H.  Roberts;  first  vice-president, 
Thomas  Kunkley;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  George  W.  Manning,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald;  secretary- treasurer, 
Joseph  B.  Taylor,  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News. 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timet  —  .60  per  line 

Count  tix  wordt  to  the  line  when  sending 
cath  with  order.  Adt  charged  to  ettab- 
lithed  accountt  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  linet. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


SitaatioBS  Waatad 

Reporter,  desk  man;  experienced,  no  foolin'; 
moderage  wage.  8696  Dumbarton  Koad, 
Apt.  404,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Right-Hand  Man  for  a  busy  publisher  or 
business  iiianuger.  Age  29;  Christ¬ 
ian  ;  married ;  college  background. 
Five  years  of  advertising  expert 
ence,  gained  on  two  large  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Also,  one  year  and 
a  half  with  a  well  known  news¬ 
paper  organization  handling  i>er- 
sonnel.  which  experience  has  given 
me  a  better-than-average  grasp  of 
the  newspaper  business.  My  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  and  bearing  is 
good.  1  can  meet  people — would 
serve  excellently  as  a  buffer  for  a 
newspaper  or  publishing  executive 
who  flnds  his  day  too  broken  up 
because  of  interruptions.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  don't  know  shortbar.d, 
but  can  dictate  letters — and  use 
a  typewriter  proflciently.  Location 
is  no  object  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  are  within  reason.  My  pres¬ 
ent  employers  have  been  advised 
of  my  intentions.  References.  Box 
2730,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  Stereotyper  foreman,  eight  years  on  present 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  pspor,  desires  new  location.  Box  *2732, 
j-i  -  .  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

edit  or  reject  any  copy.  _ 


NEAL  TO  LEDGER-TIMES 

John  S.  Neal,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening 
World  for  the  last  11  years,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Oct.  2,  to  become 
editor  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Murray  (Ky.)  Ledger-Times.  He  and 
R.  R.  Meloan,  who  has  been  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Ledger- 
Times  since  its  founding  in  1928,  have 
bought  the  interest  held  in  that  paper 
by  Joe  T.  Lovett,  present  editor,  and 
will  be  associated  in  its  publication. 

Newspaper  Approisiaq 

Appraissds  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  OORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square  New  York 

Newspaper  Brokers 

The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Est.  1898, 
National  Newspaper  Brokers,  Offices 
Jackson,  Michigan,  and  337  W.  5th  St., 

Jacksonville,  Florida. _ 

OMahte  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feigbner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Have  $15,000  for  dally  newspaper. 

Box  2728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Representation  Wonted 

Former  dally  newspaper  pnblisher  will  act 
as  representative  for  syndicate  on  Pacific 
coast.  Box  2725,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CireniatioB  Prometien 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti- 
tntion  continoes  to  add  sound,  subetan- 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


HIT  THE  "BULL'S-EYE" 

When  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  used  newspaper  machinery  or  equipment,  or 

when  you  want  to  secure  a  better  job,  or 

When  you  want  to  engage  a  new  employee. 

AIM  STRAIGHT 

At  your  target  by  inserting  a  want  ad — small  but  resultful — on  this  very 
page  of  next  week's  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  "the  oldest  publishers' 
and  advertisers'  journal  in  America." 

Write  your  want  ad  now  and  mail  it  immediately  with  remittance  according 
to  the  rate  schedule  on  this  page.  It  will  be  read  by  those  you  want  to  reach. 


Help  Wanted 

ADVERTISING*  SOLlCitORS 

Have  opening  in  our  organization  for  two 
high  clus.s  ambitions'  young  men  for  per¬ 
manent  work  in  the  m.ddle  we.st  on  es 
tablished  Business  Review  Pages.  Must 
be  experienced  in  soliciting  special  and 
institutional  advertising.  Commiss'iun 
basis.  Moderate  drawing  account  if 
necessary.  Address  with  full  details  of 
experience  and  references. 

THE  J.  W.  KELCH  CO. 

Francis  Palms  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Situations  Wanted 

Adverting  Manager,  ‘20  years'  newspaper 
business  and  advertisnng  executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  references  and  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  4*2,  married.  Now  employed  but 
desire  new  connection  where  results  and 
experience  mean  a  future.  Box  2734,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  wide  experience,  nationally 
known,  good  record,  can  do  general  art 
dept.  work.  Send  for  specimens  of  work. 
Only  reasonable  pay  expected.  Box  2690, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Not  a 
foor-tlusher  nor  high-pressure  artist,  but 
devirous  of  establishing  myself  to  build 
a  future  with  a  clean,  honest  publisher. 
Age  39,  married;  quality  references.  Box 
2731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  experience,  now  employed 
by  paper  of  over  300,000  circulation, 
wants  to  work  for  small  or  medium  size 
daily  where  his  experience  and  modern 
economical  ideas  will  be  of  decided 
advantage  in  building  circulation.  Have 
record  of  44  consecutive  weeks  of  in¬ 
crease.  Am  an  expert  with  a  carrier 
organization.  Have  good,  inexpensive 
ideas  that  will  build  the  circulation  of 
any  paper,  sick  or  well.  Box  2724. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CireulaUon  filanager — Trained  in  all  phases 
of  circulation  work.  Many  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  papers. 
Good  organizer.  Expert  in  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Hard  worker.  Practical  ideas. 
Economical  methods.  Can  promote 
newsdealer  controlled  territory.  Best 
of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Your  confidence  will 
be  respected.  Box  2703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  age  33.  In¬ 
telligent.  aggressive,  conscientious  execu¬ 
tive  who  has  worked  only  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Exceptional  record  of 
gains  for  eleven  years.  Know  how  to  build 
PERMANENT  and  PROFITABLE  classi¬ 
fied  volume.  Have  reputation  for  getting 
substantial  increases  in  NET  REVENUE. 
You  can  pay  my  salary  out  of  increased 
profits.  A-1  references.  Confidences  re¬ 
spected.  Box  2735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive.  I  have  over  fifteen  years'  execu¬ 
tive  experience  with  a  record  of  out¬ 
standing  achievements.  My  tact  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  employees  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates  is  unparalleled.  I  have  made  all 
departments  ray  study.  So.  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  man  of  accomplis'hments 
who  will  be  an  asset  to  your  paper,  I 
invite  your  inquiry.  I  am  46,  of  sterling 
character,  pleasing  address,  and  employed 
by  a  noteworthy  establishment.  Box 
2722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Journalist,  22,  with  AB  degree,  experience 
five  papers;  knows  French.  Wants  job. 
Write  1703  K,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reporter  —  Sports  Writer;  32,  college 
trained;  seeks  opportunity  anywhere. 
Well  recommended  —  best  references. 
Small  salary  acceptable.  Box  2738,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
$60.00  AND  BONDS 

Has  stuff  to  step  in  and  show  large  gains 
within  3  months  against  any  competition. 
Continiioiisly  employed  10  years.  Made 
gains  1930  to  1934.  Now  available  be¬ 
cause  of  merger.  Past  year  showed  75% 
increase.  Credit  loss  less  than  4%.  Han¬ 
dling  fifty  jieople.  Inquiry  will  bring 
I'omplete  letter  and  photo.  Box  2740, 
Kditor  k  Publisher. 


NOT  "JUST  ANOTHER  ADMAN" 
Young  enough  to  have  ambition — old 
enough  to  have  9  years'  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Normal,  healthy,  like  WORK. 
Employed — want  future.  Box  2733.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

A  competent  circulation  man  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  some  progressive  south  or 
southwestern  newspaper.  Can  handle  any 
phase  circulation  work.  No  "hot-shot" 
but  real  producer.  Any  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  2736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ability  to  sell.  Fourteen  years'  newspaper 
experience  equips  me  to  build  linage 
and  prestige.  Want  permanency,  mid- 
west  or  sotuh.  Ted  Everett,  General 
Delivery,  Columbns,  Ohio. 

Assistant  Editor — well  seasoned  newspaper 
man  capable  of  handling  moat  any  execu¬ 
tive  editorial  job  on  any  sized  paper 
wants  to  settle  down  and  start  to  five 
in  a  congenial  community,  where  a  joK 
exists  on  the  local  paper.  He  can  take 
and  give  orders  amiably.  Knows  make¬ 
up,  head  writing,  copy  editing,  can  write- 
a  forceful  and  factual  story  himself  and 
teach  others  to  do  the  same.  Knows 
how  and  when  to  use  pictnres,  has  a, 
working  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
department.  Has  worked  on  both  rural 
and  metropolitan  papers  with  three  years' 
foreign  experience.  Salary  in  keeping 
with  local  conditions  and  secondary  tu 
the  opportunity  to  settle  down  and  "di|c 
in."  University  graduate,  married,  314.. 
and  "rarin'  to  go."  Employed  but 
available  on  very  short  notice.  Box  2729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Trade  paper,  magazine  or  daily  in  New 
York.  Young  experienced  newspaperman. 
College  background.  Now  working.  Box 
2688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photo-Eagraviag  Eqaipmaat  For  Sol# 

Photo-engravinx  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  Now  York 
Bnatnees  EetaUished  In  1888 
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dence  of  suspicions  that  the  politician 

CU/^F)  ’Vr\l  V  OT  TUT'DT'V 

oJrLL^r  iHLR  Hi  imni  i 

_  should  be  before  all  readers  of  newt. 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  papers. 

It  is  the  kind  of  picture  which 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  vital  reporting  ing.  As  individual  incidents  they  are  factors,  for  journalism  believes  it  must  should  be  kept  up-to-date  at  all  tim^n 
jobs  now  current  is  the  three-  valueless;  their  publication  would  keep  only  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  hy  newspapers.  It  isn’t  done  suffi- 
part  serial  jointly  written  by  Joseph  disrupt  friendship  and  seal  doors  news  parade.  It  seldom  looks  back,  ciently  in  the  chase  for  routine  police 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Alsop,  New  York  that  newspapermen  must  keep  open,  seldom  gathers  together  into  a  com-  news,  politics,  and  foreign  headlines, 
a  Herald  Tribune,  and  Adroitly  camouflaged  to  conceal  their  plete  picture  the  jigsaw  bits  it  has  .  ’  .  r  ’  o  u 

,  ^  •  Turner  Catledge,  New  sources  they  appear  often  in  the  put  before  its  readers  over  several  . 

Job  of  frequenUy  de-  months.  That  is  left  for  the  maga-  '^^932 

RoportiB9  Saturday  Evening  nounced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  cor-  zines  and  book  publishers,  who  can  ,,  .  ’  .  liner 

Poet.  It  is  a  prodig-  dially  disliked  by  many  newspaper-  puU  fortunes  out  of  Ae  newspaper’s  y  .  ioumalism  Aat  Ae  biBetstr^T! 

iously  detailed  study  of  Ae  Su-  men  who  see  m  print  information  tail  race.  The  waters  Aat  turned  the  sjui-  local  storv  was  the  m 

preme  Court  reform  program  which  Aat  Aeir  consciences  compel  Aem  to  news  wheels  for  a  day  are  regarded  u-  u  anner  in 

spanned  168  days  alter  Feb.  5,  withhold.  These  columns  also  have  by  newspapermen  as  over  the  dam 


A  Topaotch 
Job  of 
RopertiB9 


1937.  The  auAors,  top-rankers  m  the  defect  of  putting  an  isolated  inci-  and  gone,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  more  .““1  ,*'.**’ ^  2* 

Ae  Washington  corps  by  virtue  of  dent  m  a  bright  frame  and  distortmg  than  a  small  percentage  of  news-  ^  eoinv  to'^ 

Aeir  own  abilities  and  Ae  news-  its  true  relationship  to  affairs  of  whiA  paper  readers  get  more  Aan  an  m-  .  j.  comment  *  ^  8“ 

papers  Aey  represent,  were  naturally  it  is  a  part.  Never  quotmg  auAority,  hnitesimal  fraction  of  Ae  news  torrent  ’  r  j  u 

m  mtimate  touA  wiA  every  develop-  they  retail  fact  and  rumor  wiA  Ae  Aat  daily  passes  before  their  eyes.  Seabury  supplied  the  answer,  sent 
ment  of  Ae  conflict  and  bo  A  are  same  voice  and  the  same  assurance.  It  may  be  contended  that  news-  WaAer  to  Europe  and  had  i 

skilled  observers.  Representing  jour-  and  only  Ae  most  careful  and  mtelli-  paper  readers  are  sufficiently  informed  h^d  m  landing  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
mils  of  opposite  politics,  Aeir  maga-  gent  reader  of  newspapers  can  fit  by  Ae  relation  of  Ae  fact  that  the  Washington.  AnoAer  big  sto^  in 


ic  rini.Ktftil  tKnt  mnr®  filling  out  Ae  cUy’s  blank  Aeck.  Ht 

DUb  Iv  IS  ClOUOviXll  uXRb  mOTC  j  j  j  ’ai,.  1  t 

a  small  nercentaee  of  news-  **  ® 

j  “How  Ae  hell  are  you  going  to  get 

•r  readers  get  more  than  an  m-  ..o»*  u-  a  »  & 

If-.**  f  *u  it?  was  his  comment 

BSimal  fraction  of  the  news  torrent 

daily  passes  before  their  eyes.  Seabury  supplied  the  answer,  sent 
mav  be  contended  that  news-  Mayor  WaAer  to  Europe  and  had  a 


zine  story  is  impartial,  cool,  and  ob¬ 
jective.  Washington  sources  say  that 
to  date  it  is  m  Ae  main  accurate. 


Aeir  frequent  factual  contributions  court  program  was  beaten;  by  Ae  every  Amwican  city  is  the  association 
into  Ae  appropriate  spot  of  Ae  news  recital  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  between  Ae  administration  Md  the 
fabric.  it  by  the  President  and  his  supporters  raAet  chiefs,  allied  also  wiA  re- 


WiAout  going  back  over  Ae  files  Catledge  and  Alsop  have  worked  and  Aose  against  it  by  Ae  opposing  spertable  busmess.  Chicago  and  New 
to  check  details  we  suppose  that  wiA  no  such  gossamer,  one  gaAers  legislators  and  interested  publicists.  mention  toe  two  biggest, 

anvbodv  who  read  all  that  the  Times  from  Aeir  piece.  You  might  suspect  That  is  Ae  customary  ration,  supple-  s^ered  for  years.  Minneapolis  noW 
and  Ae  Herald  Tribime  prmted  be-  either  or  both  of  Aem  kept  men  ted  for  some  millions  of  readers  fi*®  sudden  de^hs  of  at  least  two  edi- 

tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  Ae  ®  diary  recorffing  accurately  each  by  magazine  pieces  which  usually  ex-  ^“^s  who  stuck  their  noses  into  for- 

nnienHp  mivht  have  a  fairlv  day’s  education  against  Ae  time  when  pound  an  author’s  theories  and  preju-  b-““®n  spots.  Unquestionably  a  simi- 
court  episode  might  nave  a  lairiy  ^  ^  - -  ^  ^ 


good  idea  of  how  Ae  idea  started,  its  ^  could  b®  given  to  Ae  public.  Where 
transition  stages  and  its  debacle.  To  ffi®ir  newspaper  stories  daily  sum- 


Aeir  newspaper  stories  daily  sum-  inside  story  of  a  major  national  con- 
marized  the  progress  of  the  court  troversy  is  reported  as  Alsop  and  Cat- 


vvho  gets  too  close  to  Ae  hidden 
weal  A  of  Ae  politico- underworld 


get  Ae  picture  Aarply  ouUined,  how-  marized  toe  progress  ot  toe  court  troversy  is  reported  as  Alsop  ana  i,at-  — ^ 

ever  Ae  reader’s  mind  would  have  figbt,  Aey  did  so  wiAout  any  of  Ae  ledge  reported  this  one.  And  it  is  Seabury  had  scores 

had  to  free  itself  from  a  great  mass  io®!  marks  inAcative  of  how  a  result  important,  we  believe,  that  this  mat-  groups  ot  sinners  writhmg  cn 


of  incidental  debris,  important  for  Ae  was  achieved.  Newspaper  stories  sel-  ter,  especially,  be  reported. 


the  witness  stand  for  days  and  did 


dav  but  of  trifling  consequence  to  Ae  fio*n  even  hint  at  motives,  and  edi-  It  is  important  that  the  country  succeed  m  knocking  some  big  ones 

result  torials  are  usually  written  with  care  know,  m  view  of  reports  Aat  Ae  Dewey,  after  two  years  of 

Fv«.n  if  a  porresnondent  were  able  u®!  A  step  beyond  Ae  boundaries  of  court  program  is  not  abandoned  by  intensive  and  complete  honest  devo- 

to  ca^olie  eve^^Srnt^cwrdtog  known  fact  But  it  is  motive  that  the  President,  what  was  its  genesis-  t*®n  to  New  York’s  rackets  has  won 

to  its  final  importance,  and  many  of  uiekes  Aama,  and  straight  narrative  not  in  terms  of  rumors  and  specula-  convictions  on  73  defendants  and 
Aem  could  make  a  good  stab  at  it  wiAout  characterization  or  descrip-  tion,  but  m  circumstantial  facts  open  P®*  some  of  Ae  m^t  sinister 

he  could  not  escane  Ae  duty  of  re-  ^An  except  Aat  which  actions  imply,  to  rebuttal  if  Aey  are  wrong  and  P®®pl®  in  New  York  gangdom  behind 


for  Ae  guidance  of  Ae  electorate  if  bars  for  life. 

Aey  are  correct.  It  is  important  Aat  Newspapermen  can  write,  and  have 


he  could  not  escape  Ae  duty  of  re-  i*®®  except  toat  wnicn  actions  imply,  to  rebuttal  ii  toey  are  wrong  and  wcuuu 

porting  Ae  day  to  day  events  and  the  A  difficult  to  dramatize.  for  Ae  guidance  of  Ae  electorate  if  bars  for  life. 

comments  Aey  aroused  Many  a  •  •  •  Aey  are  correct.  It  is  important  Aat  Newspapermen  can  write,  and  have 

trivial  mcident,  spangled  by  a  gUtter-  WHY,  HOWEVER.  IS  a  Aamatized  Agislative  proc-  veritten  books  which  forecast  muA 

ing  epigram,  is  mevitably  magnified  piece,  frankly  treating  the  court  i  out  thro^ 

m  Ae  press  beyond  its  true  value  and  ep^de  in  Ae  pattern  of  an  Eliza-  b®oks,  but  ^der  Ae  stress  ^d  str^  h«  witnesses,  plus  information  Art 
perpetuated  .  m  Ae  reader’s  mmd  bethan  traaedv  a  P®rsonalities.  It  is  important  Aat  shed  light  on  some  curious  mcidents 

after  it  has  lost  any  possible  effect  „  practicable  enterprise  T  know  Aat  Mr.  Roosevelt  teUeves  of  Ae  p^t.  Newspapers  in  every  city 

upon  Ae  main  movement  Ellzabethaa  Saturday  Supreme  Court  Aould  co-  take  periodical  pokes  at  city  haU  and 

A  case  m  pomt  is  Ae  emphasis  Traq^dy  Evening  Post  when  “Pe^’^t®,  with  Ae  executive  and  that  police  headquarters  when  the  odor  of 
which  was  given  again  and  again  to  PaHem  i^  jfot  anoarenUv  ^  this  co-operation  fixing  is  no  longer  tolerable,  and^ 

Senator  Ashurst’s  change  of  front  on  for  newspawrs’  If  dwlmed  to  step  result  is  usu^ly  the  resi^tion  of  a 

Ae  court  proposal  and  his  witticism  jn  fact.  Senator  Robinson’s  death  re-  traditional  ch^acter  It  is  few  cops.  Newspapers  ^one  ca^ 


Elizabethoii 

Traqedy 

Potteni 


we  know  Aat  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  of  Ae  past.  Newspapers  in  every  city 
?or  the  ^atu?dav  Supreme  Court  Aould  “co-  take  periodical  pokes  at  city  hall  and 

Evening  Po  t.  hen  ®P®^®^”  with  Ae  executive  and  that  police  headquarters  when  the  odor  of 
.  .  ®  ^  be  sought  to  compel  this  co-operation  “fixing”  is  no  longer  tolerable,  andthe 

r  after  the  court  had  declmed  to  step  result  is  usually  the  resignation  ot  a 

o  ewspa^  s.  ,  traditional  character.  It  is  few  cops.  Newspapers  alone  cannot 


on  the  virtues  of  mconsistency.  It  was  leased  many  facte  hiAerto  held  in  *™P®rtant  Aat  these  Amgs  be  re-  root  out  corruption,  but  they  can  k^ 
an  mcident,  Ulustrative  of  a  state  of  confidence  as  well  as  releasmg  Sena-  P®*^®fi  ^^®ut  a  vestige  of  political  suA  a  hot  fire  under  responsible 
mmd,  but  it  had  little  more  relation  to  tors  from  Aeir  promise  to  support  a  Pa^i^nship,  so  Aat  Ae^  eff^t  may  authoritiM  as  to  cut  Aort  its  m^ 
Ae  outcome  than  an  earAquake  m  compromise  pro^am  why  wS  not  be  discoimted  by  protegomste  ^d  s^t  efforts  to  remam  alive.  Jabbinjg 
India.  the  freedom  eflMtive  for  ^Ae  news-  ^isbeheved  by  people  who  take  Aar  at  isolated  sectors  won  t  do  it,  even  if 

#  *u  u  u-  u  u-  1,  1  +1.  newspaper  politics  wiA  a  beaker  of  it  does  make  headlines. 

limned  black  on  white  m  Ae  Alsop-  Post?  Why  Aould  newspapers  bear  ‘  protectors,  but  ^ 

Catledge  series.  We  recall  reams  of  Ae  cost  and  Ae  sweat  of  turning  out  Mnnnt  K-  mainly  on  what  t^ 

colunmar  discussion  of  Ae  late  Sena-  Ae  news  pig-iron  for  oAers  to  con-  ^  no  question  that 

tor  Robinson  as  a  probability  for  Ae  vert  mto  stainless  steel?  A  Aese  ^  ^  ^  ‘  publicity,  or  more  specifically,  repo^ 

first  Supreme  Court  nomination  by  questions  we  imply  no  criticism  of  •  •  •  mg,  is  the  strong^t  prescription  f(» 

PrcaciHtfant  T7rhrkQ<a\r<b1t  ni  Alcr\T\  an/1  r'atIcwIcyA  noY*  nf  THE  PTTTSRTiRnH  PO.«;T_f;A_  ®»vic  healA  m  all  levels  of  democratic 


tor  Robinson  as  a  probability  for  Ae  vert  mto  stainless  steel?  A  Aese  newspapers.  publicity,  or  more  specifically,  repo^ 

first  Supreme  Court  nomination  by  questions  we  imply  no  criticism  of  •  •  •  mg,  is  the  strong^t  prescription  f(» 

President  Roosevelt  Some  of  Ae  Messrs.  Alsop  and  Catledge  nor  of  THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-GA-  c»vic  heal  A  m^l  levels  of  democi^ 

commentators  doubted  his  eligibUity;  Aeir  newspapers,  nor  of  Ae  Satur-  ZETTE’S  recent  revelation  of  Jus-  g®'^rnnmnt.  Reporting  is  the  ^ 

oAers  declared  flatly  Aat  he  would  day  Evening  Post.  The  Post  turned  tice  Black’s  association  wiA  Ae  Ku  word.  News  that  tells  why,  aw 

not  give  up  his  Senate  leaderAip  for  to  Ae  best  available  source  for  a  Klux  Klan  was  a  *®vestigation  and  not  upon  a 

a  few  years  on  Ae  court.  ’There  was  Aumping  story.  The  auAors  turned  Biaek-KlaB  pi®ce  of  major  jour-  ^®ss.  is  worm  a  himdiM 

some  chatter  about  his  pension  rights,  to  Ae  best  possible  market  for  Ae  „  nalistic  enterprise,  Acts  that  can  be  puUed  out  of  the 

But  accordmg  to  Ae  Post  story,  Ae  product  of  their  combmed  reportmg  but  :t  has  been  at-  tn®i^®  ®f  from  handouts. 

Senator  had  been  flatly  promised  Ae  and  literary  skills.  The  Herald  Trib-  Reported  tacked  on  both  sides  If  the  politicians  understand  that 
place  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  une  and  Ae  "nmes  are  typical  of  of  Ae  Atlantic  as  an  newspapers  will  play  ball  wiA  Aem, 

expected  it,  as  Ad  his  Senatorial  col-  current  journalism  m  permittmg  effort  of  Ae  capitalistic  and  conserva-  the  way  is  clear  to  pull  anything, 
leases,  when  Justice  Van  Devanter  Aemselves  to  be  scooped  by  Aeir  own  tive  press  to  unseat  a  “great  liberal.”  A  newspaper  wiA  a  courageous  and 
reAed.  He  was  to  get  it,  too,  if  Ae  men  on  a  story  that  is  a  discarded  Politics  aside,  it  was  fine  reporting,  competent  staff  —  Aat  is  a  city’s 
court  bA  passed  m  a  form  Aat  woAd  by-product  because  it  does  not  con-  It  was  a  service  that  ought  to  have  sfrongest  wall  against  betrayal,  and  a 
permit  Ae  appointment  of  two  avow-  form  strictly  to  a  stereotyped  news  been  performed.  It  woAd  have  been  city’s  most  valuable  asset.  It  can  be 


investigation  and  not  upon  a  pipe- 
dream  guess,  is  worA  a  himdied 
“facte”  that  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
morgue  or  from  handouts. 

If  Ae  politicians  understand  that 


eAy  liberal  justices  at  Ae  same  time  formAa. 
as  an  offset  to  Mr.  Robmson’s  sus-  “The  168  Days”  m  Ae  Post  prob-  ^natorial  confirmation  of  Mr,  Black,  ®wn  life  can  have  imeasy  spots — ^but 
pected  inner  conservatism.  ably  runs  about  25,000  words  —  it  perhaps,  had  Ae  Administration  per-  the  proof  of  history  is  that  such  newa- 

Mr.  Robinson’s  deaA,  we  suspect,  might  take  three  full  pages  of  a  New  mitted  discussion  on  Ae  scale  that  papers  are  among  Ae  old,  the  ridi, 
was  Ae  key  that  released  Ae  de-  York  newspaper,  maybe  five  wiA  art.  attended  Ae  nominations  of  Chief  and  Ae  famous  m  Ae  U.  S.  A.  The 
tailed  story  for  publication.  Many  of  That  is  no  unconquerable  barrier.  Justice  Hughes  and  Judge  Parker  a  flay  calls  for  reporting,  newspaper  re- 
the  details  given  m  Ae  Post  are  of  Ae  even  Aough  newspapers  do  not  com-  few  years  ago.  The  fact  that  debate  porting,  by  expert,  well-pmd  rep<»t- 
kind  that  newspapermen  collect  by  moAy  devote  40  columns  to  one  day’s  was  cut  Aort  m  Ae  Senate  makes  ®^>  and  it  is  up  to  newspaper  managa- 
Ae  bushel  m  Aeir  daily  travels,  story,  especially  of  events  past  and  all  Ae  more  vital  Ae  service  per-  nient  to  find  Ae  way  to  keep  Ae  best 
TTiey  are  learned  m  chats,  off  Ae  gone.  formed  by  newspapers,  the  confiima-  ®f  Aeir  reporters’  products  for  newi- 

record,  between  friends  of  long  stand-  TTie  latter  is  one  of  Ae  controlling  tion  by  apparoitly  mvulnerable  evi-  papers  and  m  newspapers. 


performed  m  time  to  prevent  Ae  an  imcomfortable  neighbor  and  its 


